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Heavy Program 
Facing Congress 
At Next Session 


Revision of Revenue Laws, | °%'4 exportation of newly. mined gold. || 


Rail Legislation and 
Veterans’ Benefits on 
Proposed Agenda 


Appropriation Bills 


Center of Interest 


Income Tax Loopholes, Liquor 
Imposts If Prohibition Is 
Repealed, to Be Studied, 
According to Leaders 


Tax changes, reciprocal tariffs, bank- 


ruptcy revision, veterans benefits, exten- | 


sion of Interstate Commerce Commission 


regulatory powers and many other sub-. 


jects. in addition to the regular routine 
of appropriating several billions of dollars 
in the annual supply bills for the main- 
tenance of the Federal Government, fig- 


ure in the possible program of the 73rd. 


Congress when it reassembles Jan. 3 for 


its first regular session, according to views | 


of members of both Houses of Congress. 


i is nd to be a general revenue ) 
oe S |public works fund will be made only for 


bill because there are so many mistakes 
in the present revenue law,” according to | 
Senator Reed (‘(Rep.). of Pennsylvania, | 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 


The Tax Question 


“There will be an internal revenue bill , 
declared Sena- | 


to improve existing law.” 
tor King ‘Dem.). of Utah, majority mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Finance | 
and chairman of a special committee to_ 
study the tax question. “Some of the 
nuisance taxes will be abolished and I 
have no doubt the sales question will 
come to the fore.” 

“The full committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Wavs and Means will meet the 


middle of November and our subcommit- | 


tee will have a tax bill ready, to save 
several hundred million dollars, to sub- 
mit to the full committee at that time, 
stated Representative Hill ‘Dem.). of Wa- | 
terville, Wash. chairman of a_ special 
House Ways and Means subcommittee | 


NEW-MINED GOLD 
KEPT AT HOME 


President Declines to Relax Em- 
bargo on Shipping Metal 
Out of Country 


Roosevelt will not relax the 
gold embargo in the near future to al- 


This was announced on July 8 by the 


a draft order for the President before he 
jeft on his vacation in response to many 


mined gold. 

The Department did not recommend the 
action to the President, wishing merely 
to call the requests to his attention. He 
gy at that time that he would not 

lift the embargo even partially as yet, 
according to the Treasury. 


Publie Works Funds 
To Be Used Only for 


Necessary Projects 


| 

Indications of Recovery in 
Industry Not to Cause a 
Slowing Up of Activity, 

Administrator 


Expenditures out of the $3,300.000,000 | 


/essential construction. However, the pres- 


‘ent indications of industrial recovery will | 


not cause a slowing up of consideration 
of public works. On the contrary, every 
cifort is being made to speed up the task 
‘of selecting necessary projects, 

Donald H. Sawyer, 
‘meeting of the Special Board for Public 
Works. ‘Col. Sawyer announced that the 
Board had deferred final action on the 
proposed $400.000.000 Federal public works 
program submitted by various Federal 
agencies until a conference it will hold 
July 11. 

Essential Projects 
| Consid-ration of only the most essen- 
public work projects has been advo- 
‘ected by President Roosevelt and Di- 
rector of the Budget Lewis W. Douglas. | 
Director Douglas has taken the stand 


Treasury Department which had prepared | 


requests for permission to export newly 


These statements were miade July 6 by. 
temporary Ad-. 
iministrator of Public Works. following 


the world, a 


A 


the American Government. 


Conceived as a device for the conservation of 
purchasing power, the stabilizing of prices and the 
ordering of economic practices, the new dollar has 
been announced to the world by President Roose- 
velt as America’s monetary goal. 
achieving the goal are being considered by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board. 

What the Commodity Dollar Is. 
new monetary unit, President Roosevelt told the 
World Economic Conference on July 3: “Let me be 
frank in saying that the United States of America 
seeks the kind of dollar which a generation hence 
will have the same purchasing power and debt 
paying power as the dollar value we hope to attain 


in the near future.” 


The Treasury points out that the statement im- 
plies two phases of monetary development: 
further readjustment of the value of the dollar 
to commodities, probably further depreciation, and 
then a stabilizing of that value in such a way that 
This information was amplified 
at the Treasury Department as follows: 

-To achieve this long-time purpose one of two 
Either prices must be con- 
trolled or the monetary unit must be varied in 
value to neutralize price movements as far as possi- 
contro] is more clearly 
within the realm of Government powers and be- 
cause it probably is less complicated than price 
fixing, this method may be followed. 

In the past when prices rose, the movement meant 
that the dollar was becoming less valuable in terms 
To state the relationship in re- 
verse of the ordinary way, a dollar is now worth 
only one bushel of wheat instead of two and a half . 
bushels as it was a few months ago. 
fall, money becomes more valuable. 

The commodity dollar seeks to obliterate these 


it will not change. 
things Is necessary. 
ble. 


Because monetary 


of commodities. 


TYPE of currency unique in the history of 
“commodity” 
sated” dollar geared to commodity values 
instead of precious metals, is being considered by 


Government Developing a New Dollar 
With Goods and Prices at Fixed Ratio 


Orderly Economic Practices and Conservation of Buying Power the Goal as 
Treasury and Reserve Board Work Out New Money System 


or “compen- or compensated 


otherwise would 


regulated. The 
gold content of 
movements of 


Methods for 


Explaining the level, would add 


In opposition 


value of commodities, its value must be regulated 


to offset price fluctuations which 
occur. How is this to be done? 


Proponents of the commodity or compensated 
dollar have suggested two ways 


in which it may be 
first is frequent adjustment of the 
the dollar in accordance with the 
a Government commodity price 


index. If wheat sells at a dollar an da half a bushel, 
for instance, as in 1924-25, and the price along with 
the price average for all other commodities rises 
5 per cent, the Government, wishing to keep prices 


1.16 grains of gold to the dollar, in- 


creasing its gold content by 5 per cent. Theoreti- 
cally this increase in the value of the dollar would 
bring it back to the previous relationship with 
commodity values. 


to this arrangement it has been 


argued that shifting of the gold content may have 


very little effect on domestic prices, except psycho- 


logically. 
A 


operations. 
the dollar and 


issue, and thus 


When prices reserve banks 


get in return. 


studving tax problems. that only States with balanced budgets | 
“The subcommittee is tentatively con- |< shall be allowed to participate in the | 
sidering suggesting a possible levy of a) lallocation of Federal funds. This con- 
small gross income tax to compensate for pomcersans of the Director of the Budget is 
the appalling list of deductions possible!in keeping with the provision of the In- 
under the present law. It would apply | dustrial Recovery Aci authorizing the 
to those already having a taxable status./Chief Executive to withhold funds from 
It is a tentative suggestion only and NO'grates which have not satisfatcorily ad- 
details have been worked out.” ‘justed their finances. 
Mr. Rainey Comments ' President Roosevelt is studying a long 
“I hope there will be no general reve- | list of projects submitted by the Board. | 
nue legislation at the next session.” Rep- | Mr. Douglas, in a statement following 4 
resentative Rainey ‘Dem.). of Carrofiton, | couference with the President, said thai 
Ill., Speaker of the House, staied. “We do ir sis concern is fOr strict. justification | of 
not want any more taxation.’ He and | every project in the public works pro- 
Senator Barkley ‘Dem.), of Kentucky, of | gram. which entails an increase in the, 


variations in value between money and Ladi- 
ties. A dollar will always be worth a given amount 
of food, clothing, furnishings and other commodi- 
ties because the Government will adjust its value to 
keep the relationship constant. 

Value of a currency will no longer be determined 
by a certain number of grains of gold into which 
it is supposedly convertible. Commodity values: 
lumped together in an index number will govern 
its value. Gold content, if it is important at all, 
will be a means for adjusting the currency value. 

How the Dollar Will Be Managed. To keep the 
Value of une Gover at fixed Somtionship to the 


as a whole. 


Prices and Purchasing Power. 
trol of the commodity dollar work out successfully, 
there would be little or no variation in prices taken 
Any concerted move in the general 


Because of the settlement of interna- 
tional balances in gold, the international situation 
might be changed, but gold is seldom used to settle 
domestic balances. 
being variable and unpredictable, might wear off. 


The second method for controlling dollar value is 
based on the assumption that the value of money 
depends on the quantity of it available and the 
velocity of its turn-over through credit. 
like other articles, has its value set by the law of 
supply and demand, it is held. 

If this is true, the Federal reserve banks could 
adjust the value of currency through open market 
If more money is needed to depreciate 


The psychological effect, beside 


Money, 


consequently raise. prices, the re- 


serve banks could buy Government securities in the 
open market, paying for them with money they 


increase the supply and decrease 


the value of dollars. 
To increase the value of the monetary unit the 


could sell Government securities, 


withdrawing from circulation the money which they 


In opposition to th’, plan it is sometimes argued 
that unless commercial banks, through which the 
reserve banks must operate, go along with the ex- 
pansion or contraction policies, they may nullify 
the actions of the reserve banks. 
New York City successfully counteracted reserve 
bank contraction policies in 1928-29. 


Large banks in 


Should the con- 


NG 


the Senate Committee on Finance and of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and | 
Currency, agreed the main legislation so 
far in contemplation is the enactment of— 
the annual supply bills. 

“TI shall not expect any increase in 
taxes.” declared Representative Dough- 
ton (Dem.). of Laurel Springs, N. C., chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, which committee initiates revenue | 
legislation in Congress, “but I hope we may | 
be able to make considerable reductions in 
taxes that are now too high because of | 
the emergency needs. If the 18th Amend- | 


ment is repealed. that would make still 


more imperative a review and readjust- 
ment of our entire tax structure.” 
But in the Meantime 

Much may happen between now and 
Jan. 3,” suggested Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., Majority 
Leader of the House. “It all depends on 
developments between how and then. Of 
course, there is going to be some railroad | 
legislation.” 

“It seems certain the income tax law |! 
must be revised, in the light of develop- 
ments at the reeent Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee hearings,” observed | 


—— 


Federal debt. 

| Fund Aliotted to Date 

' Thus far only the $400.000.000 for road 
‘building and the $238,000.000 for nava: 
construction have been allocated out of 
‘the fund provided by the Recovery Act. 
No action has been 


works projects now being studied for 


‘tion Finance Corporation. 

| New York is the only State which has . 
‘had its proposal for expenditure of its | 
allotment of Federal road funds approved | 
_by Acting Secretary of Agriculture R. G. 
| Tugwell. and Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. chairman of the Special 
Board for Public Works. who are in charge 
01 allocating such funds. 

How It Will Be Spent 

| The Department ot Agriculture has an- 
‘nounced that the approved proposal of 
|New York, signed by F. S. Greene, Su- 
-perintendent of Public Works. and A. W. 
Brandt. 
| vides for the expenditure of approximately 
'$12.2994.000 on roads included in the ap- 


| proved Federal-aid highway system. $5,-| 


570.000 on extensions of the Federal-aid ' 


: | system into or through municipalities, 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 1. anq@ $4,466,000 on secondary or feeder 
roads. 
“State is. $22,330,101. 


Federal Tax Income 
Turns Upward 


Receipts for Last Fiseal Period 
Showed Gain for First | 
Time Since 1930 , 


Receipts from internal revenue taxation | 
increased in the fiscal vear ended June | 
30 for the first time since 1930. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- | 
nounces that telegraphic reports from col- | 
lectors throughout the country indicate! 
receipts of $1.616,223.408 compared with | 
$1.554,.233.363 during the previous fiscal | 
year. an increase of $62,000.000. The total 
includes all monies from the income tax 


Under the program proposed by the 
The 
the State Department 


part of the contemplated work and ac- 


on 6. Column 


taken by the Board | 
on the $500.000.000 of non-Federal public : 


Commissioner of Highways, pro- | 


- on 2, Column 


Industry and Business Rushing Trade Caden; 
Warning Issued Against Excessive Production 


the Board by engineers of the Reconstruc- Pyblie Control Will Be Pe 


Alternative If Program 
Is Not Carried Out 


NDUSTRY and business, 
warning by the 


faced with the 
National Recovery | 


io the Administration, may tend OS 
lo unbalance production and consump- 
tion. In addition, the Department of 
Justice advised business leaders against 
attempting agreements in conflict with 
existing laws without first receiving ex- 


Administration that they must cooperate | 


promptly with the Government in formu- | 
lating codes of fair competition so that | Feady 
unemployed may be put to work and mass | 
purchasing power increased, are hurrying ; | 
agreements for submission to the Admin- 


istration. 
The Recovery Administration pledge 
itself to do its duty * 


'a square deal,” and denied 
Which have reached 
which intimate or state that 


labor 


The warnines sent out 


National Industrial 
from the threat of ‘ 
tion and rising prices, which, 


Recovery Act 


Dropped to 26,168 Last Year 


HERE were 3,717 fewer deaths from 
automobile accidents, not including 


| 


and miscellaneous taxes such as those! Collisions of automobiles with railroad 
cn gasoline. tobacco and beer. ' trains and street cars. in the death 
The increase was due wholly to the, registration area of continental United , 


miscellaneous taxes of which some 25 had! 
been enacted during the fiscal vear. In) 
addition rates on others had been in-! 
creased. 

Total revenues from the miscellaneous | 
taxes amounted to $869.440.211 compared | 
With $497,354.033 during the preceding fis- | 
cal vear, an increase of $372.090.000. These 
taxes brought in more than the tncome | 
tax for the first time since the enactment | 
cf the latter levy. 

Increased returns from the miscel-| 
laneous taxes were all but wiped out by| 
the decline in income tax receipts. They 
dropped from $1.056.879.330 a year ago 10} 
$746.783,196. The decrease was particu- 
larly heavy among _ corporation taxes, 
which fell from $629.603.704 a vear ago to| 
$295.302.432 in the vear just closed. Re-! 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


+ 


States. exclusive of Utah. in 1932 than 
in 1931. This is a decrease of nearly 
2'» per cent. 

The number of deaths in 1932, as dis- 
closed July 7 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, was 26.168. In 1931 it was 29.885. 

The Pacific States as a group had the 
highest death rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion both in 1932 and 1931. The least 
populated State in the Union—Nevada— 
had the highest death rate from auto- 
mobile accidents in both years. 

The death rate for the entire country, 
exclusive of Utah, was 219 for each 
100.000 of population in 1932 and 25.1 
in 1931. The Pacific States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California had a com- 
bined rate higher.than that for the en- 
tire country, the respective rates for the 
two years being 33.2 and 37.2. 

The high rate in California was re- 


= 


sponsible for a considerable part of the 
figures assigned to the Pacific States. 
the rate of 36.9 in 1932 having been the 
third highest in the country. It was 
exceeded only by Nevada's rate of 63.4 
— that of the District of Columbia— 

The lowest mortality rates in 1932 were 
in North Dakota, 8.3; Mississippi. 11.4: 
Arkansas, 13.9; South Dakota, 14.1. and 
New Hampshire, 15.0. - 

In the group of 92 cities of 100.000 or 
more population, there were 8,573 deaths, 
or a rate of 22.8 per 100,000 population. 
from automobile accidents in 1932 as 
compared with 9,825 deaths, or a rate of 
26.6 in 1931. The cities which had the 
highest mortality rates from automobile 
accidents in 1932 were Camden, N. J., 
65.4; Nashville, Tenn., 45.9: San Diego. 
Calif., 41.6: Jacksonville, Fla., and Ta- 
coma, Wash.. each 41.5. 

Somerville, Mass., ranked lowest, with 
a death rate of 10.3. Lynn, Mass.. fol- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2. 


‘to see that all labor 
—organized as well as unorganized—gets 
statements 
the Administration 
it is the 
The total apportionment to the | PUrpose of the Administration to unionize | 
and that the only way labor oan 
secure benefits under the Recovery Act | 
‘State officials the money will be spent is to join a union. 
in 56 of the 62 counties in the State. 
‘United States Bureau of Public Roads ana istration resulted from the apparent re- 
of Public Works luctance of some industries to act quickly 
ave already agreed upon plans for a large in accepting opportunities offered by the 
and 
‘speculative’ produc- 
according 


Gen. 
d. when he pointed out that officials of the 
| Administration have been consulting with 


emption by means of approved codes of 


ifair competition. 


The National Recovery Administration, 
which has the cotton textile code almost 
for presentation to the President, 
(now expects the early filing of codes tor 
ihe coal, oil, steel, and other important 
industries. This was revealed July 7 by 
Hugh S&S. Johnson, Administrator, 


representatives of various industries to 


‘aia them in ironiug out differences. 


by the Admin- 


| 


Federal Policy.—In an address in New 
| York, July 6, which he said was a formal | 


In This Issue 


Keeping Buying Power 
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Anti-trust Laws to Be Used 
If Illegal Combinations 
Are Attempted 


tion,” 
be the National Recovery Administration, | 


‘advised industry in the United States to of bank affiliates until 
act swiftly in accepting the opportunity junder the Banking Act on June 16, 1934. 
offered by the National Indusfilal Re-' 


covery Act to “cooperate” with the Fed- 
cortrol over business. 
Mr. Richberg’s address 
page 8.) 

Calling upon industry to accept “a’' new | 
' opportunity for self-government,” Mr. 
'Richberg said the Recovery Act is a chal- 
lenge to industry and labor which must be | 
'met in the next 60 days. 
ized groups of either management or labor 
fail to meet that challenge,” he added, 
_“they will be indicted for incompetence | 
_by the suffering millions who are now giv- 
‘ing to industrial leadership one more 


chance—perhaps the last—to justify its | 


authority.” 
Debate over questions of the constitu- 
tionality of the law are futile. the Admin- 


‘(Continued on Pepe 9. Column 


RELAXED CONTROL 
OF RITUAL WINE 


Federal Regulations Governing 
Sacramental Use in Home 


Are Modified 


HE Federal Government has modified 
in seven major ways its control over 

the sacramental use of wine in homes. 
Under the new regulations issued July 
5 by the Attorney General, Homer S. 
Cummings, and Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, S. B. Gibbons, the Government 
doubled the amount of wine which may 


|dispense the wine, 


‘agents no longer need investigate the le- 
‘gitimate needs of congregations, that in- 


_ York mutual savings banks. 


be obtained. 

It also provided that church officials 
may designate distributors. or’ wineries to 
that permits will be 
instead of. 30 days, that 


good for 90 


vstigations generally are no longer spe- 
cifically authorized, that receipts need no 
longer be kept by dispensers and that no 


regular reports on dispensing need be 
filed. 
Modification of Government control 


over sacramental wines used in the home 
follows a Similar relaxation in control 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Affiliate Relations 
Of Banks in Reserve: 


Continued Rising 
Of Barometers of 
Business Activity 


No Signs of Slackening in 
High Operating Rate Is 
Noted as Indexes Mount 
Steadily 


Automobile Output 
Resists July Lull 


Postal Receipts Increased at 50 
Selected Cities During June 

| And Prices Still Are Go- 

ing Upward 


No indication of slackening in the high 
rate 0: operations in industries produc- 
ing consumers’ goods has yet appeared and 
the upward movement in production ac- 
tivity is continuing. 

The major indexes during the week 
ended July 1 moved to the highest level 
of the year and in numerous instances 
compare favorably with the 1931 record, 
according to the Department of Com- 


System to Be Studied: 


Regular (¢ Call for Statement 


Information as to Interest 
on Savings Accounts 


ii ies into the relationships between 
| Federal reserve member banks and their 


affiliates and into the interest rates being ' 
paid by 
|pasits have been started by the Federa: 
Reserve Board. 

As the Board launched these new in- 
‘vestigations, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation announced loans totaling 
$150,000,000 to the mutual savings banks 
‘of New York State. The purpose of the 
loam-. the Corporation explained, 
| ease withdrawal restrictions on the $10,- 
000. 
to 


t more’ lending by tle banks. 
Regular Call Issued 


The inquiry into the affiliates and in- 
terest rates of Federal reserve member 
banks came as part of the regular bank 
cail issued by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
lrency and the Federal Reserve Board on 
{July 7, asking for condition reports as 
‘of June 30. Information about interest 
lyates on savings accounts is for the pur- 
pose of guiding the Board in the regula- 
“on of such rates, a duty imposed by 
‘the Glass-Steagall Banking Act. The 
call for condition reports on affiliates also 
‘is mandatory under the new law. 

All facts concerning the affiliate which 
refiect on the condition of the bank must 
be reported. Forms for the new statement 
‘have been made up by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and forwarded to the re- 
‘serve banks for mailing to member banks. 

Reconstruction Loan 
| If the Board is not satisfied with the 
‘reports, it may send its own examiners 
into the member banks to make a sur- 
vey of any bank and its affiliates. Al- 
though the Board has the right to ex- 
tend the time for filing reports on affil- 
lates, it does not contemplate any blanket 


“statement of policy by the Administra- ‘extension on this first call. 
Donald Richberg, general counsel | 


The new report and examination pro- 
| visions are intended to control the action 
their abolition 


Of the $150,000,000 advanced to the mu- 
tual savings banks of New York by the 


eral Government, or else to expect public | Reconstruction Finance Corporation, $100,- 
‘The full text of | 000,000 is to go to the Institutional Se- 
is printed on: curities 


Corporation. a mortgage loan 
‘company being formed with a capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000,000 subscribed by the New 

Mortgages 


| will be the security given for this loan. 


“If the organ- , 


Forbidden to Testify 


The remaining $50,000,000 will go to the 
Savings Banks Trust Company, a central 


‘institution for the State mutual savings 


! banks. 


Capital. notes in the trust com- 


| pany, which amount to preferred stock, 


will be bought by the Corporation. 

The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that it will not allow Federal offi- 
cials connected with the two closed banks 
of Detroit, the Guardian and First Na- 
, tional Banks, to testify before grand jury 
| goacendings now going on in that city. 


And for Development of Communities 


OW IS the ideal time for cities, 

*™“ towns. and villages, to appoint com- 
missions to develop plans for community 
development and to prepare zoning 
schemes for the proper segregation of 
residential. business, and_ industrial 
building. The present relatively dormant 
condition of the building industry makes 
it possible for communities to make: 
plans for orderly construction without 
interfering with a large number of proj- 
ects under development. 

This is the opinion of James S. Tay- 
lor, chief, division of building and hous- 
ing, United States Bureau of Standards. 
_ He points out that cities contemplating 
| zoning regulations can prepare for the 

revival of building by putting these reg- 

ulations into effect now. By so doing 
they will prevent uneconomical building 
and conserve realty values. 

A factor which makes the present 
particularly opportune for development 
of city zoning plans, says Mr. Taylor, is 

the prospect of. the erection of public 


buildings under the Federal aid program. 
If zoning plans are in force the new 
public buildings can be placed where 
they will be ot the most value. 

Building of new highways and by-pass 
routes which may also be financed under 


_ the public aid program can also be fa- 


Cjlitated if each city which is aided has 
a definite plan of development. 

The total number of zoned munici- 
palities in the United States increased to 
1,236 during 1932, 41 cities adopting zon- 
ing regulations for the first time during 
that year. There were 806 cities with 
city planning commissions at the end 
of 1932. a decrease of 22 from the num- 
ber at the end of the previous year. 

Planning and zoning activities, requir- 


_ ing and receiving the talents of men of 


outstanding ability in their communities, 
can be carried on with a comparatively 
modest budget, in Mr. Taylor's opinion. 
Communities in which these activities 
have been undertaken might to advan- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
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Of Condition Also Asks | 


member banks on savings de- | 


is to 


A> of deposits in these banks and 


'merce in its weekly summary of business 
conditions, 

Steel activity exceeds 50 per cent of 
‘capacity and is at the highest point since 
| April ,1931. 


Autos in Good Demand 

Automobile production continues up- 
ward and the output for the week ended 
July 1 was larger than at any time since 
June, 1931. 

Freight-car loadings reached 605,000 
_Cars in the week ended June 24, and the 
percentage increase over a year ago 
widened. The Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
| Boards estimate that loadings for the 
third quarter of this year will exceed 
those in the same quarter of 1932 by 10 
per cent. 


Up Go Postal Receipts 

Postal receipts for June at 50 
cities throughout the country shdWwed an 
increase of $2,982,252 or 13.55 ger ce 
over the corresponding month ‘in 19 
it was announced June 6 by the 
Office Department. Detroit, Mich.. 
Dayton, Ohio, were the only cities A 
group which showed deer 
for the month, In each instane , how- 
ever, the decrease was léss than. 2 per 
cent. Akron, Ohio, showed the largest 
increase. 

The total receipts for June were $24,- 
988,394, compared with $22,006,142 for 
June of last year. 


Wholesale Prices Rising 

A further increase was reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the index 
number of wholesale prices for the week 
ended July 1, the advance being approx- 
imately 1.8 per cent. 

Increases were shown in farm products, 
textile products, fuel and lighting, metals 
and metal products, building materials, 
housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Slight decreases were noted in foods, 
hides and leather products and in chemi- 
cals and drugs. 

“Employment and pay-roll gains have 
lagged considerably behind the increases 
in production,” said a statement issued 
July 5 by the Department of Commerce. 
“While factory employment and pay rolls 
both increased last month, and the up- 
ward trend continued in June, the indexes 
in May were below the low level of a 
year ago. Average hourly factory earn- 
ings during the month also were at a 
new low point. 

“The American Federation of Labor es- 
timates the number of unemployed in June 
at ever 11,500,000. 

“Available indexes of consumer pure 
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Entry. Qualifications 
——Of Colleges 


Choice of 36 Methods of Gain- 
ing Admission Are Listed 
By Office of Education 


Prospective coliege students next Fall 
will have their choice of 36 methods of 
entering college. This number of differ- 
ent college entrance requirements was 
found by the Office of Education in a re- 
cent survey of 517 institutions of higher 
education. 

In addition to studying the procedure 
necessary to enter college, the Office of 
Education found that only 33 out of 2,196 
public high schools which replied to an 
inquiry have practices designed to pre- 
pare the high school student for transi- 
tion to college life. 

Tt was found that 25 individual methods 
of entrance are used by colleges in the 
United States. Eleven other methods of 
passing On qualifications of prospective 
students are used in various combinations 


of entrance requirements. 


Twenty-three per cent of the 517 insti- 


lutions reported that regular students 
may gain admission by means of the 
high-school diploma. This method is 


most common in the South and among 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 
Sixty-three per cent of the 517 schools 
admit regular students on the basis of a 
high-school transcript of credits. The 
West takes the lead in using this method, 
30 per cent of western schools resorting. 
to it/-compared with 20 per cent of the 
New England schools. 

Twenty-six per cent of all colleges al- 
low regular students to enter by passing 
college board examinations. This prac- 
tice is most common in the larger schools 
in New England and among the public 
colleges and universities. Twelve per cent 
of the institutions use rank in the high 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 3] 
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State Supervision 
Over Commercial 


Flying ()perations 


Trend Toward Uniform Laws 


Is Revealed as Adoption 


Of Federal Requirements: 
Spreads 


A trend toward uniformity in State leg- | 
islation governing commercial aircraft 


-erations may be seen in the fact that the | 


number of States basing their legislation 
upon the Federal licensing requirements | 
has increased in the last four years. 
Thirty-three States and Territories re- 
quire Federal aircraft and airmen licenses 


for all operations within their borders, il 
‘require Federal licenses for commercial | 


aircraft operations, 4 require either Fed- 


‘eral or State licenses, 3 require State li- 


censes, and 1 has no aeronautical legisla- | 
tion. according to the latest information 
available to the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 

At the time of the National Conference | 


|} € 


“of Uniform Aeronautic Regulatory Laws 
-held in Washington during December, 
- 1930, at the invitation of the Secretary 
-of Commerce the situation was as follows: 
22 States and Territories required Federal 


licenses; 12 required Federal licenses for | 


. commercial operations; six required .either 
- Federal or State licenses; six required 


State licenses and six had no legislation 
_- in this field. | 


Inspection of Candidates 


In a few cases, States have appointed , 
for 
State licenses, while in others the State, 
license is issued to any candidate who- 


‘inspectors to examine candidates 


holds a Federal license. In only one or 
two instances, however, have States at- 
tempted to establish organizations for en- 


* gineering inspection and flight testing of | 


aircraft. Such a procedure would entail 


“considerable expense, and State officials | 


- usually have felt. that there was no ne- 
- cessity of duplicating the work of the 


Federal Government in making engineer- | 


- 


“used in pursuit. of regulatory tasks. 

least one aerial police force has been or- 

~« ~ ganized, its officers patrolling beats in air- 

craft for the purpose of watching for vio- | 

_lations of aeronautic regulations, and also 
‘for other police and rescue work. 


ing tests. 

Enforcement of State regulations is han- 
died by the State aeronautical inspectors 
in those States which have them. Others 
have found that the State police force or 
constabulary can handle aeronautic prob- 
lems satisfactorily. The police officers are. 
given instruction so that they will recog- 
nize low flying, illegal acrobats, and other 
offenses of aeronautic regulations and air. 
traffic rules, and are instructed to. make 
arrests when necessary. The State law, 
usually makes a violation of this type a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or jail. 
sentence, and violators are tried in the 
State courts. 

Several States own 


aircraft which are 
At. 


Investigation of Accidents 


Aircraft accidents are investigated in 
me States. The Federal Government 


‘Investigates all accidents to civil aircraft, | 


‘but some States either coperate with the | 
_ Federal inspectors or pursue independent | 
“Investigations to determine whether there | 


have been violations cf State regulations. 

Some variety exists in the details of 
administration and enforcement in <iffer- 
ent States, as is indicated by the foregoing. 
However, from the standpoint of the air- 
min, the manner of enforcement is not of | 
so much consequence as the tenor of the | 
regulations themselves. He finds it difficult | 
to comply with one set of rules in one’ 
State and a different set in another be- | 
cause of the time and effort necessary to 
familiarize himself with various codes. 
Where States have modeled their legisla- | 
tion upon Federal requirements and 
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THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


Rise in Bread Prices---Legal Aspect of Trade Codes---State Budgets and Federal Grants--- 
Modernizing the Battleships---City Relief Costs---Liberalizing Church Wine 


* 


HECKING BREAD PRICES. Complaints of ad- 
C vances in bread prices in various parts of the 

country are to receive the immediate attention 
of the Government. Cases reaching the Department 
of Agriculture have been laid before the Attorney 
General, whose office announces that prosecutions will 
be initiated whete conclusive evidence of bread prof- 
iteering can be obtained. 

At the same time Secretary Wallace has warned 
processors of wheat that the anti-trust laws are not 
repealed and that “concerted action by business men” 
to fix prices is still illegal. 

This statement followed warnings by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration that if necessary 
it would put into effect that provision of the Agricul- 
tural Act designed to protect consumers against inor- 
dinate prices. 

Declaring “this is no time to increase the profit 
on bread,” Administrator George N. Peek said he 
did not believe there is any justification for some of 
the bread price increases that have been reported. 
Government experts are preparing an analysis of the 
price changes in all elements entering into the manu- 
facture of bread and this will be made public. 


In the complaints reaching Washington regarding 
actual or prospective price increases it is stated that 
bakers generally had explained them as due to the 
processing tax on wheat effective July 9 and to the 

recent advance in the price of wheat itself. 


The position of the Government on the bread and 
other reported instances of restrictive agreements by 
sundry groups is made clear in a statement July 7 by 
the Attorney General. In effect he points out that 
the National Recovery Act has neither repealed nor 
suspended the anti-trust laws and that industrial and 
other groups must abide by the terms of these laws 
until they obtain exemption by formulating a code 
as required by the Recovery Act. 


ALANCED BUDGETS FOR STATE AID. When 
the States come to Washington with applica- 
tions for grants under the public works program 

they must come with balanced budgets if the policy 
advocated by ‘the Director of the Budget, Lewis 
Douglas, prevails. While the President has not yet 
given his views on the matter Mr. Douglas’s position 
is in harmony with a provision of the law authorizing 
the Chief Executive to withhold funds from States 
that have not adjusted their financial affairs. — 


Meanwhile the allocation of the $400,000,000 for 
immediate Federal public works is being given 
further study by the special Cabinet Committee. Non- 
essential projects are being weeded out of the long 
list proposed by the.special public works board and 
caution is being exer@iséd that only the most useful 
undertakings and those that will most greatly aid in 
employment will be submitted for Presidential ap- 
proval. Mr. Roosevelt has had before him for some 
days a tentative list of these projects, but they are 
now being regroupd. A final announcement of the 
Federal program is expected within a few days. 

In the meantime is is known that the President is 
considering the appointment of regional administra- 
tors of public works instead of one for each State. 
He has made no decision as yet but he has discussed 
the proposal with some officials and with visitors to 
the White House. 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


levels and trade practice questions could be subordi- 
nated to that end. | 

As yet no trade agreement under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act has been submitted for approval 
although several have reached advanced stages of 
consideration. It is indicated in responsible quarters 
that one reason for the delay in these agreements, 
as well as the cotton textile code, is for a thorough 
rechecking of their legal aspects that they may be 
made as impervious to attack in the courts as possible. 

As another defense against possible legal attacks 
on both the Agricultural Adjustment and Recovery 
Administrations it is now planned to work out a rela- 
tion between the two agencies that would make them 
both impregnable. To that end the authority under 
the Recovery Act, which the Government regards as 
legally “foolproof,” would be used in the operation of 
both programs. The result would be to incorporate 
in the agricultural marketing agreements the mini- 
mum wage and maximum working hour provisions of 
the industrial codes, thus giving them the status of 
codes of fair competition as provided for in the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 


partment is seeking another advance from 

National Recovery Act funds in addition to 
the recent grant of $238,000,000 for new ships. It 
will ask the President to allot $77,000,000 to mod- 
ernize the battleships ‘Maryland,’ “California,” 
“West Virginia,” “Colorado,” and “Tennessee” and to 
recondition other ships as a further step in bringing 
the Navy up to the full strength permissible under 
existing international agreements. 

The five battleships would be given gun elevation 
to increase battle-range, additional deck protection 
against air attack, and hull “blisters” against tor- 
pedoes and mines. New boilers and machinery and 
other equipment also are contemplated where needed. 
When the battleships “New York” and “Texas” were 
recently modernized some doubt arose as to whether 
their gun elevation was permissible under the terms 
of the London Treaty. This doubt has now been re- 


is THE NAVY. The Navy De- 


solved and the improvement of their range also is. 


planned if the requested allotment is approved by 
the President. Should the new program be allowed 
the Navy will have 15 first line ships equal to any 
afloat in big gun range. | 

The Navy Department also has under considera- 
tion a program of $39,000,000 for the rehabilitation 
of shore stations as part of the public works program. 
Secretary Swanson says the entire naval plan would 
utilize American shipyards, public and private, to full 
capacity for some years. 


ITY RELIEF COSTS. Of i® $29,500,000 spent 
for relief in the 28 larger cities during May by 
far the larger portion came from the United 

States Treasury through the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. Of all recorded expenditures 
67.6 per cent were Federal funds, 6 per cent from 
State treasuries, 7 per cent from private charitable 
organizations and 19.4 per cent from county and city 
appropriations. Of.the $5,348,000 spent by Chicago 
$4,835,000, or 97.5 per cent, came from Federal funds. 
In New York City the proportion of Federal money 
was 69.5 per cent. 


Relief expenditures per capita in the States ranged 


* * 


when a large proportion of men of marriageable age 
were in military service. 

The relative change in the marriage rate in the 
different States ranged from a decrease of 43.5 per 
cent in lowa to an increase of 6.6 in Nebraska. Only 
10 States showed increases. 

The decline in divorces was even more noticeable, 
being 160,239 as compared to 183,664 in 1931, a de- 
crease of 12.7 per cent. The Bureau of the Census 


offers no official explanation of the situation, but the 


unofficial answer in both instances is that it is due 
to economic conditions. 


5 Death Penalty 


As Imposed by 


Various States 


Forms of Execution Where 
Capital Punishment Is 
Legal; Electrocution Is 
Most Common Method 


_ Electrocution has become the predomi- 
‘nant method of executing persons con- 
'demned to death in the United States. 

This is shown by a record compiled by 
|E. R. Amick, statistician for the Depart- 
‘ment of Public Welfare of the State of 
| linois, showing that of the 155 persons 
executed in 1932, 105 died in the electric 


chair, 49 were hanged and 1 was executed 
| by the use of lethal gas. 

| . Capital punishment is legal in 40 States 
/and the District of Columbia, but there 
| were no executions in 1932 in 13 of these 
| States. The record compiled by Mr. 


* * 

HURCH WINE LIBERALIZED. The Govern- 
ment has eased the restrictions on the distri- 
bution of sacramental wine. Amended regula- 

tions increase from one gallon to two gallons a year 
the quantity allowed for adults and the limitation on 
any one family is raised from five to ten gallons a 
year. Supervisors are permitted to authorize larger 
amounts where justified. The former provision that 
all sacramental wine must be issued through church 
officials to church members is abolished. Instead the 
new rules permit distributors or wineries designated 
hy church officials to distribute directly to the con- 
sumer. 

Under the amended regulations properly designated 
church officials may distribute sacramental wine to 
their congregations or may designate a winery or its 
agent to maintain a place of distribution and act as 
their agent. The distributor is required to keep a 
separate record of each congregation served and its 
records are open to inspection by Federal agents. 


Amick shows that electrocution is the 
legal means of execution in 20 States and 


the District of Columbia and kLanging in 
17; shooting or hanging is optional with 
the person sentenced in Utah; in Ken- 
tucky, electrocution is the method used 
except for cases of criminal assault, when 
the convicted person is hanged; in Ne- 
vada, lethal gas is used. 
‘Capital Punishment Resumed 


Five States have reenacted laws per- 
mitting capital punishment after having 
abolished it, but in only two of them were 


there any executions last year. 


Arizona abolished capital punishment in 


1916 and restored it in. 1918; Colorado 


abolished in 1897 and restored in 1901, and 


‘had two executions in 1932: Iowa abol- 


ished in 1872, restored in 1878; Oregon 
abolished in 1912, restored in 1920; Wash- 
ington abolished in 1913, restored in 1919, 
and had two executions in 1932. 
Michigan, according to Mr. Amick’s rec- 
ord, was the first State to abolish the 
death penalty, except for treason, this ac- 


The new rule on church wine, with the recent lib- 
eralization of the regulations on medicinal liquor and 
the legalization of 3.2 wine and beer, will enable the 
enforcement unit to concentrate its efforts against 
big violators of the prohibition law despite recent 
reduction in its appropriation and consequent cut in 
personnel. 


cent reduction in pay of Federal employes will 

continue in effect for at least another six 
months. This was ofdered by the President July 5 
under the authority given him in the Economy Act 
and on a report from the Department of Labor*that 
living costs for the six months ended June 30 were 
23.9 per cent lower than for the base period ending 
June 30, 1928. The order affects all Government em- 
ployes except the members of the judiciary and the 
President himself. Mr. Roosevelt, however, has been 
voluntarily returning 15 per cent of his salary to the 
Treasury. 

In the meantime departmental heads are trying to 
formulate a policy that will enable the replacement 
of at least a portion of the employes dismissed in the 
newly created emergency agencies such as farm re- 
lief and public works. The President has indicated 
that he will await the report of a committee of Cab- 
_— officers on the question before announcing his 
policy. 


x * 
Fr cent. red PAY CUTS CONTINUED. The 15 per 


IRST ROAD FUND ASSIGNED. New York is 
the first State to have its road building program 
receive Federal approval and to be allotted funds 
from the $400,000,000 highway appropriation in the 
National Recovery Act. The State’s apportionment is 
$22,330,000 and under its approved proposal the 


tion having been taken in 1847. A bill 
providing for electrocution was passed in 
1929, but was vetoed by the Governor. 

Rhode Island followed in 1852, making” 
an exception in the case of a murderous 
attack on prison guards, and Wisconsin 
enacted a law in 1853 to abolish capital 
punishment, although there had been only 
three executions in the State. 

Death Penalty in Maine 


The death penalty was not permitted in 
Maine from 1876 to 1882, when it was re- 
stored, but was abolished again in 1887. 
Murder committed in prison, however, is 
punishable by death. 

The last legal execution in Kansas was 

‘in 1870, but in 1907 a law was passed 
|abolishing capital punishment. Similar 
‘laws were enacted in Minnesota in 1911 
and in North Dakota and South Dakota 
in 1915. 
' Puerto Rico abolished the death penalty 
in 1929. Hanging is legal in Alaska and 
Hawaii, and electrocution in the Philip- 
! pines. The only execution in 1932, how- 
i ever, was in Hawaii, where one Filipino 
| Was hanged. In addition, according to 
| Mr. Amick’s record, one Hawaiian was 
lynched. 

The record also shows one colored per- 
son lynched in each of the States of 
Florida, Louisiana and Missouri; three in 
Mississippi and two in West Virginia. 

The States which use the electric chair 
are Alabama, Arkansas, District of Co- 
' lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
| Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
| Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont and Virginia. 


Electrocutions for Crime in 1932 
Mr. Amick’s tabulation of the 155 ex- 


1.36 in M h t ecutions of white and colored persons in 
adopted the Federal Air Traffic Rules this | x rom $1. 6 in Massachusetts to 1.7 cents in Maryland. greater part of the allotment will be spent on roads | 1932 follows: Color distribution is not 
trouble is obviated. | According to the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- _ included in the Federal aid highway sv | available for Louisiana and New York. 
4 included in the Federal aid highway system. 
The Aeronautics Branch has endeavored RADE CODE PROGRESS. With the report on ment of Labor relief expenditures in 120 cities last Th lati f d ae White Colored 
te keen itself informed of State e regulations for road construction under these 
rep NSCH the trade code of the cotton textile industry year totaled $313,000,000, or 79 per cent more than rrants to the States r Alabama ......... eee oe 
nautic legislation. The inf-rmation set bei ) grants to the States provide for the greatest possible 2 
forth in the compilation given hereafter _, being prepared for early submission to the in 1931. These cities with the areas included in their se of human labor instead of machinery in order California .... ee 
represents the present knowledge of the President, the covenants of other major industries relief work represent 36 per cent of the total popu- to absorb the maximum of unemployed. A 30-hour IES + OE 
Branch in this ges a it should be are progressing to a stage where they may be pre- lation of the country. During March last this repre- work week is established where feasible and employes ; i 20 Cee 8. us 4 
orne in mind that legislatures now in sented to the Recovery Administration for early sentative group of cities spent about $40,000,000 in ill be selected f lis i ‘S$ § | MMR | arenes sees eee . 
session may alter the laws, and that in " - . ‘ilies will be selected from lists of qualified workers sub- Georgi 4 8 
some’ States aeronautical commissions are hear Ings. The coal, oil and steel interests are said unemployment relief. itt d b © gia 
1 con mitted by agencies designated by the United States 2 3 
eepewered to make changes in regulations to be nearing agreements on the drafts of their codes * * Employment Service. All construction contracts shall | Sediiome sie 1 1 
15. nO ig aoe but as yet no dates for open hearings have been set. EWER MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. The _ prescribe minimum wages for both skilled and un- | Kentucky weseeeseeeeee 5 
quiring Lice | Inasmuch as the cotton textile people led the way C B , skilled lab | Louisiana ....eeeeeee. 21". 
Thirty-three States and Territories re- their trade code will be the first promulgated finds that the y ear 1932 set a new | Maryland ..... 2 
quire Federal aircraft and airmen license ~ . low rate for marriages in the United States. The Former service men with dependents will be given 
for all operation. They are: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, the Administrator, has em- divorce rate also fell. Marriages performed through- preference in employment and the regulations also Mississippi a eae 2 8 
Alabama* New Jersey phasized the fact that while the Administration has out the country numbered 981,759, or 79,032 fewer provide for the use of local labor to the fullest pos- : Missouri .......++. a 3 1 
Aleka ted Mexico been wi ging wage and work hours agreements first . than in 1931, the ratio being 7.9 per 1,000 of popula- _sible extent by placing in the preferred class residents | — eld: Sy Ponte : ; 
rice plage industry may include trade practice stipulations in tion as compared with 8.5. of the political subdivision in which the construction | oie er cae 
iware Ohir their codes. The question of wages and hours, how- This is the first time in 21 years that marriages _is located. The $400,000,000 has been alloted to the | North Carolina ...... 1 "1 
Florida Oklahoma — ever, he described as the “very Bible” of the Recovery have fallen below the million mark. Prior to 1931 States on the basis of population, area and existing | OhIO .......  veeeee “ 4 3 
Idaho Pennsylvania Act in the effort to spread employment and raise pay the lowest marriage rate since 1867 occurred in 1917 highway mileage. - | Oklahoma ..... . 3 1 
Illinois Rhode Island | Pennsylvania ....... 4 1 
ws | South Carolina ....... 1 8 
Iowa South Dakota 
‘fornia, 113; Illinois. 93; Ohio, 86; Texas 8 
Kansas Texas Rules Relaxéd for Use G V S | mmunities | 
Kentucky Utah Of Wine in Home| NEW DOLLAR BEIN DE I ED 2 74, 1 
Louisiana Vermont Vv oO ment 1t1lon 0 Ci y p anning com- ee 
Michigan Washington WITH FIXED PRICE RATIOS f° Flan Develop missions there are many local committees’ West Virginia 1 
ississipp isconsin 'which work ‘atin wi 
Missouri Wyoming Opportunity Offers in Con-, rx in active cooperatin with the | *Color distribution not available for 
Montana tieation was authorized in an act passed 
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*Law requires State license; Commis- | 


‘at the last session of 


Congress. 


Stable Prices and Orderly Economic Practices the Goal as | 


nection With Public Works 


I regional or county planning commissions | 
| which are found in somé@ States. In New| 


Louisiana and New York. 
The “white” column includes one Mexi- 


sion advises same will only be premised! Under the new regulations each adult, 
by Federal license. ** Except solo pleasure. raember of a congregation which by reso- | 


Commercial Licenses Only luti [Continued from Page 1.} 


Federal license for all commercial aircraft |!@™mental wine for use in rites conducted commodity index would be offset by an ad- 
operation. They are: ‘in the home may have two gallons in-| JUstment in the value of the “i es 

Colorado; District of Columbia; Hawaii; <teaq of al Z ._, Minor price movements on the part 0 
Minnesota (Federal pilot license for al! fly-:_ — individual commodities might still be pos- | | 
ing); Nebraska; Nevada; North Carolina;|™U™ for a family is raised from fivé ciple. The price of oats, for instance, f ‘whether less vital activities might not, 
Oregon; Philippines; Virginia; West Vir- to ten gallons a year. 'might advance, and the value of lumber | °@re for them. 


more economically be temporarly res 

ginia. Agents of the Bureau of Industrial Al-| fall. The movements, however, could duced. | 

Four Siates require Federal or State li- |, a ass ; | become widespread or continue long in any | » the hese are subjects, in which the busi- 
cense for all aircraft operations. They are: no longer under instructions to in portant commodity group without | Commodity dollar is urged by its propo-, 


| munity interested, 
Maine; Maryland; New Hampshire, Ten- | ‘"Vestigate whether the quantity of wine | affecting the general index and starting rote because it would give assurance to carts ae < a rnaronaes moment, in 
nessee. exceeds the legitimate needs of the con- | the wheels of compensation in the mone- ae ee one ee Se. |S | obtaining a full measure of value for 

ali operation. They +e + 20 Mertctone bora aregation, Investigations generally are tion to scientifically planned industry. To. each dollar of taxation, may, with p 


en not authorized, and new permits must be To producers, agricultural and indus- ihe purchaser it would be a guaran both to themselves and their communities, 
necticut, Massachusetts. acted upon in 30 days and renewals in: (rial, such a price system would mean a P Guarantee 


& ° | /York there are 250 of these small groups. can in Colorado, one Mexican in Nevada 
’ ’ 
New Monetar y System Is Being Worked Out | [Continued from Page 1.] |The number of regional and county plan- one Filipino in New Jersey, one Indian in 


‘tage investigate the subject thoroughly, ning commissions had risen to 82 at the Oklahoma. one Cuban in Pennsylvania, 
as failure to adopt a city plan or a zon- | close of 1932, an increase of 3 over 1931. | and one Mexican in Texas. 

ing ordinance almost inevitably proves’ 

gency step would have to be taken. Price | wasteful in the long run. Likewise, in t = 
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“eve well afford to become sponsors. They 
| ,One State has no aeronautical legisla | days, both new requirements. stable return. To the wage-earner it /subjects on which business and industria! 
Church officers are no longer persou- mean an unvarying purchasing Y jeaders owe their communities their best 


power; his pay envelope would obtain the thought and effort. 

same amount of bread; shoes and rent “8! aebtor. whether he be a produc er or a| Most of the cities of more than 25,000 
generation hence” as it did on the day the) vage-earner, there would be some assur- Population already have zoning regula- | 
stabilized monetary unit was adopted. ance that the money with which he paid tions. A'report issued by the Division of 
and bended fer thin suvace The dollar adjusted to commodity values +i. gebt would be no harder to obtain | Building and Housing states ‘that a total 
Australian tanners and footwear pro- : purpose. is not being advanced as a panacea. It than the money which he had borrowed.-population in excess of 48,400,000 is in- 
ducers are making a bid for the leather DP 'SPensers need no longer require re- might discourage some speculation in " ee cluded in-the-zoned-municipalities in this 
trade of Asia by sending a display on °“Pts from those to whom the wine is| commodities, but new forms of trading, say country — | 

board a ship which will visit the East In- 8/VYen. Records of the names and ad- of corn for wheat instead of dollars for | 


Gies and the Federated Malay States, ac- dresses of those rectiving wine still must; wheat, might develop. The dollar itself New York State contains the greatest 


‘ally responsible for distribution of the | 
Australians Make Bid sacramental wine to members of the con- | 


| 
{regation who use it in their homes. A> 
For Asiatic Shoe Trade winery or distributor ‘may be designated | 
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cording to J. G. Schnitzer, of the Com- be kept, but these records need be snowy 
d | 


‘only upon request of a Federal agent an 


The display, similar to those used at not upon each application for renewal. 


trade fairs, contains various grades of 
leather and footwear. Prices and terms | 
are made available to interested buyers by | 


Illinois State Costs 


might be open to speculative operations 
unless closely guarded by the Govern- 
ment. Persons might sell it short on the 
theory that next month the gold content 


would be reduced unless the Government 


kept it closely protected. 


Discussed With President 


Questions relating to the Government’s 
credit and financial policies were dis- 
cussed July 6 at a conference between the 


number of zoned communities, with 215. | 


'New Jersey follows with 132; then Cali- 


serve System and the plans for the im-— 


mediate future. 


mornings, 


Advertising copy should be received in Washington Friday 
but emergency copy if 
Scheduled in advance can be handled Saturday mornings. 


in mat form and 


He added ihat the open market opera- | 
tions of the Reserve Board had resulted | 
_in the purchase of approximately $25,000,- 


4 
Delivered, postage prepaid, nnum. ( 

qualified attendants. Springficld, M!l.—Reduction of $7,000,-  \goreover, some provision would have to President. the Governor of the Federal 
{ The success of this venture is eagerly, %0 from the total appropriations of tWO| phe made to care for price disparities be-| Reserve Board, Eugene Black, and Dean 

watched by Australian trades, it was stated, | ycars ago have been computed by the | tveen different major commodity groups.) Acheson, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 000 in Government bonds each week for 
j and, should the trip prove satisfactory, it State Department of Finance. Total ap- jf, for instance, industrial prices should| At the conclusion of the conference Gov- the last five weeks. He declined, however, me 8 ' 
j is expected that other ships will be sent to | Propriations for the biennium amount tO) increase enough to offset in the computa- ernor Black stated that the President and to say whether this policy would be ex- | States in all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of the gov- 
| Gtorent Asiatic countries in the near , $279,750,000, while the total for the past| tion of the index a corresponding decrease} the Board are in complete harmony with | tended or whether any change in it is con , 
uture. 


ernments of the forty-eight States. 
, biennium reached $286.892,000. ;in agricultural commodities, some emer- | the policies adopted by the Federal Re- templated. 


‘ 
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Recent Advances £027 t0 Soviet 


In Agricultural 
Adjustment Plan 


Four Wheat Countries in 
Agreement on Policies; 
Trade Compacts Among 


Farm: Industries Progress. 


The agricultural program of the Fed- 
eral Government, designed to achieve a 


prices in general. 
more definite shape. according to 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Both abroad and at home the 
chinery which has been set in motion is 
being speeded up to carry the prograin ) 
through to completion. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
informed that the United States and the 
three other chief wheat producing coun- 
tries, Argentina, Australia and Canada, 


which have been carrying on negotiations | from whom the Amtorg Corporation may | 


R. F. C. Approves Fund to Fi- 
nance Sale of Surplus 
Stock to Russia 


Loans to finance the sale to Russia olf 


trem 60,000 to 80,000 bales of surplus cot- | 
ton will be made by the Reconstruction | 


Finance Corporation. In announcing this 


uction July 3 the Corporation stated that 


the undertaking had been approved by 
ihe President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


‘for one year at 5 per cent interest and 


reduction in the output of certain major |‘!!! be secured by ths notes of the Amtorg 


farm products and to raise agricultural) aL 
is beginning to take POration owned by Russia, unconditionally 


the | 


an American cor- 


cuaranteed by the State Bank of Sovict. 


‘Russia. 


The Amtorg Trading Corporation Will | of its 


pay 30 per cent of the purchase price in 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporati@i | 


The loans to exporters will be | 


Colleges Opened 


To Buy Cotton. 


To Women Pupils 
One Century Ago 


First Students Required to 
Work for Three Cents 
An Hour to Pay Board, 
Says Federal Office 


The year 1933 marks the 100th anni-, 


versary of college education for women. 

The first school for the higher educa- 
tion of women was established with the 
opening of Oberlin College in Ohio, it was 
poitned out June 29 by the Federal Office 
of Education. During the first four years, 
existence, however, it was coeduca- 


cash and to part of tional only in the preparatory department. | 
ash and expects to ship a large z| 


‘tie cotton in July. 


All students at the school were required | 


The statement of to work three hours daily. Board was $1} 


a week for the men and 75 cents a week) 


says the loans “will be made to any Amer- | for the women, since the latter received 


ican exporter with resources 


standing satisfactory to the Corporation, 


at London for a program to reduce wheat | purchase said cotton.” 


surpluses, have agreed “in principle -on 
a policy of temporary adjustment of pro- | 
duction and trade to world demand.” 


Efforts in Europe, 
The American delegation, the Depart- | 
ment of Agricultural stated. | 
that a committee has been appointed 
the four nations to determine how far tf 
European wheat producing and 
ing States are willing to cooperate. 
cussions between the committee and ton 
European nations are now in progress 
and it is hoped that European coopera- 
tion in a restriction plan of some sort W ill | 
be obtained. 


The committee is seeking, according to 
the Department, to bring the Balkan 
States, which are large producers of 
wheat, into the agreement, and to induce 
the nations of western Europe. which are 
producing wheat under the protection of 
high tariff walls, to import more wheat 
from countries now producing a surplus. 

Meanwhile. steps are being continucd 
here, under the agricultural adjustment | 
program, to curtail wheat production in 
this country. and to raise the prices of 
wheat for the farmer. The _ processing 
tax of 30 cents a bushel went into effect 
on July 9. Plans are being carried for- 
ward for signing up wheat raisers of the 
nation to agreements’ to curtail their 
wheat crops for the next two years. 

Cotton Campaign Extended 

At the same time, the cotton campaign 
which is designed to effect a reduction in 
the output of that crop, is being carried on 
with increasing vigor. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of farmers are being contacted by 
the 22,000 field workers of the Agricultural] | 
Adjustment Administration to induce more 
cotton producers to sign agreements to 
abandon acreage this year in return for 
Government payments of rentals on the 
land retired from use. 

The cotton campaign which was origi- 
nally scheduled to come to an end on July 


| 


| 


Farm Administration 
Defers Offerings of 


Land Bank Securities 


Refinancing for Present to 
Be Achieved Through 
Placing Land Bank Bonds 
With the R .F. C. for Cash 

Refinancing of farm mortgages for the 


present will be achieved bv the Farm 
Credit Administration largely through 


| placing bonds of the Federal land banks 


With the Reconstruction 


Finance Cor- 
|poration for cash. Officials of the Ad- 
ministration announced the offering of 
land bank refinancing bonds will be de- 
ferred until a more favorable time. 


The morigage provisions of the Farm 


and oi | only 3 cents per hour while the men were 
| paid 5 cents per hour. 
Some idea of what was expected of the. 


young girl who went to college 100 years 
ago is shown in the Oberlin catalog for 
1835 from which the following excerpt is 
| taken: 
Requirements at Oberlin 

“Young ladies of good minds, unblem- 
ished morals and respectable attainments | 
are received into this department and 


placed under the superintendence of @ jue Growth of Organized Activities for Rescue of Wrecked | 
,dicious lady whose duty it is to correct) 


their habits and mold the feniale charac- 


ter. 
perform the labor of the steward’s depart- 
ment, together with the washing, ironing, 
and much of the sewing for the students. 
They attend recitations with young gentle- 
men in all the departments.” 

“Four women had sufficiently prepared 


to enter college work by 1837 and were 


graduated in 1842,” it is stated by the Of- 
fice of Education in a review of a cen- 
tury of progress in college education for 
women. 

“By 1890, one out of every three college 


‘students was 156,756. By 1930, there were 


Relief Act provides that the land banks | 


are to refinance farm mortgages or buy 
mortgages to exchange for land bank 
honds or through payment of cash. The 
Act permits the raising of the cash 
through placing the bonds with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation or pub- 
lic sale of the bonds. Up to $2,000.000,000 


|may be issued by the land banks, under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, to take up farm mortgages. 


8 has been extended by the Secretary of | 


Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. 


Hope is expressed by the officials of the | 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


that by the time the campaign ends, a suf- | 


Steady Increase Noted 
There has been a steady increase in 
‘he number of first mortgage loans re- 
financed through the Federal land banks. 
Since obligations of the R. F. 
purchased by the Treasury the effect ot 


to make the Treasury the source of the 
refinancing. 


ficient number of producers will have | The Farm Credit Administration be- 
signed agreements to assure a reduction ' ‘leves that the refinancing of farm mort- 
of at least 2.000.000 bales in this year’s;2ageS will be confined in large part to 
crop. Secretary Wallace said that he was | taking up mortgages held by closed banks. 
interested in seeing that “every producer | 


C. are! 


seven times as many college students— 

about 1.085.000. Nearly one-half of all 

students in the colleges now are women.’ 
While only four women received degrees 


They board at the public table and. 


Oldest Life-saving Station Compared With Modern Type 


The Federal Government. in 1848, built at Spermacetti, on the New Sereey coast, the first Government life- 

saving station shown at left; its equipment consisted of one metal surfboat, a rocket line-throwing mortar, 

and miscellaneous supplies. A life-saving station of comparatively recent construction, embodying all the de- 

velopments for aiding ships wrecked off coast, is that at’ Fort Point, Calif., shown to the right; the equipment 

consists of beach apparatus—line throwing guns, hawsers, breeches buoys, etc.—flag and pyrotechnic signals, 
heaving sticks and lines, life preservers, life cars and lifeboats, surfboats and other boats. 


HOW SHORELINE IS GUARDED 


| FOR SAFETY OF SEAFARERS 


safety. As the lifeboat pulled away, the 
schooner sank. 

After 23 hours of battling against high 
winds and boisterous seas, the life-savers 
with the rescued succeded in returning to 
‘the life-saving station. The exhausted 


Mariners From Vessels Stranded Offshore 


Survivors were treated with restoratives 
and put to bed; one of the life-savers died 
as the result of his experience. 


The steamship “City of Duluth,” in 


heavy surf and ice, ran aground outside 


Chief of Operations, 


had its impulse in the instincts of human- 
ity. The unfortunate shipwrecked sea- 
farer fared none too well, however, in the 
old, old time. 


strong law,” 
century ago; “and selfishness was far more 
‘likely to make the weak ones a prey for | 
| plunder than was compassion | to make 
‘| them the objects for assistance.” 

| Sympathy for the distressed became . 


By Oliver M. Maxam, 
United States Coast Guard 


— ef human life from perils of station at Nome, Alaska, and another at 
the sea since the days of antiquity has | the Falls of the Ohio at Louisville, Ky. 


| 


“The strong arm was too often the Self-bailing motor surf-boats and pulling | 
says a writer of about a half surf-boats for heavier work and with lesser | 'was sent out over 


in 1842, colleges and universities gave de- | more and more a motivating factor in, 


girecs to 47.544 women in one recent year. 

Coeducation as an experiment proved 
successful, the review continues. Horace 
Mann applied the policies in the ane 
ing of Antioch College in 1852. 


Growth of Coeducation 

The results of this experiment at Ober- 
lin 100 vears ago are revealed in the fig- 
ures for 1,490 institutions of higher educa- 
tion pathered by the Office of Education. 
Of this number 1,008 are coeducational, 
227 admit only men and 255 admit only 
women. 

“Coeducational Oberlin antedated the 
first colleges established exclusively for 
women,” the report states. “Seminaries 
and high schools had not generally pre- 
pared women students for colleges, and 


financial supporters for proposed women's 
iaising bonds through the Corporation is. 


colleges were few. 

“In the South, the Georgia Female Col- 
lege (now Wesleyan College) opened in 
1839 with a student body of 90 women, 


,many of whom had taken work in the 


A plan is now being worked out to per-_| 


of cotton in the Belt will have been given om the Administration to take over mort- ! 


an opportunity to do his part in this ef- 
fort to restore prosperity to the Cotton | 


Belt and to improve the general economic | 


situation of America.” 


Trade Agreements Sought 
While the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is working out its plans for 
crop reduction and benefits payments, the 


gages held in closed banks 


leading seminaries and academies of the 


‘South, and graduated the first class in: 


1840. Three years later the college was 
accepted by the Georgia Conference of 


in States | the Methodist Church and its name was 


where the law permits the scaling down | Changed to Wesleyan Female College. The 


of the principal of mortgages. The Gov-. 


ernment agencies are réstricted to loans | College for women. 


ef not more than 50 per cent of the value | 


of the land and 20 per cent of the value. 


(ct the permanent improvements thereon, | 


‘the value 


sections of the National Industrial Recov- | 


ery Act 


which are applicable to trade 


agreements coming before the Agricultural’ 


Administration are being applied. 
Hearings relative to prices and practices 


in marketing fluid milk, cream, and other 
dairy products are being held in many sec- | 


tions of the country. Because the dairy 
industry of the United States is verging 


of methods for controlling production and 
Stimulating consumption are being urged 
upon the Administration by persons in the 
dairy industry. 

Recommendations have been made that 
the full power of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act be used to check the importa- | 


tion of vegetable and marine oils and fats. 
Last year approximately  1.800,000,000 
pounds of such products were imported. 

A number of trade agreements have 
been completed by milk producers and dis- 


tributors in various parts of the country. | 


The evaporated milk industry also has 
drawn up a tentative agreement. 

It is planned that before any such agree- 
ments are approved. the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration will 
place in them provisions relating to maxi- 
mum hours of work and minimum wages, 
and to other industrial phases of the busi- 
ness. These agreements. of course. will 
have to be approved by the President. 

Corn and Hog Producers 
Corn and hog producers are also exhibit- 


ing an interest in partaking of the pro-. 


visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Possibility that a national conference of | 
corn and hog producers may be held in the | 
Corn Belt soon was suggested recently by | 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. The 
Secreiary has stated that a national con- 
ference at which producer representatives 
could be heard on various suggested plans 
for adjusting corn and hog prodfiction, 
such as corn land leasing, hog allotments 
and bonuses for light hogs to reduce ton- 
nage this year, would expedite the devel- 
opment of a practicable corn-hog program. 
Several sections of the country have al-. 
ready set up corn-hog producers’ organi- 
zations to hefp develop a national adjust- 
ment program. 
Tobacco Acreage Reduction 

Plans for reduction in acreage of cigar- 
leaf types of tobacco are being carried out. 
In the meantime, studies of the situation 
of tobaccos other than cigar-leaf types 
are being made to determine the need for 
production adjustment programs for grow- 
ers of those tobaccos. 

The purpose of the plan for tobacco, it 
was explained, is to improve the supply 
and demand situation and to bring about 
an improvement in prices so that a given 
amount of tobacco will purchase as much 
of the items growers buy as could have 


} 


“aries of teachers if Governor Horner signs school, 
a bill to that effect sent to him by the years’ 


been purchased with an equal quantity of | 


tobacco during the base period 1919 to 
1928. Plans are not to be the same for 
all types of tobacco. For some types prices 
may be high enough so that no produc- 
tion adjustment plan may be necessary 
this year. 
Stabilize Sugar Industry 

Plans tor correlating and stabilizing the 
Sugar industry are also being carried 
through. Tentative drafts of an agree- 


the problems affecting the sugar industry, 


[Continued on. Page 6, Column 5.] 


a 


economic depression, 
'crease in the number of persons so af- 
‘flicted within the past three or 
-months. 


‘in lieu of cash, 


average. 
Second Mortgage Loans 
Another class of refinancing which is 


the Credit Administration is the granting 
of second mortgage loans by the Govern- | 
ment. The Farm Loan Commission has 


‘a fund of $200.000.C00 for this purpose. 
closely on an export basis. thorough study | 


A number of cash purchases may be 
made by ihe Government of mortgages 
in which the ratio of value to loans is 
such that the creditor would prefer to cut 
down the amount due him and receive 
cash than to insist upon full payment. 


In such cases the amount received at a 
forced sale would probably be much less 


than that obtained from the Government. 

Privately held loans which mature in 
the next two vears, and on which the 
total unpaid principal does not represent 
more than 50 per cent of the value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the value of the 
buildings thereon, 
largely refinanced through the Credit 
Administration. In most cases. it is. be- 
lieved, the original creditor will be un- 
willing to refinance at the reduced in- 
terest rate of 4'2 or 5 per cent. 

The experience of the Farm Credit Ad-. 
ministration has led it to believe that. 


‘few creditors will accept land bank bonds | 


it has been revealed by 
officers of the Administration. 


Pav for Chicago Teachers 


Springfield, Ill.—The Chicago Board of 
Education may issue $40,000,000 in bonds | 
Without referendum to pay overdue sal-) 


Legislature e. 


STRAIN OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


are expected to be. 


being based on a 1905-1914. 


'catalc. states ‘Wesleyan is the pioneer 
It has the distinction 
of being the first chartered college for 
women in the world to confer a degree 
upon a woman. 


First Equality With Men 
“In the North. Elmira .Female College 


«now Elmira College’ was opened in 1855 


-Mount Holyoke (1837). 
‘Mills ‘ 1871), Wells (1870), Goucher (1888), 
and other women’s colleges were estab-| 


! 


‘College aptitude test, 


at Elmira, N. Y.. The catalog states: 


. |*Elmira is the oldest college for women 
expected to be done in large volume by' in America, having been the first to con- 


fer degrees for courses equivalent to those 
in colleges for men.’ 

“After the Civil War new colleges for 
“women were established; coeducation be- 
came the rule in the Midwest and West. 


Advantages of higher education were eX- 


tended to women generally when Vassar 
(1865), Smith (1875). . Wellesley (1875), 
Bryn Mawr 1885), 


lished. The passing of 
‘ladies’ out of college 
vears ago.” 


‘female’ and 
names began 50 


Thirty-six Methods Open 


For Admission to College 
[Continued from Page 1.]~ 
school graduating class as a method of 
adiission. 

In additién to the foregoing admission 
methods used singly, others include the 
high school principal's recommendation, 
other recommendations, intelligence tests, 
personal interviews, and age requirement. 

Other single methods of admission are: 
character rating, 
units, health certificate, 
evidence of ability to pursue college work, 
permission of the president or other ofti- 
cisl, business experience, specific require- 
‘ments, honorable dimissal from previous 
college work requirements, four 
residence, and teachers’ certificate 
or teaching experience. 


CAUSE OF MENTAL ILLNESS: 


Marked Increase in Number Whose Minds Are Affected by 


Sense of Insecurity 


A new peak in cases of mental illness mentally depressed. Often this depres- 


resulting from a real or exaggerated sense 
of insecurity due to unemplovment has 
been reached in New York City. 

A statement to this effect is made in 
the annual report of the Neurological 


.Institute, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 


Center, New York City, and is noted in 


‘the June issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view of the Department of Labor. 


The report states that mental cases of 


sion is sO pronounced that it is noticeable 


in the patient's appearance and general 
physical condition. 


,can be 


this type have developed frequently since 


the opening of the second year of the 
With a marked in- 


“It is often expressed by irritability, 
apathy, and a sense of confusion, all of | 
which are a result of a feeling of inse- | 
curity. 
chiatric problem to be met by relief and 
social agencies. Such. individuals often | 
renabilitated and, eventually, 
when employment is found for them, be- 
come able to resume their former posi- | 


lions in the community. 


four | 


In discussing this type of mental ail-— 


ment resulting from the strain of unem- 
ployment Dr. George K. Pratt, of the 
Neurological Institute, said: 

“The noticeable increase in patients is 


ment, which would attempt a solution of | Not of those having serious mental dis- 


;orders. but of the shattered morale type. 


In some of these cases the individual has 
lost all hope, is apathetic, listless, and 


“Along with the organized work of re- 
lieving hunger, cold, and sickness in 
these times of unemployment, there must 
not be forgotten the equally vital need 
for relieving the emotional strains and 
raising the morale of those who are made 
insecure. More than ever before are) 
socia! agencies finding it necessary to’ 
deal not only with problems of material | 


The lessened morale is a_ psy »| 


| rescues at sea as civilization progressed 
and law and order became more efficient 
to exercise control. 


Ancient Organization 
For Life-saving in China 

In China was organized centuries ago 
the first humane society with the object 
of saving life from sea perils. There was 
no established system in all Europe for the 
mitigation of the suffering of the ship- | 
wrecked prior to 1774, when the Royal | 
Humane Society of Great Britain came 
into existence. 


by Lionel Luken, a London coachbuilder; 
although successful in saving many lives 
the support of the authorities for this val- 


withheld. Five years later, a boatbuilder 
of South Shields, England, by name, Henry 
Greathead, constructed a lifeboat which 
performed 20 special service until about 
1791, when it saved the crew of a Sunder- ; 
land brig wrecked at the entrance to the 
Tyne. Some 30 lifeboats were constructed 
in the next 10 or 12 years. 

A stirring appeal to the English public 
in behalf of aid to the shipwrecked, made 
in 1823 by Sir William Hillary, met with 
sympathetic response. The Royal National 
Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck was formed as a result. 


\Life Boat Institution of Great Britain, | 
‘founded in 1824. 

This institution has given luster to the 
annals of life saving over the world by its 
exploits on the shores of the British Isles. 
Its establishment gave impulse to similar 
organizations which successively sprang up 
in other parts of the world. 


Refuges Established 


On Massachusetts Coast 

-In America, the Massachusetts Humane 
| Society was founded in 1785 and began 
| placing houses of refuge on the coast of 
‘that State in 1789, and placed lifeboats 
there in 1807. This was the initial move- 
ment on this side of the Atlantic to give 
effectiveness to organized efforts to rescue 
| the shipwrecked from the shore. 


Not until] 1847 was an appropriation of |» 


$5,000 made by the National Congress to 
| provide means of rendering aid to ship- 
wrecked mariners.. For two years the 
money lay unused in the Treasury, when 
it was put at the disposal of the Massa- 
'chusetts Humane Society. 

In 1848, Congress appropriated $10,000 to 
be expended for rescue purposes._in the 
coast of New Jersey between Sandy Hook 
and Little Egg Harbor; with this money, 
eight boathouses were erected and equip- 
ped. From $20,000 made available in 1849, 
eight boathouses on Long Island, N. Y.., 
and six boathouses between Little Egg 
Harbor and Cape May were established. 


A life car, destined to play an important 

part in life-saving, was part of the equip- 
ment of these stations. On January 12, 
1850, the emigrant ship “Ayreshire” 
stranded about 400 feet offshore at Squan 
Beach, N. J., in the night during a terrific 
storm. Since the surf was high no boat 
could be launched: a line was shot out 
from a mortar and the life car, with a 
eo attached to each end, was drawn 
‘back and forth between shore and ship 
; until the entire ship company of 201 per- 
' sons was saved. 


‘Public Interest Aroused 
‘In Life-saving Efforts 


Small sums of money were voted by 
Congress at different times between 1847 
and 1871 for the erection of boathouses 
,at exposed points on the coasts and to 
,equip them meagerly with boats and other 
|life-saving appliances. These stations 
'were manned by volunteer crews to be 
‘summoned from their homes, often many 
|miles away, when necessity arose for their 
Services. 


Many appalling disasters occurred which 

‘served finally to arouse the public and the 
Ic Congress to a sense of duty toward the 
‘navigator. Not the least of these marine 
| tragedies to bring home the lesson of hu- 
| manity was the loss of the “Powhatan” 
off the New Jersey coast in 1854, when 300 
persons aboard perished within 200 feet 
of shore. 


The present comprehensive life-saving 
system upon the sea and lake coasts of 
the United States—now incorporated in 
the Coast Guard—actually had its earnest 
_beginning in 1871. Today there are 276 
stations guarding the coasts fromm’ Quoddy” 
Head, Maine, to the Rio Grande, Texas; 


relief, but also to understand something | from the Golden Gate to the Straits of 
of the mental hygiene of people who are Juan de Fuca on the Pacific, and on the 


reacting to fear and deprivation.” 


, shores of our five great lakes; 


with one 


uable contribution to human welfare was 


‘Out of this has come the Royal National 


‘when the British schooner “H. P. Kirk- 
| ham” 


weather, January 20, 1892, 
The first lifepoat was invented in 1785 C 892, on Rose and flaming with burning oil and gasoline to 


+ |15 miles in a small craft through a heavy | 
’ gale and high seas, found the stranded ‘steamer ‘ 


| men ef the crew of the schooner were | 
‘seen clinging to the rigging. The lifeboat | the ensuing explosion set her afire, spread | 


the piers at St. Joseph, Mich., Jan. 
1898, and was fast going to pieces. Al 
wrecking tug which had tried to give 


of the life-saving station then stepped 
into the breech. 


Assisted by volunteers, the crew car- 
ried the beach apparatus on their backs 
to the end of the ice-covered pier; after 
| several shots a line was finally landed on 
the stranded vessel. The breeches-buoy 
the rolling waters 39 
| boats for light, quick work. They are also | times until every person aboard had been 
‘fully equipped with the gear commonly safely landed. About seven hours were 
known as the breeches-buoy apparatus for | taken up in the work of rescue. 
effecting line communication between the Mariners will recall the sinking of the 
‘shore and a stranded vessel. steamer “Weeott” at the entrance to 


' Humboldt Bay off the California coast on 
Notable Rescues 


Dec. 1, 1899, where a monstrous sea had 
Of Wrecked Mariners 


driven her on a bar. By means of the 
breeches-buoy, the 14 aboard the wallow- 
Instances of shipwreck and rescue that ing nth Ror rescued by the crew 
— ogo to the honorable his-| of the life-saving station. Landed on an 
ry e-saving functions of the | open trestle abreast of the wreck, the sur- 
Coast Guard are added to year by year.) vivors had to be further assisted by the 
Brief mention should be made of some of 
the outstanding cases. 


| Station crew in making the shore, a mile 
An exploit of heroism, standing out in | 


away. 
the history of life-saving, is accredited to | 
‘the crew of the station at Coskata, Mass., 


These life-saving stations are equipped 
with such boats as are necessary—self- 
bailing and self-righting motor lifeboats, 


Men From Torpedoed Ship 
Rescued From Burning Sea 


was. driven How a surfboat was rowed into a sea 


aground in severe | 


rown Shoal. The station crew, making the rescue of survivors clinging to the 


overturned small boat of the British 
‘Mirlo,.” torpedoed by a subma- 
vessel almost submerged, with breakers rine Aug. 16, 1918, off the coast of Nort 
dashing over her decks. | Carolina, is a story of heroism of life- | 

Exhausted and frozen almost to insensi-| savers. But the circumstance o 


German Citizens 


Given Priority in 
Their Photoplays 
New State Ruling Specifies 

That to Be Classed as a 


Citizen, Racial Quality Is 
Required 


A new German Government regulation 
dealing with the motion picture produc- 
tion industry of that country specifies 
that to be classified as a German citizen 
persons engaged in the industry must be 
racially German. 

A report to the Motion Picture Di- 
vision of the Commerce Department from 
its office in Berlin says it has been neces- 
sary, in the past, for specific percentage 
of the personnel engaged in any way 
with the production of a motion picture 
in Germany to be citizens of Germany 
if the film were to be considered a Ger- 
man film. The new regulation now makes 
it necessary for these citizens to be 
racially German. 

“It is believed that the new regulation 
is intended to increase the number of 
racially German citizens employed in the 
production of motion pictures in Ger- 
many,” the report says. 

Reciprocal Agreements 

“Before the new regulation was issued, 
a film was officially a German film pro- 
viding: (1) A film is produced by Ger- 
mans or by a company established in 
Germany under German law; (2) the in- 


26, | terior shots and in so "ar as the nature 


of the subject permits, also the exteriors 
are made in Germany; (3) the manu- 


aid, was forced to put back. The crew|script and in sound films the music is 


written or composed by Germans; (4) the 
production supervisors and directors are 
Germans; and (5) 75 per cent of all 
persons engaged in the various categories 
participating in production are Germans. 

“Several American firms have financed 
production companies in Germany to es- 
cape quota restrictions on films imported 
to that country. 

“Accompanying the regulation 
dealing with citizenship and racial char- 
acteristics, the German Minister of Prop- 
aganda received authorization to grant 
additional permits for the importation of 
foreign films from countries whose in- 
dustries made reciprocal agreements.” 


to sink. The first boat launched from the 
“Mirlo” overturned; some of the men who 
were thrown into the water succeeded in 
gaining a refuge upon the bottom of the 
upturned boat. Two other boats were put 
overboard successfully. 


One of the boats outdistanced the 
burning oil, and passed the life-saving 
boat with a crew from the shore sta- 
tion, which had seen the flash over the 
waters and hurried on a mission of res- 
cue. 


The lifeboat proceeded to the vicinity 


h of the wreck, and the rescuers observed, 


in a spot between pools of flame, an over- 


the | turned boat with men clinging to it. The 


f 
bility as a result of 15 hours’ exposure to steamer’s catastrophe is one of thrilling i pushed through a lane in the 


cutting winds and icy sea water, the seven , horror. 
When the “Mirlo,” a tanker, was struck, 


threw a line to the schooner and, one 
by one, the seven men were hauled to | 


urning oil and took aboard six survivors, 
their strength all but spent. 


These are some of the happenings 


| burning oil and gasoline over the sur-| which make up the record of the life- 
rounding waters and doomed the vessel! saving stations of the Coast Guard. 


A NEIGHBOR, passing by, glances through 
your window and sees you in the living- 
room But you are around the corner on 
Main Street, ordering from the druggist. 
You are in a nearby town, chatting with 
a friend. You are in a distant city, deliv- 
ering a message of cheer and reassurance. 
You are across a continent, or an ocean, 
talking clearly and easily, as if distance 
had ceased to be. . . . Your neighbor, re- 
turning, glances in again. You are still in 
your living-room. 


You are equal 


it are hundreds 


Your telephone is you. In a moment it 
multiplies and projects your personality 
to many different places and many differ- 
ent people, near,or far. Part of your very 
self is in every telephone message—your 


in other lands. 
thoughts, your voice, your smile, your 


the power of speech itself, to play your 
full part in a world of people. With itin your 
grasp, you are master of space and time. 


to emergency, ready for 


‘opportunity, receptive to ideas, equipped 
for action. The extraordinary fact is that 
the more you use your telephone, the more 
it extends your power and personality. 
All you see is the familiar telephone in- 
strument in your office or home. Back of 


of thousands of trained 


employees, attending almost endless 
stretches of wire—so that you may 
call, easily and quickly, any one of more 
than sixteen million telephones in this 
country and an additional thirteen million 


words of welcome, the manner that is 
you. You use the telephone a as you use 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System 
Exhibit in the Communication Building, 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Human Interest 
Tn Statistics of 
Life and Death 


Vital Records Have Senti- 
mental Quality as Well as 
Being Highly Useful, Says 
Health Official 


By DR. THURMAN B. RICE 


In Charge of Vital Statistics, Board of 
Health, State of Indiana 


ITAL STATISTICS as accurate as they 
can be made are of the greatest pos- 
sible importance to a nation, a State or a 


PUTTING UP JELLIES AND JAMS 


FRESH FRUIT 


| Home Methods 


| By FANNY WALKER YEATMAN, 
_ Specialist in Foods, United States Bureau of Home Economics 


of Preserving Which Will Prevent Spoilage and 
Retain Flavor, Color and Texture 


HATEVER the method of “putting up” fruit, the essential principle is the 
same. Fresh fruit is perishable. 
Bacteria, molds and yeasts, which are present everywhere, cause it to spoil. 
For out-of-season use, any perishable food must be protected from the or- 
‘ganisms of spoilage. 


The canning process does this because it heats the food 
to temperatures which destroy the organisms, and seals 
it in sterilized air-tight containers. Drying does it be- 
cause it removes the water contained in the“fruit, and 
without water the organisms can not grow. 

Sugar does it. The organisms of spoilage can not live 


community. 

No business enterprise can expect to suc- 
ceed unless it keeps accurate books of all | 
its transactions. The officers and direc- | 
tors must know which departments are | 
operating at a profit or otherwise, else | 
they will not be able to correct errors in | 
organization and emulate, in less success- 
ful branches, the practices of more effi- 
cient departments. Inventories must be 
made at regular intervals, balances struck 
and plans outlined from the data so ob- 
tained. 


Uses of Vital Statistics 


The uses of vital statistics are legion. | 
Life insurance—that greatest of all protec- 
tive agencies and an enormous business in 
itself—depends absolutely upon much re- 
liable information. Health departments of 
city and State are able to check the va- 
rious phases of their work by this means. 


They are able to determine the efficacy | 
of water purification, of the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, of vaccination, or maternal | 


and child welfare work, and a score of | 


are directed by the finger of statistics.into | 
fields where more knowledge is needed. 


Water companies are much interested in | 


in the presence of concentrated sirups. So we make 
jellies, preserves, jams, marmalades, conserves, and fruit 
butters as another means of providing the Winter table 
with the goods things that have grown in the Summer. 

But the quality of jellies and preserves is what you 
make it. There are different ways to handle the fruit 
and you get different products accordingly. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has been trying to 
standardize methods and measurements of ingredients, and now is able to 
supply detailed instructions for the making of all the common kinds of pre- 


Fanny W. Yeatman 


served fruit. You can get these instructions, in a mimeographed pamphlet, 


by writing to the Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The title is “Jellies, jams, preserves, marmalades, conserves, 
and fruit butters.” 

Many difficulties arise in jelly making. As everybody knows, you cook the 


mixture to a certain consistency. But that is not all of the story. Success 
depends upon the presence, in right proportions, of three substances—the | 
acid and pectin that are in the juice and the sugar that is added. | 

Those proportions are determined not only by the kind, but by the quality | 
and the condition of the fruit, which vary with the season, the source, and 


making. 
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Delay in Treating — 
Dog-bite Perilous 


Possibility of Rabies Demands 


Making Life Easier For Child | 
— By Study of Its Troubles — To Grow Food for 


Idle Labor Helps 


Prompt Measures to Save 
Life of Victim 


What Children’s Bureau Is Doing to Remedy Hardships 
| by Arousing Public Sentiment 


Own Consumption 


| gape or hydrophobia, as it used to 

be called, is the terrible disease that | 
is caused by the bite of a rabid animal, 
says Dr. Robert H. Riley, Director, Mary- 
Jand Department of Health, calling at- Sipe sere who speak and write of the 
tention to the increase in injuries to United States Children’s Bureau 
children and warning against the dant- often point to the fact that, in creating 
ger from homeless dogs or from other sych an agency in our National Govern- 
dogs running at large. ment. Congress emulated the wisdom of 

The disease spreads, he explained Solomon. , 

from dogs to other animals by the bite | Among the wise decisions which won 
of a Tabid animal. Human beings con- for that great king his reputation as the 
tract it either through being bitten Or wisest of men, the best known, and most 
otherwise injured by rabid animals yjgely quoted, is, unquestionably, the fa- 


They can also acquire it through the! mous decision based upon his knowledge 
saliva from rabid animals coming in con-|;hat a child can not be divided. In 


By ELIZABETH 


| ‘Congress recognized the principle that?On Purchase of Food 
The disease is fatal, if allowed to de-|the interests of the child can not be di- | 


ithe skin. 


velop; there is absolutely no cure for it.! vided, and that a unified approach to the 


in human beings is by the prompt cau- 

terization of the injury and the prompt | rns 

administration of the Pasteur treatment | Scope of Activities 

No time should be lost getting it started.'| Q f Children’s Bureau 
Care should be taken not to kill ani- The act establishing the 


Iems of childhood is indispensable. 


SHIRLEY ENOCHS, 
Associate Editor, United States Children’s Bureau 


The only way to prevent its dévelopment many interrelated and changing prob- ‘0Us to insure protection of 


Bureau, 


Vegetable Gardens Exten- 
sively Cultivated as Con- 


dernced by the fact that seven States dition of Unemployed Re- 
nave this year been added to the six 


lief in Many States 
that had previously ratified the still- 


ner.ding child labor amendment to ‘the. (GARDEN PRODUCE raised by the un- 
Co stitution. _ The Bureau receives daily | employed themselves will constitute 
requests for information on child labor. |g sizeable contribution to relief food needs 
a problem that has beer made more ita -this Summer and next Winter, in the 
matic by the mushroom growth of sweat- opinion of Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
shcps certain industrial centers, Emergency Relief Administrator. 

‘rousing that “public sentiment with its Practically every State relief adminis- 
great corrective power” referred to above. tration in the country is now carrying out 
| an extensive program of subsistence gar- 
'dening for the people on the relief rolls, 
Mr. Hopkins pointed out. One State re- 
|lief administration has adopted the slo- 
At the request of relief agencies, anx- gan “No garden, no relief.” This means 
child health that every family receiving relief, that can, 


even when relief funds are reduced to 4. 


bare minimum, the Children’s Bureau,’ ‘The garden programs are being fol- 
in cooperation with the United States lowed up with food-preservation sched- 
Bureau of Home Economics, has pre- | ules. These are being carried out by co- 

_| Operation between the local relief-giving 
veveral leaflets and solders On agencies and the agricultural and home 


Showing How to Save 


acting snapping or biting or  other- 


wise acting suspiciously, should be tied | 


up. humanely cared for, but kept where 


‘fruit, extract the juice, add sugar, and then evaporate or “boil down” the!they can’t endanger lives, and under the 


observation of a veterinarian. If-.the dog 
is mad, symptoms of rabies will soon de- 
velop, and the animal will die within 
seven. days. 


When a dog is mad or is believed to be 


‘the handling. It is these variable factors that cause difficulties in jelly mad is killed, the head should be care- 
fully packed in ice in a tight container, | 


report * * * upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people * * * es- 


pecially * * * the questions of infant | 


aomical food budgets which will insure demonstration services. 


a minimum of health _ rotection for fam- | provide instruction in planting, fertilizing, 


ilies with young children. 
. vllowing the industrial depression ot 


County agents 


insect control, cultivation, and harvesting, 
in the’ case of eardens. 


Pectin is a substance that is contained in the pulp of many fruits, and.and shipped to the Laboratory of the | 
other activities in which they are inter- | jt is this substance in combination with acid and sugar that causes cooked |State Department of Health for exami- 
ested. Medical and public health research | fryit to “jell.” The best fruits for jelly making are those that are rich in|"ation. Certain changes that appear in 


acid and pectin—as are currants, some varieties of red and black raspberries, 


‘blackberries, gooseberries, wild goose plums, wild grapes, Concord grapes, 


the brain will show whether or not the 
dog was mad. 


} 


mortality, the birth rate, orphanage ju- 
venile courts, desertion, dangerous occu- 
pations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several States and Terri- 
tories.” 


Under this broad charter the Bureau 
became the expression of the Nation’s 
official concer: for the health and wel- 
fare of a gr-wing constituency—43,000,- | 
000 young persons under 18 years of age 
who represent the hope of the future. | 


In preserving, demonstrations are given 

.2i, the Children’s Bureau published aj}. 

in canning, drying, pickling, and other 

‘Gana |methods. Local relief agencies have pro- 
i | . ; 

riod of unemployment the Bureau has | 

made studies of various aspects of the | plots in good soil 

unemployment problem, and has assem-. “The benefits of this immense amount 


bled from various re such informa- ,Of subsistence gardening are manifold,” 
tion as could be obtained concerning the | yg, Hopkins said. “Besides the actual 
Generns effects of the depression ON requction in the cost of caring for these 
children. gardening families that have made them- 

Most important of all, however, it has | selves at least partly self-sustaining, there 
continued to emphasize the value of ef-'| are health benefits. 


‘crabapples, quinces, cranberries, and Winter apples, such as Winesap. 


the typhoid death rates of the cities which | ana the Nation’s most important re-|forts by health and social agencies to 


they supply; food packing industries must | 
have data on morbidity and mortality from 
improperly canned foods, from spoiled 
meats and improper nourishment; milk 
companies are much concerned with in- 
fantile death rates. 


High Sentimental Value 


Teachers, lecturers, authors, preachers, 
legislators, philanthropists, economists, so- 
ciologists, and indeed every thinking per- 
son must sometime or another have need 
of accurate data on some vital subject. 


‘Concerning the charge that vital sta- 
tistics are dry, we marvel greatly. 


“Mrs. Jones has a baby born this morn- 
ing.” “Sam Wilkens died last night of 
pneumonia.” “The doctor says that Aunt 
Mary has tuberculosis.” Is there anything 
dry about such information? Indeed not 
if you happen to know Mrs. Jones, or Sam 
Wilkens, or Aunt Mary. 

And there is nothing dry about these 
vital statistics if you are interested at all 
in the great struggle of mankind against 
death and disease, as everyone should be. 


Progress in Well-being 


Fairly reliable figures inform us that 60,- 
000,000 people lost their lives as a result of 
smallpox in the eighteenth century in 
Europe alone. That choice little bit of 
gossip should go a long way toward mak- 
ing us satisfied with the good new twen- 
tieth century. 


Read the story of the Black Death, or 
of the Asiatic cholera in the good old days, 
and be thankful for the security that is 
assured us by a perusal of the latest sta- 
tistics of death caused by the same dis- 
eases. 


Ask some old time physician who has 
stood helpless while babies have choked of 
diphtheria, if he gets a kick out of a graph 
which represents the decline in diphtheria 
death rates. Ask a parent whose child has 
just been exposed to diphtheria if such a 
graph is dry and stale. 


Conquest of Typhoid 


What a fight it has been to beat back 
typhoid to the place which it now oc- 
cupies. Thousands, yes, millions of men 
and women have fought in this great 
Armageddon, and the field is covered with 
the fallen, but we are in the very shadow 
of the goal, and still going strong. Look at 
the fall in the scarlet fever graph! See 


Other fruits can be used, however, even though they lack the necessary. 


pectin or acid, if combined with some fruit that contains the missing sub- 
stance. By the addition of commercial pectin, manufactured for the purpose, 


jelly can be made from any fruit. 


ciently to preserve it. 


Success in the making of preserves, marmalades, and conserves is a matter 
of knowing how to keep the most of the color, flavor, and texture, while 
cooking the fruit in such a way that the sugar penetrates the tissue suffi- 


The fruits must be heated either in sirup or in water to change the cell 


walls so they will absorb sugar. While the fruit is cooking, it absorbs sugar 


from. and gives up juice to the sirup. 


At-the same time the sirup is concen- 


trated to a degree that will preserve the fruit. 


For preserves, the aim is to bring about the exchange from sirup to fruit 


of flavor. 
differently.. 


without undue change in shape of the fruit, toughening of its tissues, or loss 
To accomplish this the different types of fruit must be handled 


There is room for a good deal of hair-splitting when it comes to telling the 


difference between some of the sugar-preserved fruit products. 
course, is easy to distinguish. Only the juice of the fruit is’ used in jelly. | 


Jelly, of 


Preserves are usually made of small fruits used whole, or pieces of the larger 


crushed. 


fruits, stored-in sirup. For jams, which often include the skin, the fruit is 


For marmalades the fruit, usually with skin, is cut in small pieces which 
are held in the jellied juice. Conserves contain pulp, juice, maybe the skin, 


fine sieve spiced. 


of two or more fruits, and oftentimes nuts besides. 
Fruit butters are made of the pulp and skin, and frequently the pomace 


left after the juice has been used for jelly. The fruit is pressed — a 
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STOCKING UP 


LINEN CLOSET 


What Housewives Should Know About Buying Sheeting 
And Other Supplies for Bedroom and Dining Room 


tear merchandizing custom of holding 

“white sales” of cotton and linen has 
led many housewives to depend on these 
sales for replenishing their stock of 
sheets and pillow cases, towels, table 
lien and other houseold ‘linen.” 

Not all goods offered at such sales, 
however, are real bargains by any means, 
warns the Bureau of Home Economics 
Sometimes inferior, lightweight, poorly 
constructed articles are offered with spe- 
cial inducements to buy. It is important 
that the housewife be a good judge of 
quality and real values when she goes 
to a “white sale.” 

Some day, perhaps, labels on sheets 


the yellow fever curve hit the base line! 


About the only things that count in life 
are births, marriages, sickness that may 
cause us to miss our mark, and death, and 
these are the very things from which vital 
Statistics are made. Are the right kind of 
babies being born in sufficient number to 
carry on our wonderful institutions, our 
country, our religion and our civilization? 

Vital statistics only can answer. We 
may rest assured that everything will be 
all right in the future if the generation 
that is coming on has the right kind of 
stuff in them, but if they have not we 
should be finding it out as.soon as possible, 
so that we may begin to do something 
about it before the opportunity is past. 


Data of Concern in Home 


The home is the very source of every 
good thing, the family is the unity of so- 
ciety. Are folks marrying as they should? 
Are they bearing children as they should? 
To what extent is divorce disrupting the 
American home? 


What are the causes of domestic incom- 
patibility and the disruption of the home? 
Vital statistics and nothing else can an- 
swer these most fundamental problems. 

To what extent are we successful in the 


and other household articles will tell 
plainly all that should be known about 
the grade or quality of each article. In 
the meantime certain points should be 
cnecked attentively. 

Every home requires at least three or 
four sheets to a bed—to allow for those 
in use, these in the laundry, and those 
in reserve for emergencies. Some of 
these are constantly needing replacement. 


The price of a sheet is not a reliable 
guide to quality. Construction is a more 
significant factor in determining how a 
sheet will wear—that is, thread count, 
tensile strength, filling or sizing, and 
weight. The Bureeu of Home Economics 
has cooperated in several studies of the 
wearing qualities of sheets and suggests 
the following points for the buyer to 
keep in mind. 

The size of the bed should be known 
before buying sheets for it. A sheet too 
small to be tucked in well under the 
mattress is a poor investment. Lengths 
of sheets are given in terms of the length 
before hemming. 


For a standard mattress 74 inches long 
and 5 inches thick, a 108-inch sheet al- 
lows 10 inches for hem and shrinkage, 
and a 7-inch tuck-in at the top and 
bottom. For single beds sheets 63 inches 
wide should be bought—for three-quar- 
ters or wide twin beds, 72 inches, and for 
double bed, 81 inches. 


By thread count is meant the number 
of yarns to the inch, which indicates the 
velative fineness and closeness of the 
weave. An average number of warp or 
lengthwise yarns is 73, and of filling or 
crosswise yarns, 62. 

Tensile strength is the measure in 
pounds of the pull the fabric will stand 
before it breaks. Fifty-three and 50 


varns are average tensile strengths. The 
retailer will seldom know this. Some day 
tensile strength will be stated in the label. 


To improve the appearance of loosely 
woven, poor quality sheeting, manufac- 
turers sometimes add a sizing starch, 
china clay, or other substance. This may 
make the material seem heavy and give 
it a smooth finish. A heavily sized sheet 
is sleazy and fuzzy in appearance after 
washing. Excessive sizing can be rubbed 
off in powder form between the hands. 
Sheets with little or no sizing should be 
chosen. 


The best yarns are regular in diameter, 
contain few short fibers, have their fibers 
mixed uniformly, and are arranged as 
nearly parallel as possible. Poor con- 
struction means thick and thin places in 
the same cloth, puckers, improperly laced 
warp and filling, broken yarns, sphit 
varns, and knots. All such flaws have a 
‘direct bearing on the life of the sheet. 


attack against disease and death, the an- 
cient enemies of the human race? Are’ 
we gaining against them? Why are the 
degenerative diseases increasing? What 
can be done about it? Will the carloads 
of tonsils that have been removed in re- 
cent years check the great increase in or- 
ganic heart disease that has been ob- 
served in recent years? 


Let us look at the vital statistics and see 
where next to strike in order to lengthen 


human life, and increase human happi- 
ness. 


Past Ignorance Dissipated 
Many good people suppose that in the 
old days folks didn’t have tonsils and ap- 
pendicitis, and venereal. disease, but the 
real fact of the matter is they had them 
just as we do, but no account was kept of 
them and so they have been forgotten. 
Folks lived in this respect at least like 
cattle, but nowadays books are kept, data 
are gathered and coordinated so that the 
attack against the common enemy may be 

‘carefully planned and carried out. 


ARTIFICIALLY COLORING FOOD 


Niven IMPORTANCE of color in making 

food look attractive and appeal to both 
the eye and the palate, is one of the 
chief reasons why manufacturers add ar- 
tificial colors to their products. 


There are also other reasons why they 
do so, says the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. The housewife must understand 
how these reasons are to be interpreted 
when she examines a package or bottle 
and finds “artificially colored” among the 
statements on the label. 

Artificial color in itself is not harmful. 
In the enforcement of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, only colors which have 
been included in a selected list and which 
are Known not to be injurious to health 
are certified for use in food. } 

This list includes 15 harmless coal-tar 
dyes. Coal-tar colors should not be ob- 
jected to any more than vegetable colors, 
if they are certified by the Food and 
Drug Administration. Any color approved 


The records left tell the story of the 
gigantic struggle of the human race 
against terrible odds in the conquest of 
disease. It is interesting to know that 
only since careful records have been kept 
has consistent gain been observed. 

Vital statistics dry and stale? No, in- 
deed, when we have them properly ar- 


by this body is safe and wholesome. 
Certain products, sucn as butter and 
cheese, are always artificially colored, no 
| matter where or by whom they are made. 
|The law does not require this color to be 
| Geclared, Since its presence is an accepted 
| trade practice or custom. 
| Certain foods 


are never artificially 


ranged, readily accessible, and know how . colored. Other foods are colored in some 


to use on 


| instances and by some manufacturers and 


are not colored in other instances and by 
‘Other manufacturers. 


Colors are added to some foods for dec- | 
Colors for dec- | 


orative purposes alone. 
orative purposes only, as in many candie 
are not required to be declared. Wi, 
these two exceptions—colors recognizefi by 
custom and colors for decoration only-— 
all artificial color adaed to foods must 
be declared on the label. 

Sometimes foods that are in no way in- 


artificial color to conceal damage or in- 
fériority, whether the color is declared or 
not, 


like real ones. A good example. of this 
is imitation vanilla extract. 


it were not artificially colored. 


ashamed of it, the buyer would be justi- 


had colored his product. 
be harmiess, but the quality may be in- 
ferior. 


pounds, respectively, for warp and filling’ 


ferior are deficient in natural color, and 
artificial color is added to make them look | 
more attractive. This is legal, but it must | 
be declared. It is absolutely illegal to use| an Aid for Analyzing 


fied in: assuming that the maker for some | 
reason wished to hide the fact that ne | 
The color may | 


Docs. 
'An Aid for Analyzing Markets in Mich.—con- 


Such an im- 
itation extract would look like water if, 

If the statement “artificially colored” | 
on a package or bottle of food is in small, , Freight and Parrenger Service Operating Sta- 
obscure type, as if the manufacturer >= 


Saving on Home Supplies 


By Judicious Purchasing 


HE HOUSEWIFE who has neither cash 
nor storage space to permit large 
quantity buying can nevertheless save 
money on her weekly market list, says the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
if she keeps three things in mind: 


Many kinds of food—cereals especially— 
are much cheaper in bulk than in pack- 
age; large cans of milk or vegetables are 
cheaper than small; and labels tell some- 
thing the housewife needs to know, espe- 


| cially about the quantity in the can. 


On many kinds of goods the price in 
bulk or by the peund is less than the price 
in package. This is shown by studies con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Home Economics. 


The larger can or package almost always 
is a better buy than the small one. 
has been found by the Bureau that on 
package goods—such as canned lima beans, 
pork and beans, corn, peas, tomatoes, pea- 
nut butter, cocoa, baking powder, tea, 
cooking oil, vinegar, evaporated milk, cook- 
ing molasses and sirup—it pays to buy a 
larger size container equivalent to two or 
more small ones. 

The labels should be read-carefully. The 
weight stated on the label should be com- 
pared with the price asked. The grade of 
any product as stated on the label should 
be noted. 

Frequently a cheaper grade will serve 
the purpose as well as the more expensive 
one, as in buying canned salmon for a fish 
loaf, or fruits to be cut up in pudding or 
salad. 


Position in Sleeping 
For Comfortable Rest 


OOD POSTURE should be maintained 

during the whole of the 24 hours— 

while sleeping as well as in standing, sit- 
ting, walking, working, and playing. 

It may be thought that, because the 
sleeper is unconscious of what is going on 
during the hours devoted to rest and be- 
cause the body is in a relaxed state, pos- 
ture while sleeping has no connection with 
posture during the waking hours. When 
it is realized, says the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, that 
seven or eight hours out of every 24 are 
usually spent sleeping or lying on a bed, 
and that no other occupation of the 24 
hours keeps a person in one place for any 
period as long as this, the importance of 
sleeping in a good position, which will im- 
prove the posture in the daytime, is seen 
at once. 

Sagging bed springs can do a great deal 
of harm. Whether the person sleeping on 


them lies on the back or the side, the | 


tendency is to produce an unnatural curve 
in the spine. If the same position is al- 
ways maintained, this may become perma- 
nent. 

The shoulders and head are also thrown 
out of position on a bed that sinks down 
in the middle, or that causes one uncon- 
sciously to twist about in order to be com- 
fortable. Another less direct effect of bad 
springs on bodily posture is caused by 
fatigue. One does not rest well in an un- 
comfortable position; and, when the mus- 
cles and joints are tired, posture is af- 
fected unconsciously. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS| 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Causes of Bankruptcies Among Consumers—A 
study made in Boston with cooperation of 
Institute of Human Relations and Law 
School of Yale University. Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 82, Commerce Dept. Price 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs, 


Drugs Act. 19851-19900, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Agriculture Dept., May, 1933. 
Apply at Administration. (Agr. 8-878) 
hoe Retailing. Fifteenth census of U. &., 
Census of Distribution, Retail Distribution, 
Distribution No. R-80, Census Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Apply at Bur. (33-26240) 
Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue Sec. IV (Part 
5)—Fedl. specification for shears; tinners’. 
bench, and hand (snips). GGG-S-291, Feb. 
7, 1933. Price 5 cents. 


centration of markets for general consumer 
commodities. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bur. Commerce Dept. Price 5 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26244) 
Markets in Ill,—con- 
centration of markets for general ‘consumer 
commodities. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bur., Commerce Dept. Price 5 cents. 
S 


Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26243) 


Another reason for the use of artificial | An Aid for Analyzing Markets in Pa.—concen- 
color is to make imitation products look | 


tration of markets for general consumer 
commodities. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bur., Commerce Dept. Price 5 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26263) 
Manufactures: 1929. Voi. I. general report, 
statistics by subjects, Fifteenth Census of 


. S., Census Bur., Commerce Dept. Price 
“$1.75 (buckram). Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(31-26946) 


tistics of Class I Steam Railways in U. S.— 
F Statistics Bur., I. C. C. 


Relat- 
ing To Scientific-Collecting Permits. Bio- 
logical Survey, Agriculture Dept. 
Survey. 
Medical Attendance. 
tions No. 62, War Dept., Mar 15, 1933. Apply 
at Dept. 


(33-26246) | 
Notices of Judgment under The Food and, 


Apply at Supt. of |. 


Apply at! 
‘National Guard | 


sources today. 


‘children and reporting them to _ the 


of a nature to arouse public sentiment, 
corrective action has usually followed. 


An example of recent occurrence and 
ulrectly related to the period of unem- 
ployment and economic’ depression 
through which we have been passing, is 
that of the plight of the thousands of 
young men and boys wandering aimlessly 
about over the continent. When the re- 
ports of a brief survey made by the Bu- 
reau last year revealed the existence of 
this vagabond army, national interest 
was immediately aroused in plans for 
| meeting the problem and in methods of 
dealing with it. 


Objective of Inquiries 
Into Condition of Child 

In the 21 years of its existence the Bu- 
reau has published over @00 reports deal- 
ing with many different phases of child 
welfare. The work of the Bureau is car- 
ried on through divisions dealing with 
child and material health; juvenile em- 
ployment and industrial problems; juve- 
nile delinquency; statistical, editorial, 
and general administrative work. | 

The thing which brings the Children’s 
Bureau close to the homes of the Na- 
tion, however, and which has helped to 
humanize Uncle Sam to millions of our 
citizens, is the series of popular bulletins 
initiated by the Bureau at the beginning 
of its history in order to make simple, 
yet thoroughly scientific information on 
the care of children available to every 
parent. 

The bulletins Prental Care, Infant 
Care, The Child From One to Six, and 
Child Management have come to be listed 
among the Government’s “best sellers.” 
Over 13,000,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted since the first of the series appeared 
in 1914, and several million copies have 
keen sold through the Superintendent of 
Documents, while the hundreds of thou- 


coniain testimonials from parents in 
every State and beyond the seas as to 
the assistance they have received from 
these pamphlets in rearing their children. 


Effect of Depression 
On Children Who Work 


A list of the Bureau's publications 
contains the titles of the more than 200 
reports which have been published up 
until this year. 

In addition to its regular work, the 
Children’s Bureau has had to carry on 
new activities which are the outgrowth 
of the period of tremendous social 
change through which we are now pass- 
ing. In a_ period of unemployment, 
child labor has serious effects both on 
employment opportunities for adults and 
on the preparation of children for future 
self-support. The Bureau is assembling 
information on this subject anid coordi- 
nating efforts for improving State child- 
labor legislation and administration. 

Administration of the first child-labor 
law, which was in effect from September. 
1917, to June, 1918, was lodged in the 
Children’s Bureau. This law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

That there has been a great reawaken- 
ing of interest in the whole problem of 
Federal regulation of child labor is evi- 


THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


Colorful, continental 
and convenient... the 
finest hotel in New Y ork 
extends you a cordial 
invitation. 

Rooms from $5 


She 
AMBASSADOR 


Park Ave. at 51st St., New York 


prevent or minimize deleterious effects | 


Healthful Occupation 


The Bureau has gone about its ap-|@Md to safeguard the interests of Amer- 
‘pointed task of assembling facts about #©@S youngest citizens. : 


country. Where these facts have been! A 


sands of letters received by the Bureau. 


“The work of gardening is healthful, 
and the fruits of their labor give them 
/& better balanced diet. That cuts out 
'@ lot of medical bills. This aspect is 
especially important in areas where pella- 
2 dorning Exterior of Home gra has required the giving of yeast and 


_ cod-liver oil. 
With Shrubs and F lowers __ “Thousands of families that never knew 


FEW EVERGREENS and other bushes Por their own food 
gathered from the nearby : 


will screen the base of a house and make | a tangible asset that can be measured 
:t more attractive in appearance. Shapely| by meals and shelves of home-canned 


cedar bushes, barberry and other shrubs | food. z 
“Besides the gardens raised by persons 


are suggested by the Department of Agri- /on relief rolls, many families that might 
culture as improvements to the appear-| otherwise be dependent are getting a large 
ance of the home. Field stones may be) part of their emergency living out of the 
used to define the shrubbery border. | Soil. 

Another -easy and inexpensive way to | ®Teages divided into individual plots, in- 
improve the plc of a home is to | dustries have plowed up idle land around 
make a small rock garden. This is espe- | the factories and helped their part-time 
cially effective where the ground slopes 0 laid-off employes with seeds and in- 
away from the foundation. Small boys and Struction. The whole movement is result 
girls of the neighborhood are usually ; 9g in real benefits on a large scale.” 
énxious to build with rocks and help ar-| In cities, the relief agencies in many 
range the rock garden. ; instances have arranged for large plots 

Ferns, maidenhair, Ivy, moss, winter- | in the suburbs and under work-relief pro- 
green and partridge berries, myrtle, tiny| grams require that the able-bodied un- 
evergreens, wild columbine and blue bells,| employed men do a certain amount of 
and anything else that has a fair chance | work on the plots for their relief allow- 
of doing well in the cracks and crannies| ance. The produce will be taken to can- 
between the rocks may be gathered in the/ Ning kitchens where unemployed women 
nearby woods. There will be something) Will preserve the food. During the Fall 
available almost every month up to frost|and Winter it will be given to destitute 
time. | families. 


Cool Shaves 


J 
You can’t laugh off the steam- 
ing scrapes of lukewarm shav- 
ing creams! So use Ingram’s, 
the cool, cool shaving cream 


that makes your daily lathering 
a treat, not a trial! 


druggist has it, in a jar or in 
a tube, internally identical and 
waiting to give a warm recep- 
tion to your whiskers and say 
a cool “Here’s how” to your 
cheek! 


refreshing! 


This cool soap is packed in 
jars and it's packed in tubes. 
Into every jar and into every 
tube we inject three special 
things that make Ingram’s act 
like a shaving cream, a lotion 
and a skin tonic all in one! 

What a blessing to your face 
is Ingram’s! And your nearest 


INGRAM’S 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 


| — Shaving Cream 


— — | 


woodland jnowledge not only builds morale, but is: 


It’s chilly! It’s different! It’s ini 
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Menace to Nation 
In Curtailment otf 
School Facilities 


Thorough Education 


Right of Individual and 
Essential to Citizenship, 
Says Secretary of Interior 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


When we have time to stop to think of 
them we are proud of our schools, our 
universities, our libraries and our art gal- 
laries. But how few of us have had any 
real concern for the things of the spirit, 
for the graces of life? 

We are a practical people. Our out- 
standing characteristic is acquisitiveness. 
We are acquisitive because of our urge 
for power. 

The material things of life have always 
been the most appealing to us. It has 
been our theory that wealth covered a 
multitude of sins, including the sin of 
ignorance. 

Now there is general evidence that we 
are facing a real crisis in the education 
of our people. Doubts as to whether edu- 
cation is achieving what we had expected 
of it as well as impaired ability to finance 


our educational institutions on the scale 


to which they have grown accustomed, are 
helping to develop a situation and a public 
temper which may result in a further 
waste of human resources. 

We are seeing on all sides a willing- 
ness—in some cases it has almost seemed 
like an eager desire—to curtail and limit 
educational possibilities for this genera- 
tion. Citizens of a certdin type are al- 
ways Willing to begin their economies with 
the schools. 

The most important question requiring 
an answer today 
American people is: What are we going 
to do about our public schools? 

Shall we maintain them on such a basis 
as will give our children an education in 
those essentials absolutery necessary to 
equip them as individuals and as citizens 
to lead sucn lives as men and women 
must be equipped to lead in a self- 
governing republic of free men, or are 
we going to let them slip back into an 
era of unenlightenment, bigotry and ig- 
norance? 

Unless as a people we are given a con- 
Stantly enlarged background of history 
and the social sciences; unless we know 
something about government and its op- 
eration; unless we are acquainted with 
contemporaneous national and interna- 
tional events; unless our spirits through 
education are made as free as possible 
from prejudice, superstition and bigotry; 
unless we are trained to be mutually tol- 
erant and understanding of each other, 
building up within ourselves a will to un- 
dertand the other man’s point of view; 
unless all of these things and more are 
offered to us, our free institutions which 


- were establisned that We might be able 


to live fuller and nobler lives, are in grave 
danger. 
Right of Child to Education 


Except by means of a broad and gener- 
ous education freely provided by the peo- 
ple for our children as a whole, we can- 
not hope to have put into the hands of 
those children essential tools with which 


to carve out a happy destiny for them- | 


selves and for their own children in their 
turn. If at this critical stage we con- 
tinue to deny educational , opportunities 


to literally millions of our children, our. 


country will suffer when those millions. 
grown shortly to be uneducated men and 
women, are called upon to undertake the 
responsibilities of government. 

‘Every person in this country should be 
educated to his fullest possible capacity. 
If we undertake to build a factory we want 
to have the best equipment that the genius 
of the inventors is able to supply. 

The waste in human capacity resulting 
from our carelessness and indifference with 


respect to education is amazing. Custom- | 


arily we have regarded a ‘child as edu- 
cated if he has passed the eighth grade 
or if he has a high school diploma, or has 
graduated from a college, depending more 
or less upon the social background of the 
child. 

I do not mean by this that every child 
should have a college course and perhaps 
go on for a higher degree. Every child 
should be given every possible opportunity 
in the schools to develop to his utmost in- 
tellectual and spiritual capacity, regard- 
less of where along the long road of edu- 
cation that means that any particular 
child should stop. . 

Capacity for education is our one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic as members of 
the animal kingdom. Economy in other 


directions for the sake of maintaining | 


at the hands of the. 


| Multiplication of Wild Life 
In National Parks 


Buffalo, Moose and Other Game Animals 


Restore De- 
pleted Numbers Under Protection of Federal Refuges 


Buffalo, moose, and other animals which | trumpeter and has a different call note. 
have been exterminated from most of their; The mountain sheep is another animal 


original range are finding a haven in the| which it is hoped may be protected from. 


National Parks. Recently completed cen- extinction although its range is not con- 
‘suses of wild life in the parks show a fa- fined within the bounds of any of the 
_vorable increase in most species. parks. 

In Yellowstone National Park, says Dr.,; There are a number of species of wild 
'H. C. Bryant, of the National Park Serv-|lite which have become extinct in this 
ice, the buffalo have increased to such anjcountry since the settlement of the west- 
extent that last year 200 of them were ¢rn country. Among these are the Califor- 
‘Slaughtered for their meat. Congress has nia sub-species of the grizzly bear; some 
permitted the slaughter of surplus buffalo|species of mountain lion; a species of 
‘for several years. 
park are now being given their first op- | Lands of South Dakota: and the southern 
portunity in many years to enjoy a buf- Rocky Mountain species of elk. 
falo steak. Several other species rj 
From the low point of 1902 when there been reduced to song ow pence “The 
were only 22 buffalo in the park, the herd|qdwarf elk of California, once found in 
has increased to more than 1,000. The large numbers, has been reciuced to less 
history of the growth of the buffalo herd|than 1,000 specimens. according to an es- 
is an example of what can be done t0-|timate made at the Biological Survey. 
ward preservation of animal species, says 


Indians living near the wild sheep which was found in the Bad’ 


‘Consumption of Canned | 
Oysters Doubles in Year 


The consumption of canned salmon, tuna 
fish, and of oysters increased in the United 
States in 1932 over the preceding year but | 


the use of several other canned products 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce shows that 8 per cent more 
salmon and 50 per cent more oysters were. 
consumed last year than in 1931. 
Contrasted with the increase in the use 
Cf oysters and salmon there was a decline 
in. the per capita consumption of sardines, 
shrimp, clam products, and crab. Con- 
‘Sumption of canned sardines in 1932 was 
(87 per cent less than in 1928, averaging 
'Seven-tenths of a pound per capita. Con- 
sumption of clam products last year was 
27 per cent and of canned mackerel was 
81 per cent smaller than in 1928. 
_ Comparison of the figures for the five 
year period 1928-32 and 1923-27 shows 
‘that the consumption of salmon for the 
two periods is exactly the same: consump- 
tion of sardines was greater by 18 per cent 


in the 1928-32 period; consumption of tuna. 


fish increased 53 per cent; and the cone 


sumption of shrimp and oysters was about: 


.the same for the two periods. 


Six Marriages to Each Divorce 
Is Record of 1932 


Slag Dumped in Bay | 
Lures Infant Oysters 


The loss overboard of part of a cargo 
of slag froma .vessel in the Chesapeake 
Bay may help oyster growers solve one 


showed a decrease. A tabulation of the Couples Who Take Marital Vows in Year Number Less 


Than One Million for First Time Since 191] 


of their problems and at the same time 
‘offer another way of utilizing this by- 
product of blast furnaces. 

One of the principal problems in oyster 
culture, says the Bureau of Fisheries, has 


Al hough the number of marriages per- 


formed in the [nited States continued to 
decline in 1932, the number of divorces 
decreased to a still greater extent and 
during the year there were six marriages 
to each divorce. 

Even in Nevada there were 1.8 mar- 
riages to each divorce, while the rates in 


other States ranged up to 15.4 in West 


Virginia. The District of Columbia and 
New York State, each having .but one 


cause for absolute divorce, reported 35.3 


and 21.4, respectively. 

For the entire country the rate was 6.1 
marriages to each divorce. In 1931 the 
rate was 5.8. 

These figures were made public July 6 
by the Bureau of the Census in a prelimi- 
nary report of marriage and _ divorce 
in 1932. 

According to the returns received by the 


been to provide a material to which young 
Bureau, there were 981,759 marriages per-  OvSsters could attach themselves while 
formed in the United States during the srowing to maturity. The Maryland Con- 
year 1932, compared with 1,060,791 in 1931. servation. Department reports that the 
This represents a decrease of 79,032. or 7.5: vourig oysters have readily attached them- 
per cent. There was a decrease of 5.9 per selves to the slag which was lost over- 
cent from 1930 to 1931. The number of board and the Federal Bureau has di- 
marriages in 1932 fell below 1,000,000 for :ected one of its experts to make a study 
the first time since 1911. of the efficiency and availability of slag 
There were increases in the number sor oyster farming purposes. 

of marriages in only’ 10 States, and the . — 

Bureau points out that each of these 

States adjoins one or more States in which cent; Oklahoma, less than one-tenth of 1 
recent changes in the marriage laws re- per cent; New Mexico, 6 per cent; Arizona, 


quire a lapse of three to five days between Nine-tenths of 1 per cent; and Utah, five- — 


the application for a marriage license and tenths of 1 per cent. 

its issuance. The Bureau notes that Missouri, South 
Increases in the number of marriages Dakota and Nebraska adjoin Iowa, where 

were recorded in Missouri, 3.5 pér cent; & Change in the marriage law became ef- 

South Dakota. 2.7 per cent: Nebraska, 6.6 fective July 1. 1931; South Dakota and 

per cent; West Visginia, 1.7 per cent; Mis- Nebraska also adjoin Wyoming, where the 


Sissippi, 5.1 per cent; Arkansas, 5.2 per [Continued on Page 6. Column 1.] 


Lr. Bryant. Most of the increase in the 
Yellowstone buffalo has occurred among | 

the tame herd which was introduced into | . 
the park in 1902. The original wild herd | 

in the park has continued separate to a | 

‘large extent from the tame herd and now: 

numbers about 75 animals. 

A notable feature of the wild life of 
Yellowstone is its elk herds. Elk were 
once found in immense numbers over a 
large part of the American continent. The 
two herds in Yellowstone are the largest 
left in existence. There are a number 
of private elk reserves, most of which have 
heen started from animals taken from the 
, Yellowstone herds, and there are a few 
places along the Pacific Coast where elk' 
are to be found. 

The North herd of elk in Yellowstone 
‘pow numbers between 12,000 and 13,000 
animals. The Southern herd last Winter 
humbered 18,000 to 19,000. 

Private individuals who have purchased 
‘farms outside the park for the Winter 
use of the elk have done much to aid in| 
their preservation but there is still need 
‘for more Winter feeding grounds, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bryant. 

Moose and* Antelope 


Moose which were once abundant in the 
‘United States are now increasing in num- 
bers in the National Parks. The Rocky 
Mountain variety of moose, which is 
smaller than the Canadian animal, is 
found in Grand Teton, Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks. It is estimated 
at the Biological Survey that there aré 
about 2,000 animals of this type of moose 
‘left in North America. Of this number, 
700 are in Yellowstone, 100 in Grand 
Teton, and 148 are in Glacier. 

The proposed Isle Royale National Park 
lin Lake Superior has a fine herd of moose. 

Preservation of antelope is a subject 
which has received particular attention in 
Yellowstone where a special alfalfa feed- 
ing ground has been provided for them. 
Antelope have been dying off rapidly 
throughout their former range and since 
‘it is difficult to maintain them under re- 
stricted conditions it has been feared that 
ithey might eventually become extinct. 


In 1903 there were 1,000 antelope in 
Yellowstone. The provision of the spe- 
‘cial alfalfa feeding grounds at this time 
resulted in the number of antelope 
‘doubling during the next five years. 
In the Winter of 1909-10 the antelope 
‘broke out of the park and were slaughtered 
in such large numbers that only a few 
hundred were brought back into the park. 
Since that time the antelope have failed 
to increase to their former numbers. Only 
6CO were found at the last census. They 
are now believed to be increasing in 
numbers. 


Grizzly Bears Increase 

Grizzly bears, which were in danger of 
being exterminated in the United States, 
‘are now increasing in numbers in Yellow- 
stone and Glacier. There are more than 
200 grizzlies in Yellowstone and Glacier 
‘has more than 100. 
Black bears are found in 12 of the 22 
‘national parks. Park officials estimate 
that there are nearly 2,000 black bears 
in the parks. 
| Another illustration of the work which 
ihe National Parks officials are doing to 
save wild life is the case of the trumpeter 
swan. This swan is the largest North 
‘American wild fowl, growing to a weight 
of 33 pounds. It became so rare that sci- 
'entists gathered records and Statistics on 
‘all the known specimens fearing the 
species would soon be exterminated. 
| A few years ago several pair were found 
nesting in Yellowstone. Park officials 
have taken measures to aid in preserving 
these birds with the consequences that last 
‘Summer the number of trumpeter swans |’ 
in the park had increased to 60 
_ Dr. Bryant points out that the trump- 


man and bis car 


Of all those material possessions which bespeak a man’s place among his fellow men—none is more 


and improving our educational facilities ¢ter swan should not be confused with the 
would be only common sense. Here is Whistling swan which is a common nest- 
the last place where we should econ- i%g bird in Canada and is frequently seen 
omize and the first where we should in- 2S @ migrant bird in this country. The 


instantly recognized than his automobile. Wherever he goes and whatever he does, his car has come 


crease our outlay. 

I know that without a highly educated 
electorate our system of government can- 
not be maintained; certainly it cannot be 
developed and perfected. I know that an 
intelligent government and an intelligent 
citizenship do not spontaneously grow. 
They must be fashioned by carefully fa- 
— highly tempered intellectual 
tools. 


Our chief interest as a Government, 
therefore, is education and any economy 
that will cut at the roots of our system 
of free and universal education, our Amer- 
ican system, may prove to be a fatal 
economy. To be great and noble and 
free, America must be educated. 

Extracts from address before Na- 
tional Education Association Con- 

vention, July 6, 1933, at Chicago, IIl. 


whistling swan is much smaller than the 


i 


| Radio Sets for 


_ Meeting Favor in England 


Radio receiving sets for installation in 
‘automobiles are catching the public fancy 
_in Great Britain and there are indications 
that they will become an important item 

in the radib trade. 

A report received in the Electrical 
|Equipment Division of the Commerce De- 
_partment from Trade Commissioner Floyd 
| E. Sullivan, London, says that one of the 
| most currently popular models measures 
about 12 inches by 7 inches by 5 inches, is 
/mounted in a single cellulose-sprayed steel 
cabinet and may be installed within easy 
‘reach of the driver. The superheterodyne 
circu®™ comprises four tubes. 


CONTROL OF RADIO INDUSTRY 
BY THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Regulation of Broadcasting 


And Selling; Small Receiving Set Exploited 


Extended to Manufacturing 


The radio manufacturing industry of | 
Germany is being organized under the. 


Minister of Propaganda who is exercising 
considerable control over the manufactur- 
ing as well as over the broadcasting phase 
of the industry. 

A report to the Electrical Equipme{t Di- 
vision of the Commerce Department from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner A. Doug- 
las Cook, Berlin, says that the manufac- 
turers have entered into an agreement 
which specifies that sales may be made 
through a limited number of representa- 


The new organization, called the Wirufa, 
has stated that it does not expect to limit 
the number of radio dealers, a restriction 
which has been placed on retail outlets in 
other industries. 

Among restrictions ptaced upon whole- 
Salers is one prohibiting deliveries direct 
|to users. Another provision, now being 
drawn up, will limit rebates and conditions 
of delivery. This projected proviso is said |: 
to be aimed at limiting dealers’ profits. 

The Minister of Propaganda has thrown 


to be accepted as a symbol of his tastes, his standing and his business success. Because of this, 


there has grown up about Cadillac and LaSalle a degree of respect which is unusual in America’s 


business life. | Men who have given the problem serious thought will have no other automobile; 


for here is the “Standard of the World”—the car which has stood, for a quarter of a century, as 


the emblem of all that is fine. They know, when they drive a Cadillac or LaSalle, that they have 


the masterpiece itself—and that it is given the recognition which a masterpiece always inspires. 


LaSalle list prices begin at $2245, f.0.b. Detroit. . . Cadillac 


at $2695 


.. GM.A.C. terms available on any model 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD ... A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


tives for each factory, or by wholesalers. the weight of his office behind the exploi- Ce 5 Oe ee 8 
Another agreement is intended to insure tation of a small receiving set, of which al | 
a uniform basis of competition, although 100,000 are to be manufactured soon. This 22) 
manufacturers are allowed to change! order will be divided up among the mem- . | 
vrices at will. 'bers of Wirufa. | =f 
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Taxes on Imports; 


Effect They Have 


On Foreign Trade 


Economic Analysis Complet- 
ed by Tariff Commission; | 
Cov- 


Tariff Bargaining 
ered in Second Report 


Compiled in response to a_ resolution 
of the Senate the United States Tariff 
Commission has announced the publica- 
tion of its report on “Economic Analysis 
of the Foreign Trade of the United States 
in Relation to the Tariff,” and “Mange 
and Costs of Production.” The resolu- 
tion directing the study was introduced 
by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
and passed in the second session of the 
last Congress. 

The Commission’s report on tariff bar- 
gaining is published as a separate docu- 
ment under the title “Tariff Bargaining 
Under the Most-favored-nation Treaties.” 

Tariff Bargaining 

The Commission, in specific reply to 
the Senate’s request for information on 
ways and means of tariff bargaining, 
draws attention to the following eight 
points: 

1. Tariff bargaining should not impair 
the principle of unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

®. Tariff concessions by United States 
‘to another country should be on those 
articles of which that country is a prin- 
cipal supplier. 

3. Congress should extend the conces- 
sions unconditionally to all countries not 


maintaining unreasonable burdens on 
United States commerce. 
4. “Bargaining” law might: Define 


minimum tariff, applicable to reciprocat- 
ing countries only by presidential procla- 
mation to that effect; or authorize bilat- 
eral bargaining, and proclamation by the 
President of the reduced rates on specified 
articles. 


Reductions.in Tariffs 


5. Limitations on tariff reductions may 
be: (a) Uniform percentage limitation 
(as 50 per cent of existing rates), or ‘b) 
two or more different percentage limita- 
tions, applicable in different cases or cir- 
cumstances (for example, to articles of 
which there is no domestic production, or 
of which imports are small percentage of 
domestic production). 

6. General and simultaneous reductions. 
Multilateral bargaining on individual ar- 
ticles is impossible, but if some simple 
general formula can be agreed to as ap- 
plicable to all tariffs, the President might 
be authorized to proclaim a general lim- 
ited reduction (say 10 per cent of existing 
rates) if enough other countries will do 
the same. 

7. Prevent illusory concessions. Con- 
gress might prescribe that all tariff con- 
cessions be made. from rates not previ- 
ously-raised in anticipation of tariff bar- 
gaining. 

8. The agreements should specify that 
rates or other changes shall continue 
throughout the term of ,the agreement, 
not specify merely percentage reductions 
from base rates themselves subject to 


| 


change. 
Imports and Exports 


The report on “Economic Analysis of | 
the Foreign Trade of the United States” is ' 
in two parts: Part I deals mainly with 
imports and shows the trend of imports 
in relation to production and height of 
duties. All the imports into the United 
States have been thoroughly canvassed. 
Separate lists group those imports which 
have declined or increased and those rep- 
resenting a small proportion of domestic 
production. Another list shows the items 
which are more or less noncompetitive and 
with respect to which foreign producers 
have an advantage. A further list arrays, 
by tariff schedules, the items for which the 
tariff rates exceed 50 per cent ad valorem 
according to the height of duty in 1931; 
special attention is given the agricultural 
raw materials by comparing the tariff rate 
with the ad valorem equivalent based on 
the average price of 1920-29, inclusive. 

For each commodity appearing in the 
various lists there are presented for a 
number of years significant figures of im- 
ports, production, and exports accom- 
panied by brief comments about each to 
provide important explanations and to as- 
Sist generally in the interpretation of 
the data. 

Part II of the report deals with ex- 
ports. Separate lists show the exports 
which have decreased in quantity since 
1929 and those produced in the United 
States with advantages which were factors 
in causing them to be exported in sub- 
stantial quanities. 


Production Costs 


Part III of the report, published as a 
Separate volume, presents the range and 
variety of costs of production in 44 inves- 
tigations, or roughly 40. per cent of the 
total number of cost-of-production inves- 
tigations completed by the Commission 
Since 1920. For each investigation for 
which range and variety of costs can be 
Shown there ‘s presented an introductory 
statement to show the rates of duty to 
which the product was subject, the period | 
for which costs were obtained, the scope | 
of the investigation, and such cost aver- | 
ages and comparisons of foreign and do-| 
mestic costs as will provide a background 
for the information presented on the range | 
and variety of costs. These statements 
are arranged by tariff schedules. 

“Economic Analysis of the Foreign 
Trade of the United States” is available 
through the Superintendent of Documents | 
at $2 for the set and the separate report | 
of “Tariff Bargaining Under the Most-, 
favored-nation Treaties” is also available 
at 5 cents the copy. 


Marriages Number Less | 
Than Million in 1932. 
[Continued from Page 5.] | 

law was changed June 1, 1931, and South 

Dakota borders Minnesota, where restric- | 

tions began April 29, 1931. - 

Effect of Restrictions 
Missouri, Mississippi and Arkansas bor- 
der Tennessee, where a change in the Jaw 
was made July 1, 1929, West Virginia is 
neighbor *€ Ohio, where a change went 
int’ emevt July 23, 1931. Oklahoma and 


Problems involved in regional in- 
dustries and the methods to be used 
in bringing together various sec- 
tions of industries were reviewed by 


the conference follows: 

Q. General, the newspaper accounts 
this morning are that John L. Lewis 
is consulting with the Northern Oper- 
ators here today. Will they be con- 
sulting with you? ? 

A. We have been doing that right 
along. I suppose we have spent more 
time with the coal operators than any 
other one industry. We are trying to 
get them together. 

Q. Do you know anything about the 
attitude of the so-called Southern Op- 
erators of Southwest Virginia or Ken- 


question a little more specific and I 
will try to understand it. 


Coal Industry Problem 


Q. I am basing that on information 
that the so-called Southern Operators 
have refused to try to formulate a 
code and go along with this proposi- 
tion? 

A. On the contrary, I understand — 
you see my position, I can’t deal with 
the code until it is presented here. 
Our people sit down with the people 
who are working it out to get it within 
the law. Well talk it over with them 
and if it is not in accordance with the 
law we tell them. They have bee 
here four or five times. 

Q. So far in your consultations, have 
you arrived at the conclusion that you 
can form one code for the entire bitu- 
minous industry? 

A. A code will have to have varia- 
tions according to regional differen- 
ces. I don’t know whether this is new 
to anybody. Suppose four codes are in 
preparation in as many districts. If one 
code came in from each district, I 
would try to get them together. We 
try to get together just as large a 
block as we can. It could not be a 
uniform rule but we would try to' get 
as large a block together as we could. 

Q. Those that are primarily com- 
petitive? 

A. Yes. 


they call the monopoly? 


ready to submit it but thep 
worked out wages and ho 


ready. 


code? 
1 A. No, Mr. Simpson is here. 


PROGRESS of trade code activities | 
of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration and the policies governing 
such codes were explained by Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, Administra- 
tor, at a business conference July 7. 


General Johnson. The transcript of 


tucky? 
A. Well, all of thesé people have a 
different problem. You make that | 


Q. Is the oil industry in the same 
boat with the independents? The in- 
dependents have been fighting what 


A. Well, again, they have not officially 
presented the code. They have a code 
—I talked to them about it, They are 
e not 
of. labor, 
and I can not accept it until that is in. 
They may have another code—I heard 
this morning that the second code was 


Q. Is Mr. Simpson (K. M. Simpson, 
Deputy Administrator) in New York 
conferring with the steel people on the 


GENERAL JOHNSON ANSWERS QUESTIONS CODES 


Transcript of Press Conference Held by Recovery Administrator Shows Development of Trade Codes---Constitutions for Self-government 
Of Industry---What Is Being Done to Prevent Premature Price Increases---The Need of Haste in Putting Men to Work 


Q. Has he been in New York? | 

A. Yes, several times—so have I. 

Q. What’s the situation on the steel 
code? You don’t have any date on 
when it will come in? — 

A. I think they have one almost ready 
to present. I can’t tell—it is up to 
them. It comes down to this—these 
codes constitute the preparation of a 
constitution for the self-government of 
an industry and it takes some time to 
do it. They have to compose differ- 
ences within their own family, and in 
each one of these great families. 1 


happen to know in the steel industry, 


they have been working almost con- 
tinuously to try to get something that 
_they can all agree to. I can realize the 
public’s impatience about the codes not 
coming in faster but if you were sitting 
where I am sitting you would under- 
stand the situation. The reason the 
textile code came in so soon was that 
in a more or less tentative way we have 
been working with these people since 
last March. We talked with them be- 
fore the passage of the-agricultural bill. 
A lot of these other industries did not 
start ‘until this law was close to pas- 
sage or soon after. I think they are 
getting together as fast as possible. 

Q. Have you taken up the question 
of manufacturers piling up stocks and 
taking advantage of cheap produc- 
tion—wages—and costs? 

A. Well, as to taking it up, I can't 
take it up unless it comes in. FI don’t 
think anybody is deliberately piling 
up stocks. I have heard that in the 
cotton textile industry there has been 
some. I would say from the appear- 
ance of their production that there 
must be a lot of speculative buying of 
cotton cloth, and it gives me some con- 
cern: because they may be piling up 
unmanageable surpluses and later on 
there might be so much cotton cloth in 
existence that there would be no em- 
ployment for labor. I don’t mean that 
they are deliberately doing it. 

Q. Have you given consideration to 
any way of stopping it? Is it pos- 
sible? 

A. They have more than enough 
spindles to produce a lot more cotton 
cloth than they need to supply the 
present demand. 


Check on Range of Prices’ 


Q. How does that situation tie into 
these prices—these anticipatory in- 
creases made in self-defense of th 
expected increases? 

A. If there was a great speculative 
production of goods there would be no 
question about it. There is an angle 
of time element about this question. If 
we get too far ahead of our purchasing 
power it will mean a new collapse. 

Q. You take almost any retail store— 
they say that shirts go up next week 
or refrigerators go up tomorrow— 

A. I think that is selling talk, I have 
seen a lot of it—especially in New York. 

Q. When they actually do push the 
price, then that is not so much sell- 
ing talk? 

A. No it isn’t. The point is we will 
try to put in their codes—these fellows 
as they increase producing costs will 
want to increase the price. The thiffg 
I have been afraid of is the fellow who 


TO NECESSARY CONSTRUCTION 


Indications of Recovery in Industry Not to Cause Slowing 
Up of Activity, Says Administrator 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


New Mexico both adjoin Colorado and 
Texas, where restrictions went into force 
Sept. 1, 1931, and June 13, 1929, respec- 
tively. Utah also adjoins Colorado, while 
Arizona borders California, where .a 
change in the law was made July 29, 1927. 

Changes in the various States in the 
number of divorces compared with 1931 
ranged from a. decrease of 34.9 per cent 


tual eonstruction will be begun as rapidly 
as contracts can be awarded. 
Colonel Sawyer said that the Special 
Board for Public Works is giving con- 
sideration to other than Federal projects. 
Subsistence housing, for which there is a 
special appropriation of $25,000,000, and 
housing developments have been placed 
under the direction of Robert D. Kohm, of 
New York. 

Housing Program 
A number of projects involving sub- 
sistence housing developments are now be- 
fore the board, Colonel Sawyer stated. He 
explained that subsistence housing in- 
volves the building of low-priced living 
quarters on four or five acre plots of land. 
Families living in such houses would not 
only be able to lower their rental expenses 
but would also be able to raise a large 
share of their food. 
Grants for these purposes, Colonel Saw- 
yer pointed out, would probably be made 
to the State as the subsistence housing 
developments would generally be con- 
structed outside of corporate limits. 

Col. Sawyer indicated that there is 
some possibility that regional adminis- 
trators of public works may be appointed 
by President Roosevelt instead of State 


‘administrators as originally planned. 


The behefits which labor will derive 
from the $400,000,000 road-building project 
include the payment of more than $200,- 
900,000 in wages above the amount paid 
to workers actually employed on con- 
struction sites, Col. Sawyer pointed out 
in commenting on the road program now 
under development. 

The relative proportion of the labor 
expended at the construction sjte in road- 
building projects and the amount of work 
done in indirect jobs growing out of this 
road construction were studied by Col. 


‘Sawyer to determine the actual amount 


of employment which will be provided. 
He found that records covering highway 
construction in the last three years un- 
cer emergency conditions show that out 
of 30,000 man-hours of work needed for 
construction of one mile of average high- 
way, less than 11,000 man-hours are re- 
quired at the construction site. 

From 80 to 90 per cent of each dollar 
spent under the road-building program 
will take the form of wages, it is esti- 


Debtors’ Relief Act Void 
Little Rock, Ark.—An act forbidding de- 


ficiency judgments, passed by the 1933 


‘Legislature, has been held unconstitu- 


| tional by the State Supreme Court. Gov- 


in the District of Columbia and 29.5 per;ernor Futrell had stated that he would 
cent in Oregon to an increase of 12.5 per | call a special session to repeal the act if 


cent in Arkansas. 


the court sustained it. 


mated by the Public Works Administra- 
Lion. 

Advance estimates show construction of 
3,000 miles of concrete pavement, includ- 


ing bridges and other necessary struc-, 


tures, will involve transportation of ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 tons of freight. 

Secretary Ickes has announced that 
the Administration is doing everything 
possible to hold contractors on public 
works to a fair profit. 

“The Administration realizes,” he said, 
“that it would be improper for it to allow 
the money of the people to be expended 
recklessly and extravagantly merely .on 
the plea that it was being spent to make 
work. The more money that is wasted 
the less there will be to spend on labor. 

A Legitimate Profit .. 

“To protect the interests of labor we 
will do everything possible to hold con- 
‘tractors down to a legitimate profit. We 
will seek to safeguard all public works 
undertaken by us from corruption or 
graft. We will see to it that works are 
carefully inspected during their progress 
so that the taxpayers of the United States 
who are generously contributing this vast 
fund for the common good may be as- 
sured that every dollar spent represents a 
dollar of value.” 


Secretary Ickes pointed out that the 
policy of the Board will be to subject 
proposed public work projects to a‘double 
check. They will first be approved by the 
district administrator and then by the 
Federal Administrator. 

Here Are the Tests 

The policy of the Public Works Board, 
said Secretary Ickes, will be to submit 
all proposed projects to the following 
tests: 

1. The project should be socially de- 
sirable in the sense of contributing some- 


community and should not be a mere 
makeshift to supply work. 

2. No work should be constructed which 
would require for its maintenance or op- 
eration an additional outlay by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

The priorities to which &fferent classes 
of projects should be entitled are: 

1. Projects which can be entered upon 
at once and completed with reasonable 
speed should be _ preferred to projects 
which would be spread over a relatively 
long period. This is in order to stimulate 
immediate revival of employment and in- 
custrial activity. 


a center of unemployment should be pre- 


thing of value to the equipment of the) 


is making a mark-up away in advance 
of these costs. Why, it is like a wild 
cat oil well. 

Q. Mr. Richberg’s speech (Donald R. 
Richberg, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration )seemed 
to indicate that you were going to 
have a wholesale accumulation of codes 
simultaneously for all industries? (The 
speech, delivered July 6, is printed in 
full text on page 8.) 

A. I didn’t read that in his speech. 
I just glanced at it. There is a whole- 
Sale accumulation of codes. What I 
think he was discussing was the phil- 
osophy of this thing. You can see that 
if several industries increase their 
wages there would be a migration of 
labor from one industry to another. If 
we can get a number in together there 
won’t be that danger—that is what we 
are trying to accomplish. 


| Delay Over Cotton Code | 


Q. The cotton code is being held up 
jor that reason? 

A. The holding up of the cotton code 
is my own fault. The thing is there 
and it’s a question of digesting a vo- 
luminous record and I am trying to boil 
it down to present to the President so 
he won’t have to wade through a room 
full of papers. I am not holding it up 
consciously. It’s just because I can't 
spread myself so thin. 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. Richberg 
that this is industry’s “last stand”? 

A. I would think that that would be 
an extreme statement..-.I wouldn’t say 
that it was anybody’s last stand until 
this is all over. 

Q. Do you think that, due to this 
boom we are having, that any indus- 
tries are holding back their codes? Do 
you think that,has anything to do 
with it? 

A. I have not seen anyone that I can 
consciously say is holding back. I 
know that people that are just two 
jumps ahead of the bear are a whole 
lot quicker than when the bear falls 
back somewhat. ; 

Q. General, what is the source of the 
statistics that you use to determine 
whether wages are back to 1929 pur- 
chasing power? Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics? 

A. We have a variety of statistics— 
you should talk with Dr. Sachs (Dr. 
Alexander Sachs, Chief, Research and 
Planning Division), about that. We try 
to keep up a little formula of our own 
as to what the payroll and the employ- 
ment situation was at any date. The 
cotton code figures were very complete 
as to workers. 

Q. Are those figures compiled by the 
industry itself or by the Government? 

A. They were compiled from several 
sources—the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and others. We get the~ 
figures from any source we can. 

Q. Do you suppose that there will be 
the same difference in the oil industry 
as is in coal? 4 

A. It is not the same problem. 

Q. When you consider these two 
codes, the independent and the other, 
‘will they be harmonized in an attempt 
to go together? 

A. To the extent that we can—yes. 
We may have to recognize regional dif- 
ferences but I won't recognize ex- 
ploitation. 


Illinois Settles Dispute 
: Over Price of Cement 


Springfield, Il.—Approximately 30,000 
men will be employed at once for highway 
work as a result of a settlement of the 
controversy between the State and cement 
manufacturers. 

Governor Horner has announced that 2,- 
000,000 barrels of cement will be purchased 
at $1.44 a barrel. He had rejected previ- 
ous bids on the ground that the quoted 
prices were excessive. 


cated in areas where the problem of un- 
employment is less acute. 

3. Projects which are integrated with 
other projects into a significant plan 
should be preferred to projects which are 
isolated and unrelated. 


The facilities of the United States Em- 
ployment Service will be used by the 
Public Works Administration in enrolling 
the huge army of workers it expects to 
employ on public works projects. 

Col. Sawyer has announced that it will 
be the task of the Employment Service 


lection of men to be employed on public 
works.” It is especially important, he 
said, that the proper balance should be 
maintained in the enrollment of workers 
irom among those on relief rolls and 
others who are not receiving relief aid. 
He explained that persons receiving re- 
lief should not be given employment to 
the exclusion of others worthy of aid. 


The sum of $500,000 has been allocated 
by the Public Works Administration to 
the Employment Service to finance the 
establishment of a temporary national 
chain of reemployment agencies. W. 
Frank Persons, Director of the Employ- 
ment Service, estimates that this special! 
reemployment service will require the ex- 


months. 

The reemployment service to be set up, 
Mr. Persons pointed out, will in no way 
duplicate the work to be done by the 
United States Employment Service which 
was established July 1 under the pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Peyser law. The 
permanent functions of the Employment 
Service will be expanded as rapidly as 
possible. 

County Agencies 

The national network of reemployment 
agencies is to be established within a few 
weeks, Mr. Persons said. 

“Reemployment agencies equipped to 
help supply workers on projects author- 
ized by the Public Works Administration 
can now be defintely organized with de- 
sirable standards,” he said. “The United 
,States Employment Service will proceed 
to organize reemployment agencies in 
meny of the counties of the United 
States so that there will be places at which 
lists of qualified workers may be avail- 
able to employers. 

“The local agencies will be responsive 


| local committees. 


to “express judicious judgment in the se-: 


penditure of $100,000 a month for five. 


Q. Do you have any other codes here 
yet, General? 

A. I think there are about 52 codes. 
Somebody wrote an amusing article 
about the cast iron pipe code. You 
can hardly deal with them until you 
know all elements of the industry are 
in. You might make a mistake—on 
something you would have to correct 
immediately. I want to say something 
here—I don’t understand this news- 
paper game very well. I have tried to 
answer these questions absolutely 
frankly but there has been a lot of 
conjecture behind the questions that 
are sometimes harmful. No one needs 
to pull his punches on questions. I 
will go the limit on answering ques- 
tions and I think it is only fair to ask 
that nobody conjectures behind the 
questions. Tact and feeling can be 
forgotten here. I am answering any 
question that I can. 


Q. General, yesterday Mr. Righberg 
said that the acceptance of this act 
by industry would test out whether in- 
dustry or the public henceforth would 
elect the management of business. 

A. I wish I had paid a little more 
attention to his speech. I saw the 
manuscript a few days ago. 

Q. He certainly indicated far mere 
Government control of all business and 
industry if the present management of 
business doesn’t come in in the right 
spirit on this program now. 

A. What I think he thought is this: 
We came pretty close to a complete 
collapse just before the inauguration 
of this Administration and we have had 
a little pull-up. The figures indicate 
that we must do something about it. 
We may have a new collapse. I shud- 
der to think what would happen in 
this country if we had another. I don't 
like to be a prophet—if there was a 
new crash in this country I don’t know 
what would happen. Now, here is a 
plan so that these industries can pre- 
vent runaway price structures. It is 
at least an experiment. . 

Q. Is that your own feeling? 

A. Yes, I think that is my own feel- 
ing. Just what I said—no more—no 
less. 


Status of Anti-trust Laws 


Q. Is there any significance to the 
statement of the Attorney General yes- 
terday in relation to the Sherman Act? 
(The statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is. printed on page —.) 

A. I think there was some signifi- 
cance. There is an indication that in 
some of these industries there has been 
a great deal of bad legal advice. I have 
seen some _ statements made that 
clearly indicate the people have not 
read the law. 

Q. You said there was some danger 
of people putting prices up before costs 
actually rise. Is jthere anything the 
Administration can do to control that? 

A. Under this law, when these asso- 
ciations come in there is something we 
can do to control it. 

Q. Is the Attorney General making 
any particular investigation? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. It is understood that bread prices 
are going to ascend very rapidly? 

A. Not that I know of. That is un- 
der the Department of Agriculture and 


RESTRICTING PUBLIC WORKS 


the hearings on several codes at once 


I have troubles of my own. There has 
been an increase in bread prices. 

Q. Has the oil code been officially 
submitted? 

A. It has not been, officially, but I 
have talked with members of the in- 
dustry. 


Q. Are any of the industries hang- 
ing back because, they feel that they 
want trade practice in their code as 
well as industrial self-government? 

A. All of the codes have got to have 
that in them. There is one thing I 
would like to have everybody under- 
Stand very clearly. I have been accused 
of softpedaling on the trade practice 
and industrial self-government pro- 
visions. I have not at all. They can 
come in with the trade practice and in- 
dustrial self-government codes and just 
as fast as they come in I will receive 
them. I have emphasized, however, 
and the President has said, and his 
Statement is our Bible, that the first 
job is to try to create employment. 
That doesn’t mean that there is any 
holding back on the other part of the 
job—which is industrial self-govern- 
ment. We prefer that instead of get- 
ting into the refinements of this thing 
that they come in in two-bites because 
what we want first is to shorten these 
hours and increase wages in. order to 
increase purchasing power. That doesn’t 
mean that we don’t want them to come 
in as fast as possible with the trade 
practice and industrial self-govern- 
ment. Stabilization of self-govern- 
ment is just as necessary as the other. 
The emphasis now is on the creation of 
purchasing power. We want that to 
come in first and the other stuff can be 
brought in later. 


Ready to Pass on Codes 


Q. You mentioned several times 1929. 
purchasing power. Is it the intention 
of the Administration to restore it to 
that year? 


A. I mentioned that in the cotton 
textile code because that is what they 
would do. 


‘Q. Do you have the same idea with 
respect to. steel? 

A. The amount of reemployment 
varies—where big machinery is used no 
shortening of hours would raise that 
situation to the 1929 level. 


Q. Do you believe that by holding 


you can speed the thing through? 

A. That is what we are trying to do. 
It is not easy to train men to hold 
these jobs. I think we could handle 10 
hearings at once. We are asking for 
the submission of these codes and we 
are ready to receive them as fa% as 
they come in. I can conceive that we 
might be held up by lack of man power. 

Q. Do you expect to have a code 
hearing next week? 

A. We can’t have a hearing until we 
have had a reasonable time to give 
notice and I have not a code on which 
we can give notice. 

Q. What do you hear from the wom- 
en's apparel code? 

A. Howard collapsed in New York, 
you know. (Earl D. Howard, Deputy 
Administrator). I received a brave 
telegram from him that he is ready to 


come along. 


go back to work. I expect that will 


ADJUSTING FARM PRODUCTION 


TO PREVENT CROP SURPLUSES 


Four Wheat Countries in Agreement on Policies; Trade 
Compacts Among Farm Industries Progressing — 


are being considered by a subcommittee of 
the Sugar Council Committee, which is 
composed of representatives of sugar 
growers and sugar processors of the Con- 
tinental United States, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Dr. John Lee Coulter, member 
of the United States Tariff Commission, 
who is aiding the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the matter, is expected to discuss 
this agreement with a representative group 
of cane growers and sugar processors from 
Cuba. 
Increasing Demand for Wool 
Indications of the increasing consumer 
demand for agricultural products may be 
seen in relation to wool, according to a 
statement just issued by the Agriculture 
Department. Consumer replacement needs 


The Department stated that developments 
in the domestic textile industry in the near 
future will depend, however, in part upon 
the working of the Industrial Recovery 
Act and on measures designed to increase 
consumer purchasing power. 
Increased Farm Exports 

| Increased export activity of various farm 
products is indicated in latest reports to 
the Department of Agriculture. 
exports of cotton, fruit, lard, and animal 


index to 71 against 59 in April, according 
to the Department. Cotton exports in May 
totaled more than 627,000 hales, an unusu- 
ally large volume for that month. Wheat 
and flour exports, however, reached a rec- 


Increased 


prodiicts in May carried the farm exporis 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ord low level in May, only 14,000 bushels 


of wheat being exported as grain. Flour 


year ago. 
According to the Agricultural Adjust- 


processing tax which is to be put on 
wheat beginning July 9, is to be paid 
to farmers in return for their agreements 
to reduce wheat acreage. With respect 
to the application of the taxes to be im- 
posed, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has issued the following statement: 
“Under. the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act by proclamation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and regulations issued by him 
and approved by the President, a process- 
ing tax on the first domestic processing 


for clothing and other textiles are “un- © Wheat becomes effective at the first | 
|doubtedly large,” the Department stated.| moment of July 9, 1933. Effective at the | 
Textile mill activity in the United States| Same time, compensating taxes are im- Offices; Cannon (Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo., 
increased during the past four months. | posed upon all importations made on and District of Columbia; Arnold (Dem.), of 


| after that date of articles processed wholly 
or in chief value from wheat. 

| “Taxes are also imposed on floor stocks 
.of articles processed wholly or in chief 
value from wheat, held for sale or other 
disposition on July 9, 1933, except sep- 
arate retail stocks. Articles processed 
wholly or in chief value from wheat in- 
clude flour, cereal preparations made 
chiefly from wheat, bread, crackers, pret- 


Such articles held for sale or other ‘dispo- 
Sition on the effective date by millers, 
wholesalers and jobbers are taxable. All 
flour owned by bakers, macaroni manu- 
facturers, hotels, restaurants and other 


the States, it will be necessary to set up 


‘Uniformly this will consist of 
Director of Reemployment 
more field representatives, the latter su- 
pervising the local reemployment agen- 
cies. The United States Employment 
|Service will provide a direction of this 
‘reemployment service at headquarters 
‘here in Washington.” 

The labor policy adopted by the Spe- 


“local labor appropriately to be secured 
through employment services should, so 
far as possible, be selécted from lists of 
; qualified workers submitted by local agen- 
,cies designated by the United States 
‘Employment Service.” This means, ac- 
cording to Mr. Persons, that the interests 


| preferences guaranteed by law are to be 


ferred so far as practicable to those lo- | “In order to organize- and supervise | safeguarded. 


such reemployment agencies in a sulb- 
stantial number of counties in each of 


a State organiaztion in each of the States. 
a State 
and one or 


establishments who bake for. sale any 
products whose ingredient of chief value 
is wheat or processed from wheat is 
taxable. 
Farm Credit Loans 
“Retail dealers will not be required to 
pay tax on separate retail stocks of flour, 


exports were about the same as those a 


ment Administration, the proceeds of the 


zels, macaroni and spaghetti, and noodles. 


Benefits to Labor 
From Barter and 


Self-help Projects 


Distinct Service in Main- 
taining Morale Shown in 
Survey; Opposed Views 
_Of Economic Efficacy 


Self-help groups which have arisen as 
a result of present economic conditions 


|have furnished a distinct service to the 


‘unemployed, not only in giving them many 
goods and services otherwise unavailable 
but also in maintaining their morale. 

This is the conclusion reached by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as the result of 
an extensive study of such activities which 
it recently conducted. 


self-help organizations, in the sense that 
each of them seeks to exchange its own 
'products or services or those of its mem- 
_ bers for outside products or services which 
are needed by its members. 

A distinction in the organization of the 
groups was found in the method of divid- 
ing the goods of the association among the 
members. In some associations distribu- 
tion of goods is strictly on a barter basis, 
each member exchanging his products or 
services for an approximately equal serv- 
ice or product of other members. In others, 
division of goods is made according to the 
needs of the members. 

Possibilities of System 


One of the primary obstacles to the idea 
of using goods and services instead of 
‘money was found to be that many essen- 


power of the unemployed to obtain by 
labor. 

Cash is almost necessary for such items 
as stamps, gasoline, electricity, water, tele- 
phone and so forth, the Bureau points out. 

Materials for repair and other purposes 
are difficult of attainment for most of the 
unemployed groups studied. One organi- 
zation had hundreds of pairs of shoes 
given to it which it was unable to use 
because funds were lacking with which to 
make minor repairs on the shoes. 

The Bureau concludes that the possi- 
bilities of a system of distribution outside 
the regular cash channels of trade are 
a matter of opinion. Under the exchange 
system, unless a store is operated where 
the member may obtain what he needs, 
the advantage of cooperative exchange 
groups is limited. 

Commodities and services are not easily 
balanced in value. Direct barter arrange- 
ments require an amount of contact work, 
an ingenuity of planning, and an ex- 
penditure of thought and energy far be- 
yond the inclinations of the average 
Person. 
| Value of Self-help 


Many contrasting views as to the value 
of self-help organizations were found by 
|the Bureau. Local opinion varied from 
high praise to utter condemnation. 

In certain localities public recognition 
'of the value of the work by these groups 
had been given in the form of subsidies 
‘for gasoline and for certain supplies not 
‘obtainable by labor. In other instances 
public officials were indifferent or even 
openly hostile. 

In some places organized labor was 
sympathetic to the aims of. self-help 
froups; in others the trade-unionists 
looked upon them with some disquiet, 
fearing that the barter group might be 
used to break down local standards of 
wages and working conditions. — 


Subcommittees Named 


For Supply Bills 


Appropriations Groups for 
Next Session Designated 


The House Committee on Appropria- 
‘tions announced July 7 its subcommittees 
‘in charge of the annual appropriation 
bills for the present Congress. Represent- 
ative Ludlow (Dem.), of Indianapolis, 
Ind., succeeds Representative Sandlin 
(Dem.), of Minden, La., as chairman of 
the subcommittee in charge of the leg- 
islative appropriation bill, which includes 
Congress, the Government Printing Office, 
the Library of Congress, and other offices. 
Mr. Sandlin succeeds Representative Bu- 
chanan (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex., as 
chairman of the subcommittee on agri- 
cultural appropriations, Mr. Buchanan now 
being chairman of the full committee and 
jin charge of subcommittee on deficiency 
appropriations. 

| The other subcommittee chairmen are: 


| Interior, Representative Taylor (Dem.), of | 


_Glenwood Springs, Colo.; Oliver (Dem.), of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., in charge of appropria- 
|tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
‘tice, Commerce and Labor; Griffin (Dem.), 
‘of Brooklyn, N. Y., permanent appropria- 
tions; Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kans., 
jnaval appropriations; Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss., War Department; Wood- 
rum (Dem.), of Roanoke, Va., Independent 


Robinson, Ill., on Treasury and Post Office. 


Halibut Liver Oil May 
Compete With Cod Product 


| Recent studies of the vitamin content 
‘of halibut liver oil made by the Vitamin 
‘Institute of Oslo, Norway, indicate that 
this oil may be exported to be sold in 
competition with other fish oils which 
are valued chiefly for their vitiman con- 
tent. This information is contained in 
a report to the Commerce Department 
from Trade Commissioner Gudrun Carl- 
son, Oslo. 

| The average catch of halibut by Nor- 
|Wegian fishermen is between 4,000 and 
£,000 tons a year. 

Experiments by technologists in the 
|United States relative to the vitamin con- 
‘tent of halibut liver oil resulted in in- 
‘lormation used as the basis for starting 
'this industry in the United States. As 


The principle of barter is basic to all © 


tial services or commodities are outside the ° 


cial Public Works Board provides that | 


macaroni, breakfast foods, bread, etc.., | 
Which are sold to consumers within 30 
days from July 9, 1933, but all retai! | 
stocks held on July 9, 1933, which are still | 


on hand at the end of 30 days from that' 


date are taxable in the hands of the! 


| 
| 


| 404,238 we 
to the needs of their own communities |of organized labor as well as of beers nvord a6 were made to farmers’ cooperative 


2. Projects which are located in or near|and will be under the management of | labor are to be recognized, and that the 


retailer. 

“The enforcement of the flour tax pro- 
visions of the Act will require returns 
rom approximately 35,000 bakers, ‘between 
400,000 and 500,000 retailers, and about 
4,000 millers.” 

The Farm Credit Administration an- 
nounced July 7 that loans totaling $2.,- 


associations during June. Cash amount- 
ing to $2,552,851.45 was advanced to the 
cooperatives on both old and new com- | 
mitments from May 31, 1933, to June 30, j 


the annual catch of halibut in the United 
States amounts to about 25,000 tons, five 
times that of Norway, efforts are being 
made by American interests to exploit 
fully the potentialities of this industry. 


-1933.« Repayments amounted to $2,411,- 


647.06, leaving a total of $181,158,833.56 
due the Farm Credit Administration on 
Jwne 30, 1933. 

A loan of $1,525,944.64 was made to the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association at 
Greenwood, Miss. This money was used 


‘in making settlement with the members 


of the cooperative on their 1930-31 sea- 


sonal pool cotton which is later to be sold 


to the Secretary of Agriculture as pro- 
vided for in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 
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Regional Style 
In Cove Creek 
Building Plans. 


Tennessee Valley Project to. 
Express Local Color in 
Its Architecture, Says 
Federal Executive | 


Architecture of a character that will: 
typify the region will be employed in the 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
project. The first opportunity for archi- 
tectural expression of this kind will be 
in the buildings to house the workers 
on the Cove Creek Dam, the initial un-' 
dertaking. While it is expected that a 
mushroom town will grow up at the site 
of the dam the workmen’s accommoda- 
tions will be so planned and constructed 
as to fit in with the life of an enduring 
community. 

This particular phase of the undertak- 
ing comes under the personal direction 
of Earle Sumner Draper, who is in 
charge of land planning and housing. | 

“It is my feeling.” said Mr. Draper, 
July 7, “that the architecture which will | 
form the motif for this town must be, 
very carefully studied. It should disre-' 
gard any other housing development, | 
regional or otherwise, and go back to. 
the early settlers for its inspiration, so. 
as to provide architecture that is not) 
only adapted to the particular use re-| 
quired but is also typical of Tennessee. | 

To Typify Tennessee 

“To really typify Tennessee its basic 
features should be taken from the soil 
and from the pioneers of that State. 
The farthest idea from our minds is to. 
duplicate the housing styles of other. 
sections—New England Colonial. English) 
cottage or what-have-you. We feel that. 
if we can do this we will be successful . 
and that if the community really in-| 
terprets the history and life of the, 
valley people it will at the same time, 
be distinctive and practical architec- 
ture.” 

The physical planning under Mr.. 
Draper will not only include planning of 
town sites. highway and utility socations | 
and relocations to meet the require- 
ments of the Cove Creek and other con-. 
struction projects but will also embody ; 
regional planning on a scale never be- 
fore attempted in this country. Land 
classification and a study of basic fac- 
tors involving the social and economic. 
phases as well as physical conditions will 
to a large extent precede any large area 
planning. 

Inspection Under Way 

The three directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Arthur E. Morgan, H. | 
A. Morgan and David E.. Lilienthal. are 
now making an inspection of the Cove 
Creek section preliminary to the com-' 
mencement of actual work on the dam_ 
itself. 

The Authority has announced the ap-— 
pointment of Alfred Bettman of Cin- 
cinnati, as consultant on legal matters 
in connection with its land planning and 
zoning, problems. Mr. Bettman is presi- 
dent of the National Conference on Civic | 
Planning. 


Plan for Modernizing | 


Navy’s Fighting Ships : 


Additional Appropriation of 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


The number of codes of fair competition being prepared for sub- 
mission to the National Recovery Administration continues to grow. 
Although few have actually been completed and approved by the 
industries affected, the Administration has announced that it is 
ready to handle the “avalanche” of codes expected to be filed in 
the near future. Among the industries known to have taken some 


action are: 


Cotton textiles —Code submitted 
and hearing held. Code about to be 
submitted to the President for ap- 
proval. 


Cast iron soil pipe.—Code submit- 


ted. Date for hearing not fixed. 


Coal, bituminous.—Work on codes 
in progress in different sections. 
Northern group holding conferences. 
Code for Indiana -perators submit- 
ted. Midwest and central group 
holding conferences. Southern 
group has not indicated action. 

Coal, anthracite.—Code in process 
of formation. 

Furniture.—Code adopted by Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association. 
To be submitted to Retailers Na- 
tional Council. 

Metals, secondary trades.—Code 
being drafted by Nonferrous Ingot 
Metal Institute and Aluminum Re- 
search Institute. 

Steel—Code being drafted by 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Scrap Iron.—Code drafted by In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel:and 
is being submitted to members. 

Waste material. — Code being 
drafted by National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers. 

Paper.—Preliminary ‘draft pre- 
pared for submission to paper and 
pulp industry. 

Dresses.—Code being drafted by 
National Dress Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Millinery.—Code being drafted by 
Eastern Millinery Association, Rib- 
bon, Silk and Velvet Association and 
National Association of Ladies 
Hatters. 

Silk.—Code for silk and rayon in- 
dustry being prepared by the Silk 
Association of America. 

Knitwear.—Code for underwear 
industry being prepared by Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Asso- 
clation. 

~Wool.—Code ready for submission. 

Drugs.—Code under consideration 
by the Drug Institute of America. 
Recommendations submitted by the 
National Association of Drug Clerks. 


Mayonnaise.—Separate code being | 


prepared by manufacturers of the 
mayonnaise industry. 

Building.—Code drafted for build- 
ing construction and building ma-’ 
terial industries by Building Indus- 
tries of America, 

Petroleum.—Conferences held by 
one large section of the industry. 
Tentative code completed and ap- 
proved by group. Other groups pre- 
paring separate codes. 

Lumber.—Conferences held. Draft 
of code near completion and sub- 
mission to Administrator expected 
soon. 

Automobiles.—Preliminary confer- 
ences held. Drafting of tentative 
code under way. 

Printing.—Conferences being held 
by national organizations. Drafting 
of code under way. 

Morticians.—Conference of repre- 
sentatives of about one-fourth of in- 
dustry held. Regional meetings also 
being held. Code being drafted. 

Fruit, vegetable shippers.—Confer- 
ences held in Chicago. Code being 
drafted. 

Motor equipment. — Wholesalers 


holding conferences. Provisions for 
code being considered. 
Tobacco.—Conferences being held. 
Code nearly completed, covering 
manufacturers of pipes and tobacco, 
jobbers and retailers. | 
Hosiery.—Code being drafted for 
manufacturers of full-fashioned ho- 


giery. 


Hats.—Conferences being held. 
Drafting of code under way. 

Carpet manufacturers.—Subcom 
mittees of national association 
drafting sections of code. 

Wood workers.—Conferences held. 
Code completed by representatives of 
wood workers of 12 States. 

Rabbit fur.—Preliminary confer- 
ences held. Drafting of code ap- 
proved by section of industry. 

Evaporated milk.— Tentative trade 
agreement being drawn up under 
Agricultural Adjustment Act ex- 


pected to be expanded into code of — 


fair competition. 

Dairy industry.—Tentative trade 
agreement being drawn up under 
Agricultural Adjustment Act ex- 
pected to be expanded into codes. 

Ceramies.—Conferences held. Code 
in preparation. 

Dry goods, retail.—Conferences 
held. Code completed. 

Oil burners. — Tentative code 
drafted, submitted to industry and 
approved by it. Covers both domes- 
tic and commercial burners. 

Wholesale grocers.—Conferences 
held. Code being drafted 

Glass distributors.—Conferences 
held on terms of code. 7 

Furniture manufacturers.—Con- 
ferences held on code. 

Office equipment manufacturers.— 
Conferences held on provisions of 
code. 

Clothing manufacturers.—Several 
branches of industry, including 
manufacturers of men's clothing, la- 
dies’ clothing, cloaks and skirts, and 
dresses drafting separate codes. 
Some completed. 

Garage industry. — Preliminary 
conversations being held on terms 
to be. placed in code. 

Tire manufacturers.—Conference 
held. Code being drafted. 

Upholstery and drapery.—Drafting 
of code under way. 

Knitwear.—Confcrences held, code 
near completion. 

Retail grocers.—Conferences held. 

Commission merchants.—Confer- 
ences held. Code being prepared. 

Wheat milling.—Conferences held. 
Code drafted and given tentative ap- 
proval of industry. 

Machine manufacturers.—‘‘Super- 
trade association” being formed to 
take action under Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, covering numerous large di- 
visions of industry. 

Furriers.—Conferences held. Code 
adopted by retail manufacturing 
furriers. 

Canners.—Conferences held by 
national association. Code com- 
pleted. 

Theaters.—Tentative code drafted 
by National Association of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry. Independent 
Theater Owners’ Association of New 
York plans to draft code. 


Nation Withdraws 
From Import and 
Export Compact 


Not Adapted to Existing Sit- 
uation, Department of 


State Informs the League 
Of Nations 


The American Government has with- 
drawn from the International Convention 
for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions. The note 
was presented to the League of Nations 
June 29 and made public by the Depart- 
ment of State July 5. It follows: 

In accordance with paragraph 6 of the 
Protocol of Dec, 20, 1929, to the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Abolition of Im- 


port and Export Prohibitions and Restric- | 


tions, the Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States of America hereby gives no- 
tice of the American Government’s with- 
drawal from this convention effective June 
30, 1933. 

Othet Nations Out 

It is with great reluctance that the 
American Government has been forced to 
take this action. It had been hoped that 
the principle embodied in this convention 
would be widely accepted by the ‘nations 
of the world. The reverse of this has. 
however, been true, and the withdrawal 
from the convention of other nations 
which had adhered leads to the conclusion 
that the existing convention may not be 
fully adapted to present economic and 
commercial conditions, 

In taking this present course it is the 
American Government's hope that there 
may result from the labors of the Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference now sitting 
at London a convention of this nature 
which will be widely adopted and adhered 
to by the nations of the world. 


‘Black Maria’ Picks Up Bears 
Violating Park Laws 


"Patrol Wagons on Job as Annual ‘Crime Wave’ Among 


Bruins Gets Under Way on Government Reserves 


PATROL WAGONS—for bears—are an | patrol is quickly sent to the scene of trou- 


important part of the equipment of 
the National Parks. Preparations to han- 


Since bears live solitary lives, each 
holding sway over particular areas, the 


dle the annual “crime wave” among the | disturber is likely to be the only bear in 


bruins are almost com- 
pleted as the parks pre- 
pare for their yearly in- 
flux of visitors. 

The patrol wagons are 
called into action when 
park: officials receive word 
that a bear is disturbing 
the peace anywhere in 
the park, Disorderly con- 
duct among the bears 
generally consists in for- 
ays into screened porches, 
cabins, camps, and other 
places where they can 
procure food. 

Having been spoiled by 
feeding at the garbage 
dumps of the hotels and 
camps the bears some- 
times extend their forag- 
ing activities to other 
places of habitation when 
their food supply runs 
short, rather than secure 
it in the natural manner. 

The patrol wagon used 
in Yosemite National 
Park consists of a corru- 
gated pipe large enough 
to contain a bear, sealed 


his particular neighbor- 
hood. The pipe bear trap 
on wheels is then detach- 
ed and a piece of meat 
placed inside. 

The guilty bear usually 
climbs into the trap in 
search of the meat. The 
trap door slams shut and 
the bruin is a prisoner. 

Bears caught in this 
manner in the inhabited 
portion of Yosemite Val- 
ley are sentenced to ban- 
ishment. They are mark- 
ed with a daub of paint 
for purposes of later 
identification, taken to 
the lower end of the park 
and released. If they 
“repeat” they are recog- 
nized by the paint mark. 

Luckily for the tourists 
the real peak of the 
“crime wave” is not 
reached until the Fall. It 
is in the Autumn just be- 
fore the bears begin their 
long Winter sleep that 
their depredations be- 
come most severe. Then, 


at one end and equipped with a trap door , despite the discouragement of rides in the 
at the other end. It is mounted on pneu- patrol wagon, the bears are apt to return 
matic wheels and is attached to an auto-/ again and again to their forays around 


mobile truck. When word is received at human habitations in search of the food | 


park headquarters that a bear is disturb- | which they need to prepare themselves 


ing the peace anywhere in the park, the | for their long Winter fast. 
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Legalized Racing 
In Three More 
States Approved 


Michigan, California and 
Ohio Now Permit Horse 


Racing; Dog Contests in 
Michigan Forbidden 


Horse racing with pari-mutuel betting 
has been legalized recently in three States, 
including California, where the question 


was the subject of a referendum on a con- 
stitutional amendment. The other States 
are Michigan and Ohio, where the Gov- 
ernors have just signed bills passed by 
the Legislatures. 

The California constitutional amend- 
ment provides for the taxing, control and 
regulation of horse racing by the State 
and legalizes the pari-mutuel system of 
betting. 

Governor White, of Ohio, signed a bill 
for the creation of a racing commission 
of four members and legalizing pari- 
mutuel betting. 

Governor Comstock, of Michigan, ap- 
proved a bill which legalizes horse racing 
under supervision of a commissioner. Dog 
racing is specifically prohibited. The Illi- 
nois Legislature, however, has sent te 
Governor Horner a bill to permit the oper- 
ation of dog race tracks, with pari-mutuel 
betting. Horse racing already is legal in 
Illinois. 


Illinois Bond Issue 


Springfield, Ill—wThe Legislature has 
passed and sent to the. Governor a bill 


| futhorizing the Chicago Sanitary District 


to issue $100,000,000 in bonds to complete 
sewage-disposal, work, as ordered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case involving diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan. 
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77 Millions to Be Asked 


In addition to its recent grant of | 
sock another s700000 AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


modernization of battleships and other. | 
units of the fleet. The plan as — 
out and to be submitted to the President 
for his immediate consideration includes {Continued from Page 1. 

the modernization of the battleships lowed with 11.7; Yonkers, N. Y., 12; Wor-,in the following table for the cities of 


“California.” “Colorado.” “Maryland,” cester. Mass.. 15.6: New York City and | 100.000 population or more in 1930, ex- | | 
“Tennessee” and “West Virginia.” Three Milwaukee, 16.1 each; Philadelphia, 16.2, clusive of Salt Lake City, Utah: | : Sa sa a 
other first-line ships, the “Mississippi,” and Grand Rapids, Mich., 16.6. 


—to set anew women’s speed record in typewriting! Fingers fly madly, 
yet surely, over the keyboards...for accuracy counts as well as speed! 


“Idaho,” and “New Mexico,” ; are now The total number of deaths within a Which occurred in specified cities, B: 
being modernized under an existing ap- city, however, should not bé taken as the A 


A B B 
1932 1931 1932 1931 


propriation. i a all - _measure of the automobile hazard, it was | Cities 100,000 population The whistle shrills! The judges make the count...and Stella Willins is 
_ The program is to apply to all vessels explained by the Bureau of the Census. or more in 1930: total 8,573 9,852 .... .... d the fastest woman ist in the world—with a record of 12 
which are under the age limits as fixed| The location of the city, the volume of ty 
by international agreements and for the’ automobile traffic, the hospital facilities Atiania 99 98 
replacement of their equipment. The | and other factors should be considered in | Baltimore ..... ec ccccecs 201 226 137 156 : eae 
proposed program would be spread over! connection with the total number of. @ AT RIGHT—STELLA WILLINS is shown enjoying a Camel. She 
a period of three years and the Depart« deaths. A better measure of the auto- Bridgeport ....... 2°77." (997 59 42 | says: ‘‘I’d advise anybody who enjoys smoking a lot to smoke Camels, 
ment estimates that about 85 percent Of | mobile hazard within a city is the num- Buflalo .....seseeeseeeee 131 153 98 1071 for the sake of their nerves.” 
the allotment will go for labor. Its com- | ber of fatalities which result from acci- 15 23 | 
pletion would place the entire fleet dents therein, according to the Bureau. Ganton 49 
first-class condition for any emergency. = Thus it was pointed out that, of the Chattanooga ........... 26 59 11 30) | bss 

The renovation of the battleships 18 deaths which occurred in Camden as Chic 920 | 
regarded by the Department as the most the result of automobile accidents, only Cleveland 269 oan | 
important feature of the plan. All will! 97 yesulted from accidents within the Columbus 
be oil burners, given extra deck protec- city. The total death rate due to auto- 
tion against air attack, stiffened hull’ mobile fatalities was 65.4, while that due |penver 
protection by installation of “blisters” | to accidents within the city was only 22.7. Des Moines...... 
against torpedoes and mines, and fn the same way the rate of 459 for 72 284 321 
elevation on those ships needing 1t tO! Nashville was only 22.9 when only acci- 
accord better battle range. New gents within the city are considered, El Paso.......... 
chinery and boilers will be installed while the San Diego rate of 41.6 was re- 36 450 28338) 
where needed. duced to 34:9; Jacksonville's 41.5 to 26.4 | pai River. 

Under the terms of the London Naval) ang Tacoma’s 41.5 to 34.1. 

Treaty three battleships have been) he number of deaths from automo- | Fort Wane... 30 35) 
serpped or demilitarized, leaving the| pijes—exclusive of collisions with rail- | Gary 42 | Since tobacco quality is 
American Navy with 15 first-line trains and street cars—and the | Grand 29 36 14 17| 
Seven of these have but rates for deaths from accidents within | Hartford : 50 25| all important in a cigarette, 
of these the “New York” and exas the city limits in 1931 and 1922 are given | .. 46 60 3 
now contemplated in the new “| 
Secretary of the Navy now has: Settlement of Claims Kansas City, Mon... 137 2 finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
before him the question of names for|~ 2 2. ore 
the two new aircraft carriers. Rear Ad- With Panama Completed Long Beach... 50 tobaccos than any other gh 
miral Upham, recently releved as ief | OS ANRPIOS....e.eeeeeee 488 423 464) po at top speed an oO 1t accurately 1 aan 
of the Bureau of Navigation, has recom-/ Having completed the work for which (ovens ci BB OR yee Doone. learned how to keep my nerves healthy. I am 
— idea embodied in the, COmmission, United States and Panama, | Miami .................. 40 59 32 49 
eeping wit | :Milwaukee 9710879. 1, | | as I never tire of them no matter how steadily 
of Revolutionary War events and in has adjourned. In announcing the en ‘Minneapolis... 91 114 70 89 Ac 
present carriers, the “Lexington” and the of the Commission as of June 30 the| Nashville 36 | I smoke. They are delightfully mild. And they 
waratoge Department of State says that 26 claims | New Bedford......, | MATCHLESS don’t make my nerves ragged. I’d advise any- 
IDE pens | New Orleans. 91138 BLEND, body who enjoys smoking a lot to smoke 
FINDS MORE ORS latter | Norfolk 36° 44 «| (14 Camels, for the sake of their nerves. 
Level of Unemployment Drop- questions of admiralty jurisdiction to Philadelphia give a satisfaction that never fades...no matter 
ping Faster Than Last Year — how steadily you smoke them. Start smoking 

of! involve principles of international law. ‘Reading 35 13 13 OWHAT A RELIEF to the light thei Camels today and discover for yourself the 
winter high levels & decisions of the Commission wili| Richmond ............. 67 90 32 4]. Camels and ease the strain of watching a thrilling finish. 3 Sat as dded vl f ild . tte that 
E t more than the usual seasonal! The decisions aadea pleasure Of a miuiaer Cigarette 
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CHOICE 


AMERICAN industry is faced with 
, the necessity of choosing between 
private and public election of its 
directors. 

Unless industry is sufficiently social- 
ized by its private owners and man- 
agers so that great essential indus- 
tries are operated under public obliga- 
tions appropriate to the public inter- 
est in them, the advance of political 
control over private industry is in- 
evitable. 

This was the declaration of Donald 
R. Richberg, general counsel for the 
National Recovery Administration, in 
an address July 6 before the Mer- 
chants Association of New York. The 
address was broadcast over a network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 


Trust Laws Still Apply 


At the same time, warning was) 
given by the Attorney General, Homer | 
S. Cummings, that the Federal anti-| 


trust laws have not been repealed or 
suspended in whole or in part, and 
that attempts of certain groups to 
apply improper restrictive agreements 
will not be tolerated. 

Hundreds of industrial organizations 


thus were informed that they must’ 


present to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration codes of fair trade prac- 
tices and refrain from price-fixing 
agreements and other devices not 
-beneficial to the public. 

A publication issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce con- 
tains a list of approximately 2,600 
national, international and 
state organizations, about 1,700 rep- 
resent industries affected by the 
Industrial Recovery Act, but many of 
these are duplicated because the 
names are listed under more than one 
‘group. For example, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is listed 
in the group of building and construc- 
tion organizations and in the group 
representing lumber and allied prod- 
ucts. 

No record exists of the number of 
organizations which are eligible to 
prepare codes for particular indus- 
tries or groups thereof, but it is known 
to the National Recovery Administra- 


+ 


inter- | 


tion that some hundreds are engaged 
in this work. at 

Mr. Richberg insisted that the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration has 
“only the earnest desire to carry for- 
ward the program of the President, to 
the end that the institutions of demo- 

cratic control may be preserved in 
- government and in business,” and 
pointed to the present effort to find 
“a truly American solution of the 
problem that has produced dictator- 
ships in at least three great nations 
since the World War.” 

What Will Not Be Done 


Mr. Richberg’s address follows: 

The question is frequently asked, 
sometimes in hope, sometimes in fear, 
often in frank skepticism: “What is 
- the National Recovery Administration 
trying to do?” At the outset of an 
effort to answer in part that ques- 
tion, let me state some of the things 
that we are not trying to do: 

We are not trying to establish pub- 
lic management of private business. 

We are not trying to fix prices or 
wages by governmental orders. 

We are not trying to unionize labor 
by Federal command. 

On the other hand, we are not seek- 
ing merely to encourage a brief busi- 
ness boom without any effort to con- 
trol the forces of eventual disintegra- 
tion, which brought about the depres- 
sion—and_which, if uncontrolled, still 
menace the security of the American 
people. In.a word, we are not try- 
ing to revive the “Follies of 1929.” 

Some stubborn minds may yet have 
learned no lesson from the World War, 
from the following years of intoxi- 
cated expansion of credit and from 
the later years of deadly payment of 
cur debts. But to most people has come 
some realization of the fact that an 
era has ended, that new occasions 
now impose new duties and that a 
new generation cannot rely wholly on 
the wisdom of its fathers. 


The Recovery Program 


The objects of the National Indus- | 


trial Recovery Act are well understood 
and universally approved. They are: 
To put more people to work; to give 
them more buying power; to insure 
just rewards for both capital and 
labor in sound business enterprises, by 
eliminating unfair competition. To 
accomplish these high purposes the 
National Recovery Administration is 
being organized in Washington as a 
machinery of cooperation between in- 
dustries and the Government. 

The success of this Administration 
will not depend upon transforming 
private business into a public utility 
service under public control. That is 
not the design of the law or of those 
who have been chosen to administer 
it. The success of this great adven- 
ture will depend largely on the ability 
of the managers of private business to 
accept a new opportunity for self-gov- 
ernment in industry. They can now 
substitute enlightened cooperation in 
promoting the general welfare, for a 
cannibalistic struggle to survive by 
eating their own flesh and blood. 

If this adventure should fail, it will 
not be a failure of government; it will 
be the failure of an industrial system 
which the Industrial Recovery Act 
seeks to improve in order that its 
values may be preserved. It will mean, 
either that the system is fundament- 
ally unsound, or that the present man- 
agers of private industry are incap- 
able of operating it successfully. 

In his statement of June 16 the 
President said that this law is a chal- 
lenge to industry and to labor. That 
challenge must be met in the next 
60 days. If the organized groups of 
either management or labor fail to 
meet that challenge they will be in- 
dicted for incompetence by the suffer- 
ing millions who are now giving to 
industrial leadership one more chance 
—perhaps the last—to justify its au- 
thority. 


This ~ no time for men who have) tition, he may be deprived of some. 
positions «2 power and large influence | constitutionally protected freedom of 
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1) TOBACCO 


in shaping the policies of commercial, 
tinancial or labor organizations, to 
hold back, either to placate hesitant 
minorities or to serve selfish special 
interests. The forces of the depres- 


the market quotations of stocks and 
ponds. We have still millions of men 
and women out of. work; we are 
spending millions of dollars every day 
to keep these unemployed masses and 
their dependents from starvation. 

In this great emergency—when the 
whole power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is being exerted to give business 
men an opportunity to organize for 
a united drive to reemploy the work- 
ers, and to pay wages sufficient to 
provide a market for industrial and 
agricultural products; when protec- 
tion against the unfair competition of 
overworked, underpaid labor is as- 
sured; when the legality of coopera- 
tive action is assured—there can be 
no honorable excuse for the slacker 
who wastes these precious moments 
with doubting and ‘:debate—who pal- 
sies the national purpose with legal- 
istic arguments and appeals to preju- 
dice. 

As the legal adviser of the National 
Recovery Administration let me indi- 
cate in a brief space the futility of a 
debate over questions of constitutional 
law in this critical situation. 


First, there is no change of any pro- 
vision of the Constitution attempted 
in this law. Therefore, all the time 
honored constitutional rights of the 
individual remain unmodified by this 
law. 


The Public Welfare 

Second, there exists no constitu- 
tional right to do anything which is 
forbidden by this law. There is no 
constitutionai right to compete un- 
fairly; and there is no business com- 
petition which is more unfair or more 
harmful to all the people than the 
competition of low wages and long 
hours, which the National Recovery 
Act seeks particularly to eliminate. : 

The welfare of all the people and 
the prosperity of all business is un- 
dermined by such competition, out of 
which only a small minority can make 
a temporary profit. If the Constitu- 
tion protected the right of a few to 
profit in such a manner at the ex- 


a charter of anarchy and not a bul- 


wark of law and order. In truth. the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that the Constitution does not au- 


| people. 


Third, If any man fears that, in the | 


establishment of a law of fair compe- 


pense of all the people, it would be 


thorize any such minority veto upon 
a code of business morality approved 
, by the overwhelming majority of the 


sion have not been conquered merely‘ 
by a rise in commodity prices or in 


15 LAUNDRIES, CLEANER 
|| MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


action, his present course should be 
clear. Let him first join with his fel- 
lows in writing the rules of the game 
before protesting that he is sure the 
rules will be unfair. Let him then try 
to play the game according to the 
rules, which may be novel but per- 
haps an educational experience for 
many who have been accustomed to 
dignify lawless self-assertion and dis- 
regard for the rights of others, with 
such noble words as “individualism” 
and “liberty.” 

Finally. Constitutional rights are 
not invaded by proclamations, or 
statements of public policy, or even 
by grants of extraordinary power to 
meet extraordinary needs. They are 
invaded only by the exercise of force 
to take from a man a liberty or a 
property right, of which he may not 


be lawfully deprived. 


Government Regulation the Alternative If Individual Initiative Fails--- 
The Trade Associations’ Opportunity---Cooperation Sought 


INDUSTRY: PUBLIC PRIVATE CONTROL? 


would protect their self-assurance 
from the disturbing knowledge that 
their favorite ideas have been tried 
and found wanting many times and 
in many places. 

Doubtless there are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of manufacturers, 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL AND INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN UNITED STATES 


MANUFACTURERS (LARGELY DUPLICATED BELOW) 


139 TEXT/LES 


143 AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


merchants and distributors who will 
be a bit uneasy at the thought of con- 
ferring in trade associations and in 
government offices with men who have 
actually spent years reading in li- 
braries, or even writing books, and 
trying to devise ways and means to 
Substitute careful planning for reck- 
‘less guessing in the guidance of in- 
' dustrial operations. 

| Even a cold-blooded advocate of a 
planned economy should sympathize 
| deeply with a business genius whose 
‘momentous decisions have heretofore 
been based on reasoning akin to 
throwing the dice or tossing a coin, 
and who is now asked to abandon this 
stimulating exercise of individual in- 
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ASS CLAY ANO STONE 
ELECTRICAL 
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ES 40 AUTOMOTIVE AND ACCESSORIES 
AMUSEMENTS 
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Let me say now and emphatically| code submitted by the Cotton Textile; consequences to an industry markedly 
that the National Recovery Adminis- | Industry have helped to make plain|competitive within itself and with 
' the method and objectives of the Ad-| other industries. All these factors had 


tration expects to operate so far in- | 


side the boundaries of constitutional | 
power that judicial determination, | 
even of borderline cases, will not be 
necessary. But, if the learned mem- 
bers of my profession (in which two 
opinions can always be obtained) feel 
at any time that the Administration 
has erred, the courts, zealous to pro- 
tect liberty and property, are always 
open—and they are the final arbiters 
of what may or may not be lawfully 
done. Why bring that up now? | 

: What Is Being Done | 

Returning to the question pre-| 
pounded at the outset—let me sum-. 
marize what the National Recovery 
Administration is trying to do today. | 

The recent public hearings on the 
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itiative and to resort to the study of 
mystic charts and tables prepared by 
some educated pencil pusher. 


| 


Courage and Sacrifice 
- GROCERS= 
DAIRY ~ 33 RS~ t9 | Nor should we ignore the agony of 
KERS~-I8 A = the hard-headed manager who has 
BAKERS CANNERS — I6 stood on his head successfully all his 
MILLERS—15 CANDY — 12 life, viewing the supreme achievement 
of a business enterprise as a reduc- 
SUGAR FISH ition in the pay roll coupled with an 
. | increased output, who has not felt the 
MEAT 7 MISCELLANEOQUS— 5! slightest responsibility for maintain- 
ing mass purchasing power, and who 
COFFEE, ETC — 


is now suddenly asked to stand on his 
feet and, when no longer looking at 
the world upside down, to observe that 
employes are really customers and 
that the supreme achievement of a 
business enterprise may be to pay out 
as much money as possible in wages 
without producing. more goods than 
the market will absorb. 


We must all recognize and sympa- 
‘thize with the profound difficulty of 
adjusting the habits and prejudices of 
a lifetime to the requirements of a na- 
tional emergency. The times demand 
| not only courage and sacrifice. but also 
intelligent action based on an under- 
standing that the causes of the de- 
pression lie “net in our stars but in 
ourselves.” 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Act was written in the confident belief 
that the great majority of business 


OIL 27 men are ready to take intelligent ac- 
tion, to accept their responsibilities 
courageously, and to cooperate with 


their fellows and with their govern- 

ment in accomplishing the purpose 

of this law. : 
Choice Presented to Industry 


In the fourtn year of the worst de- 
pression of our history we came upon. 
a day when every bank had to close 
its doors, when more than 12,000,000 
‘willing workers were seeking in vain 
‘to earn a livelihood, when Federal, 
State and private agencies were being 
forced to borrow hundreds of millions 
of dollars to keep one-third of our 
population from starvation. We came 
upon a day when not only the con- 
tinuance of our social-economic sys- 
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This chart was prepared from a list of commercial and industrial organizations compiled by the Department of Commerce. The aggregate number of 
organiaztions shown does not indicate the total of such organizations, since there are duplications where the same names appear in different groups. 


ministration. A basic code, simple in 
form and comparatively brief, was 
presented; and in it was laid the 
groundwork for a future more com- 
orehensive code. The schedule of 
maximum hours of work for men and 
‘or machines, and the schedule of 
ninimum wages, did not provide pre- 
sedents for any other industry. But 
the method of arriving at these 
schedules was significant. 


Here is an industry which has been 


historically operating long hours on a 


low wage level. Naturally low prices 
for its products have followed upon 
the competition in low operating costs. 
Any revolutionary increase in’ costs 
would require a revolutionary increase 
in prices, with drastic and uncertain 


- Warning Against Trade Combinations 
Which Violate Trust Laws | 


[NDUSTRIES which attempt to 

form combinations without the 
sanction of the National Recovery 
Administration will be prosecuted 
by the Department of Justice. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
does not repeal or suspend the anti- 
trust laws, although certain exemp- 
tions are contemplated by the Act. 

This was asserted by the Attorney 
General, Homer S. Cummings, July 
6, in a statement in whith he said 
information has reached him indi- 
cating that some industries are 
trying to effect monopolistic com- 
binations or combinations in re- 
straint of trade without submitting 
a code to the National Recovery 
Administration. Such action, he 
said, is illegal. 

At the same time, Mr. Cummings 
announced that he had directed the 
Anti-Trust Division of his Depart- 
ment to push its investigations into 
charges of monopoly against the 
Aluminum Company of America 
and manufacturers of steel rails. 


left over from previous adminis- 
trations. 

The Attorney General’s prepared 

statement follows: 

“There seems to be an impres- 
sion in some quarters that the anti- 
trust laws have been repealed or 
suspended in whole or in part. This 
is an entirely erroneous impression. 
It is true that the National Recov- 
ery Act provides, among other 
things, for codes of fair competi- 


Both of these investigations were 


tion which, when approved by the | 


President, operate to exempt con- 
duct provided for in the codes from 
the provisions of the anti-trus 
laws. 

“It will be noted, however, that 
before such an exemption can be- 
come effective a code must not only 
have the formal approval of the 
President but in addition it must 
be remembered that such an ex- 
emption will apply only to the par- 
ticular industry concerned and only 
for the period during which the act 
and a code thereunder are in ef- 
fect, and that conduct under a code 
will be exempt only when it prop- 
erly complies with the provisions 
thereof. Any action taken before 
the approval of the code enjoys no 
exemption whatever. 

“Discussions, conferences and ne- 
gotiations carried on in good faith 
for the purpose of formulating and 
applying for a code are, of course, 
entirely proper and are to be en- 
couraged. In this respect, as in all 
other matters, the Department of 
Justice will cooperate fully with the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Where, however, exemptions have 
not been obtained, or where the 
subsequent conduct does not com- 
ply with a code, it is the duty of 
the Department of Justice to take 
notice of such cases, investigate 
them and, where necessary, insti- 
tute appropriate proceedings. 

“Information has reached the 
Department of Justice that, in cer- 
tain instances, in violation of ex- 
isting law, sundry groups are al- 


ready making and attempting to 
carry into effect improper restric- 
tive agreements. The purpose of 
this statement is to make clear that 
such procedure is not lawful and 
will not be tolerated. 

“A brief statement of the situa- 
tion may be made as follows: In- 
dustrial and other groups must 
abide by the terms and conditions 
of the anti-trust laws, unless and 
until they obtain actual exemp- 
tion from certain of the require- 
ments thereof by formulating a 
code under the National Recovery 
Act, and obtaining its approval by 
the President. 

“A further word is perhaps nec- 
essary. A large number of indus- 
trial activities and arrangements 
which are prohibited by the anti- 
trust laws do not come in any sense 
whatever within the purview of the 
exemptions contemplated by the 
National Recovery Act. In other 
words, there is a large field to 
which the anti-trust laws apply, 
quite irrespective of exemptions 
contemplated by the statute when 
a code has been approved. 

“It is of the utmost importance 
in the existing national emergency 
that industry should take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, and it is 
equally important that those indus- 
tries which are not thus cooperat- 
ing shall be fully aware of the at- 
titude of the Department of Justice 
with reference to violations of ex- 
isting laws. 


tem, but the very existence of our 
Government depended upon united and’ 
immediate action to stem the forces 
of the depression before the onrush- 
ing hour of economic collapse and 
political chaos should arrive. 

Can it be thought that our bitter 
lesson has been so soon forgotten? 
Can it be thought that in a brief pause 
in the storm, when the sun is break- 
ing through the heavy clouds and 


to be weighed by the industrial rep-; 
resentatives assisted by the ccnmartdad the wind is dying down, the American 
services of our government agency. | People are foolish enough to trust 
Guided by its experience with this’ themselves once more to the guidance 
first code, the National Recovery Ad-|°f ™en who have no plan, no program 
ministration can assure other indus-|!F the general welfare, no under- 
tries of early and practically simul- S#@#2ding of the obligations to the com- 
taneous action. Several separate pub-|™0" good that arise out of power to 
lic hearings can be conducted at once control the industries of the nation? 
—now that our procedure has been es-|, 10€ answer to this question is writ- 
tablished and found serviceable. Con-|'€" Plain in the universal support of 
solidated he&rings may well be hela| ‘he President's program of economic 
upon codes affecting related indus-|Te¢overy. There is no choice presented 
tries. to American business between intelli- 
gntly planned and controlled indus- 
_trial operations and a return to the 
| gold-plated anarchy that masquer- 
aded as “rugged individualism.” 
There is only the choice presented 
between private and public election 
of the directors of industry. If the 
privately-elected boards of directors 
and the privately-chosen managers of 
industry undertake their task and ful- 
fill their responsibility, they will end 
all talk of dictatorships and govern- 
mental control of business. But if 
they hold back and waste these pre- 
cious hours, if they take counsel with 
prejudice and doubt, if they fumble 
their great opportunity, they may 


Function of Government 

But all that can be done depends 
right now upon the whole-hearted co- 
operative efforts of the industries 
themselves. The Administration can 
not and should not undertake to pre- 
pare codes. Our field of service is 
definitely limited until a code is 
;brought in. We should not be ex- 
pected to arbitrate differences or to 
seek to bring about the adoption of 
a code in such a manner as to commit 
the Administrator to approval of its 
provisions before the opportunity has 
been given for public criticism and ex-| 
pression of the views of the various | 


affected interests. ‘suddenly find that it has gone for- 
Above all things, the letter and ever. 
Spirit of the law lays down the func-. Socializing Industry 
tion of the Government; and it is not’ It is not my faith that the man- 
that of a dictator or controller of in-|agers of industry should be chosen 
dustrial policies; not even that of an by popular ballot. No man to my 
arbitrator between parties in conflict.’ knowledge who had an active part in 
It is the purpose of the Administra- drafting the National Recovery Act, 
tion: First, to aid the representatives or will play an active part in its ad- 
of a single industry to achieve the ministration, is seeking the: political 
immediate objective of all industry—| socialization of industry. But unless 
to put people back to work at decent industry is sufficiently socialized by its 
wages and reasonable hours; second, private owners and managers so that 
to coordinate the programs of the va- great essential industries are operated 
rious industries for the accomplish- under public obligations appropriate 
ment of this common objective; third, to the public interest in them—the ad- 
to protect and promote the general vance of political control over private 
welfare in all phases of this industrial | industry is inevitable. 
self-government; and fourth, to main- The great adventure of the Recovery 
tain such a supervision over the fu- Act lies in this effort to find a demo- 
ture use of those cooperative powers cratic and a truly American solution 
which may now be exercised for the of the problem that has produced dic- 
benefit of industry, as will make sure _tatorships in at least three great na- 
that those powers will not be abused | tions since the World War. 
but will be utilized in a manner con-| In this great adventure the Admin- 
sistent with the public interest. istration has invited, and will seek to 
It may be observed that this ambi-, merit, the confidence and cooperation 
tious effort to encourage the intelli-'of leaders of industry and of every 
gent planning of industrial activities; phase of American life. We have no 
calls for the collection and analysis panaceas that must be accepted, no 
of economic data both by trade and patent medicines that must be swal- 
| industrial groups.and by the Recovery | lowed, no rigid theories that must be 
| Administration. This utilization of|adopted. We have only the earnest 
Scientifically gathered and organized | desire to carry forward the program 
‘information as the basis for business|of the President in the light of his 
Policies, this intrusion of trained and vision and under his guidance, to the 
|impartial economists into the coun- | end that the institutions of democratic 
‘cils of business, may be viewed with | control may be preserved in govern- 
,alarm by many sturdy and self-suffi- | ment and in business—each in its sep- 


icient business men. “Book learning” | arate sphere—and each in cooperation 


‘is sometimes the scorn of those who! with the other. 
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Industry Rushing | 


Industrial Codes; 


Warnings Issued) 


Public Control Will Be the 
Alternative If Program 
Is Not Carried Out, Says 
Recovery Counsel 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


istration counse] continued, giving as his | 
reasons, among others, that the Adminis- 
tration expects to operate far inside the 
boundaries of constitutional power; that 
the time honored Constitutional rights of 
the individual “remain unmodified” by this 
law; and that “the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly held that the Constitution does 
not authorize any minority veto upon a 
code of business morality approved by the 
overwhelming majority of the people.” 

Production and Prices.—Reports from 
several Government agencies have been 
laid before President Roosevelt, showing 
that in view of anticipated limitations in 
industrial output under the provisions of 
the Recovery Act, production in some in- 
dustries is being speedgd up at such a rate 
as to offer the threat of a new economic 
breakdown. Figures presented to the 
President by the Federal Reserve Board 
show that industrial production is exceed- 
ing the rate of reemployment and pur- 
chasing power and is tending to create 
surpluses before the recovery program can 
be put into full swing. The President feels 
that steps must be taken to check such 
a tendency. 

Surplus Not Desired 


General Johnson, Administrator of the 
National Recovery Act, stated July 7 that 
unless industry acted quickly to cause 
purchasing power to keep pace with “spec- 
ulative production, the country will have 
another economic breakdown. (Tran- 
script of his remarks printed in full text 
on page 6.) 

“I shudder to think.” said the Admin- 
istrator, “what would happen in this 
country if we had another economic col- 
lapse.” 

General Johnson said he did not think 
that anybody is deliberately piling up 
stocks while wages are still at a low level, 
but that in some industries there has been 
speculative buying. This, he said, gives 
him some concern “because they may be 
piling up unmanageable surpluses” which 
would give labor no opportunity for em- 
ployment. 


“If we get too far ahead of our pur- | 
chasing power,” he said, “it will mean a 
new collapse.” He declared that indus- 
try should slow its production until codes 
of fair competition have been approved. 
The act, he added, offers a plan “so that 
these industries can prevent run-away 
price structures. It is at least an ex- 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT) + 


g Members of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


CHESTER C. DAVIS 


Chester C. Davis, Production Administrator 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
has been: for many years active in various agri- 
cultural organizations of the Middle West and 
Northwest and was formerly Commissioner of 
Agriculture in Montana. Born on a farm in 
Dallas County, Iowa, in 1887 Mr. Davis worked 
on the home place until he was 20 years of age 
and also as a hand on farms. Later he became 
a farm owner and operator. He was graduated 
from Grinnell College, Iowa, and his home is 
now in Evanston, IIl. 

Following his farm experience Mr. Davis en- 


gaged in newspaper work in South Dakota and 


Montana, for seven years editing papers in those 
States and subsequently becoming editor and 


manager of the Montana Farmer at Great Falls. — 
In 1921 he was appointed to organize the Mon- 


tana State Department of Agriculture. 


For many years Mr. Davis has been asso- 
ciated with George Peek, chief administrator 
of the organization in which he is now serving. 
Together they have been interested in the com- 
mercial development of methods originated at 
Iowa State College for the utilization of corne. 


stalks and other farm wastes. 


Mr. Davis left his work with the Montana 
Agriculture Department to become director of 
grain marketing of the Illinois Agricultural As-. 
sociation and then became actively interested 
in legislative work. 


CULLY A. COBB 


Cully A. Cobb, Cotton Production Adminis- 
trator, brings 25 years of service to agriculture 


in the South to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. He was born in Tennessee in 
1884 and reared on a farm near his birthplace 
and has devoted his life to the problems of the 
southern farmer. 


Working his way through college Mr. Cobb 
graduated from the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in 1908. After two years 
of teaching, during which period he organized 
the first of the State’s system of agricultural 
high schools, he was made Mississippi State 
agent in boys’ agricultural club work. In this 
position and later as assistant director of ex- 
tension he served until 1918, when he became 
editor in chief of the Southern Ruralist, a farm 
magazine. ‘Since 1930 he has been vice presi- 
dent.and an editor of the Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. 


For five successive years Mr. Cobb was Presi- 
dent of the American Agricultural Editors’ As- 
sociation. He has been a member of the Na- 
tional Boys’ and Girls’ Club Committee since 
1923 and is a member of the Country Life As- 
socitaion. He was selected as chairman of the 
National Advisory and Legislative Committee on 
Land Use. This committee is composed of 26 
men nationally known in farm leadership. 

As Cotton Production Administrator, Mr. Cobb 
is in charge of the movement now being for- 
warded under the Farm Relief Act to reduce 


cotton production by abandonment of already. 


planted acreage equivalent to the raising of 2,- 
000,000 bales. 


GUY C. SHEPARD 


Guy C. Shepard, of Evanston, Ill., adminis- 
trator in charge of trade agreements in the 
field of processing and distribution of packing 
house products under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, has been engaged in the 
meat packing industry for 40 years. Like many 
of his associates in the Administration, he was 
born on a farm, his birthplace being near Mon- 
damin, Iowa, and he spent his boyhood in that 
vicinity and in Council Bluffs, where he at- 
tended the public schools. 


At the age of 18 he started as an office boy 
in the Cudahy Packing Company at South 
Omaha and until his retirement from business 
two years ago he served continuously with that 
concern in many capacities. At the time of his 
retirement he was director and vice president 
of the Cudahy Company in charge of hog and 
pork operations. 

During the World War Mr. Shepard was 
drawn into service as a member of Government 
organizations and committees concerned with 
the production and distribution of food sup- 
plies for the American forces abroad and those 
of the Allies. After the war he spent some- 


| time in Europe adjusting private claims on 
food purchases made during hostilities. 


He is regarded as an authority in the field 
in which he reenters active work in Govern- 
ment service and brings a life-time experience 
to supervision of the trade agreements in his 
specialty which are provided for in the Farm 
Relief Act under which the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration operates. 


MILBURN L. WILSON 


As a former head of the division of farm 
management and costs in the Department of 
Agriculture, Milburn L. Wilson, Wheat Produc- 
tion Administrator, brings to his work in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pre- 
vious experience in the Federal service together 
with practical farm knowledge and training as 
an economist in farm matters. 

Born on a farm in Cass County, Iowa, in 
1885, Mr. Wilson was educated at Iowa State 
College and the University of Wisconsin. He 
farmed as a renter when he was 21, was a home- 
steader in the dry farming region of Montana, 
managed a tractor wheat farm there and was 
one of the first two county agents in that State. 
He became county agent leader for Montana, 
did work in dry farming investigations and has 
made a scientific study of the problems of the 
wheat grower. He has been active in the for- 
mulation of farm r@lief plans since the time of 
the first McNary-Haugen bill in 1924. 

Mr. Wilson left the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington to return to Montana in 
1926 as head of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at Montana State College where, ex- 
cept for brief intervals, he has been working 
ever since. 

In 1929 he spent several months studying 
wheat production conditions in Canada, France, 
Germany and Russia and in an investigation 
of wheat consumption possibilities in China and 
Japan. His study of wheat production has ex- 


_ tended to every State in the Union where that 


grain is grown and he has developed many new 
ideas in farm management for the Northwest 
region. 


a previously prepared code the members |the cotton code, which still remains to, culars have reached him, purporting to covery Administration, 
of the industry have not included pro-' 
visions regarding wages and hours of 
jabor. 


ing or openly stating that it is the pur- 


was announced 


terized as “another important step in the 


Ps | of New York; Gerard Swope, of New 
be settled—namely, the so-called “stretch- /come from labor union agents, intimat- | July 5. The appointment was charac-/| York;: Austin Finch, of Thomasville, 
Out system,” the method by which em- | 


N. C., and Walter C. Teagle, of New York. 


ployes are given increasing numbers of 


Continued Rise 


Of Barometers of 
Trade Activities 


No Signs of Slackening in 
High Rate of Operations 
Noted as Major Indexes 
Rise to New High Levels 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
chasing indicate for the most part that 
goods are not moving into consumption 
as fast as they are being produced. The 
rise in such industries as textiles and to- 
bacco manufacturing is much too large to 
be accounted for by any increase that 
may have occurred in consumer pur- 
chasing to date. 

“However, stocks of finished goods in 
teh hands of distributors have been low 
for a considerable period, and a more 
active demand would require some up- 


building of such stocks. 

“Department store sales in May were 
slightly less than in the preceding month, 
and the adjusted index remained un- 
changed.” 


Gain in Employment 


Employment in May, however, increased 
5.5 per cent over the preceding month and. 
pay rolls were 8 per cent larger, the De- . 
partment said. 

Construction contracts awarded in the 
third week of June were below the av- 
erage for the first two weeks, and also 
were lower than a year ago. 

Wheat futures in certain positions sold 
above $1 a bushel, and the cash price of 
No. 2 Winter wheat at Kansas City moved 
above 90 cents. The price of middling cot- 
ton advanced above 10 cents a pound, 
while the iron and steel composite Paice 
at $29.19 a ton was the highest since last 
November. 

Security prices also moved to new highs 
for the year, with both stocks and bonds 
sharing in the forward movement. Bank 
debits, outside New York City, dropped be- 
low the preceding week and also were 
lower than a year ago. Reserve bank 
credit outstanding declined slightly, but 
the system continued to expand its hold- 
ings of government securities. The latest 
member bank statement reveals a shrink- 
age in outstanding loan accommodations, 
including a further drop in “all other” 
loans. Investments -were also decreased, 
and there was a further shift of funds 
from demand to time deposits. 

Auto Exports Expand 

The Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced July 7 that 
United States exports of automotive prod- 
ucts continued to show improvement dur- 
ing May, exceeding exports for the pre- 
ceding month and recording an increase 


periment.” 
_| Partnership between industry and Gov-| General Johnson has proposed the ap-| for the third successive month. 
Warning to Industry The steel industry which, Gen. John-| machines to attend. Elimination of this | P0S€ Of the Recovery Act and the Admin- | ernment in helping to carry out the pro- | pointment of Malcolm Muir, of New York, Foreign shipment of all automotive 


Prices—The Department of Justice, ac-!son revealed, has been working continu-|system is sought. The presentation of | ‘Stration to unionize labor. Such state- | visions of the act.” as a Deputy Administrator with the Re-,| products during May were valued at $7,- 
cording to Attorney General Cummings, ously on the project, now has a code al- the cotton code to the President, it was | ments, he declared, are erroneous. Mr. Stettinius will make his head-/| covery Administration, and the appoint- | 728,002, the highest monthly export total 
has also issued a warning to business and| most ready to present. The preparation ‘indicated will, however, not be held back.; “It is not the duty of the Administra- quarters in Washington, where he will, ment of Prof. Alonzo E. Taylor, of Stan-| recorded since May, 1932, when exports 
industry calling attention to the fact that|¢f codes is a large task, and the reason, The investigating committee which is, tion to act as an agent to unionize labor | devote all of his time to his new position. | ford University, and Lucius R. Eastman,| were valued at $8,445,580. April exports 
unless industry takes advantage of the/for the long time taken in their drafting |to report on the question of the “stretch- | in any industry.” The Industrial Advisory Board, which | of New York, president of the Hills Bros.| were valued at $7,647,212. 
provisions of the National Recovery Act! represent’ constitutions for the self-gov- | out system,” consists of Robert W. Bruere! General Johnson declared that the pur- | Made the selection, was recently appointed |Co., as members of the Consumers’ Ad-| The gain in exports during May was ac- 
and adopts codes of fair competition | .rnment of industry. of New York, chairman; George Harris | pose of the Recovery Act is to create and by Secretary of Commerce Roper, as a/| visory Board. counted for by improved shipments of mis- 
which receive approval, it will get no re- Textile Industry Code of Charlotte, N. C.; and Maj. George L.| preserve harmonious relationships and to | 8TOUP representing industry, which would; General Johnson also announced the | cellaneous automotive products. Outstand- 
lief from the restrictions imposed by the; ‘phe reason the textile code was pre- Berry, president of the Printing Press-| prevent industrial strife and class con- advise with the Government on the ad- | addition to the” Public Relations Division | ing gains were registered in shipments of 
existing anti-trust laws. pared in advance of others, is that in a| men’s Union. It is expecté@ that a report | flicts. » ministration of the Act. In its member- | of Charles F. Horner, of Kansas City,! engines, spark plugs, shock absorbers, ma- 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings} :nore or less tentative way, Government | wil] be submitted to the Administration’ “Labor in any industry,” he said, “has ship it includes among others, Edward N.| Mo., who headed some of the Liberty|rine engines and miscellaneous replace 
stated July 6 that reports had reached | o-Feials have been working since last 'by July 15. the right to organize and bargain cole Hurley, of Chicago; Alfred P. Sloan, jr.,| Loan Planning during the World War. ment parts. 
him that in certain instances some groups | warch with people in the textile industry. Cuties 00 Gain Ciniiome lectively; the law also recognizes the right | 
were already making and attempting t0/ he cotton code will shortly be pre- of individual workers to bargain for their | 


sented to President Roosevelt for his ap- (own conditions of employment. But in 
the Attorney General, “is not lawful ine completion of the Admin. | {10% for approval could have trade prac~ 
not be tolerated.” (The full text of | 


| tices regulations in them, but the Ad- nitted it is the obligation of the Na-.. 4 


printed on page 8.) festing a voluminous record and I am ' necessity for prior inclusion of provisions | ;¢ payment, of living wages by industry - 


The Attorney General explained that trying to boil it down,” said Gen. John- | gealing with wages and work hours. They | as 9 condition of continued existence and 
where discussions, conferences, and nego- |50% ‘© Present to the President so that will all have to have provisions dealing to prevent excessive and unreasonable dis- 
tiations are carried on in good faith for|®& Won't have to wade through a room | witht rade practice and industrial self-_ parities, in the interest both of social 


fuli of papers.” | t, he said ee 
the purpose of formulating and applyin ; | Sovernment, ne __ | jusetice and a balanced economy. 
for code they are But Representatives of the Recovery Ad-, “I have.emphasized that the first job “C 
: tions have not been obtained iministration are now on an _ inspection | is to try to create employment,’ he ex- . 
aa Sep ’!tour pertaining to a matter relating to! plained Government sanction and supervision 
and where subsequent conduct does not bes ; should hold no fears for the fair-minded 


comply with a code, the Department of 3 . + d, the Na- 
‘Square Deal’ Is Promised to All Labor "Recovery Administration ‘pled 


Justice will institute action. tional Recovery Administration pledges | 
Anti-trust Laws Labor.—The National Recovery Admin-; complaints. If, for example, it is com- itself through its Labor Advisory Board 
A large number of industrial activities | istration ‘anticipates no difficulty in deal-| plained that men have been fired because | to Obtain a fair deal for labor in any in- 
and arrangement which are prohibited by| ing with companies charged with dis-|they joined a union, and that is brought | dustry presenting a code, whether the em- 
the anti-trust law, the Attorney General | charging employes because the latter join: to us and upon’ investigation it is found | Ployes are organized or not. It is not the 
added, do not come within the purview) labor unions. In a statement issued July:to be true, the Government could step | function or the purpose of the Adminis- 
of the exemptions contemplated by the! 3, General Johnson stated: ‘in and withdraw the company from the | trator to organize either industry or labor.” | 
= “I look to this new industrial self- benefit of the code.” ++ 
e€ poin out, the anti-trust 1aws would | government to be self-policing. We had | _| New Appointments.—A number of ap- 
still apply to many situations regardless; gq somewhat similar experience in ex- The Recovery Administration is inter pointments to executive positions with 
whether a code has been approved. ecuting the draft law during the war. ested in and will see to it, General John- the National Recovery Administration 
The Department of Justice is keeping The basic thing now is that these in- son stated later on July 7, that “all labor | were made during the week ended July 8. 
the Recovery Administration informed as, dustralists agree among themselves as to/—organized as well as unorganized—gets The selection of Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
to the price situation. In response to; the acceptance of a code. |@ square deal.” 


—— 


1870...Sedan...On one side Napoleon I1I—dreaming of a return to the absolute ae 
power of his mighty kinsman...On the other side the keen,German General # 
von Moltke, a man with a key objective...Planning every detail of his campaign 
with a mechanical precision... While the French hold the heights on three 
sides of the fortress of Sedan, von Moltke’s concentrated attack carries the day 
for Germany. 


} 


YES, WE FOUND OuR KEY 
OBJECTIVE, THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY — AND WE ARE 
CONCENTRATING ON IT. 


queries as to the Recovery Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward prices, General 


“If there are violations, there will be The Administrator explained that cir- 


vice president of the General Motors Cor- 


poration, by the Industrial Advisory Board 


as its laision officer with the National] Re- 


Assistant Solicitor Named 


| SEE YOU'VE BOOSTED OUR 
APPROPRIATION IN 
THE AMERICAN MAGATINE. 


Johnson asserted July 3 that in his opinion 
so-called “open price associations” dis- 


closing currently quantities sold and prices | Commerce and Industry Abroad 


obtained “would be one of the cleanest | 
ways of dealing with that.” - 

“If prices are found to be extortionate,” | 
Gen. Johnson continued, “and complaints | 
are made, and the prices are found to be 
unjustified, the offending company could 
be withdrawn from the benefits of the 
industry's code and thatecompany would 
then be subject to all the penalties ot 
the Sherman Act.” 


, Codes of Fair Competition 

More than 50 codes of fair competition | 
are on file with the National Recovery | 
Administration, but no new hearings on ' 
any of these are now scheduled. With 
respect to the bituminous coal industry, 
operators in different sections of the 
country are preparing separate codes 
The Administration says attempts will be 
made to combine these codes into one, 


Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 


Favorable and unfavorable factors in the ,semi-annual public debt interest pay- | 
week’s developments in world trade are) ments. | 
hown in reports received by the Depart-| Business remains uncertain in Ecuador | 
oe £ Commerce from its representa- with the tendency somewhat less favorable 
ry D oad. The Department has sum- | owing to dismissal of textile workers and | 
vinedeinane reports as follows: the low level of cacao deliveries; orders for | 

Increased trade volume, further galls 


straw hats have been exceptionally large | 
in employment, and a general return Ol | 


for the season. | 
d the*business situatio.: 
in most lines NEW MOTOR L AW | 


are low and the price trend is upward. | 


Wholesalers report substantially larecr IN NORTH , DAKOTA 


orders for Fall delivery than at this time 


The appointment of T. 8S. Hogan of 


Midland, Tex., as assistant solicitor of the | 
Department of the Interior was announced | 
July 6 by Secretary Harold L. Ickes. Mr.’ 
Hogan has been interested in oil develop-— 


ment and mining for many years, is a 
lawyer and also a rancher on a large 


seale. 


New Hampshire Liquor Law 


Concord, N. H.—Beer and wine contain- 
ing 6 per cent of alcohol will be legal in 
New Hampshire upon repeal of the Fed- 
eral prohibition amendment. This is pro- 
vided in a bill wihch has been signed by 
Governor Winant. 


The men who are leading business back to normal today are meg 
detail of their business campaign in advance! For every adyértising dollar they 
spend in 1933 they plan to get a full dollar's return. These men realy for 
the great majority of products the American family is their key objétTive . 

copy they prepare is planned to appeal to this group... They place this copy in 
media which reach this group most effectively. 


ho plan every 


.. The 


which, however, will have to have varia- | last year. 
tions according to regional differences. Import buying of certain commodities, - Bond Requirements Identical | 


The oil industry, according to informa- especially automotives in Japan, has been | For Common, Contract Carriers | 


@ The American family acts 
as a group...it thinks, plays, 
plans, spends together. More 
than ever keen advertisers are 
concentrating their attack in 
The American Magazine—the 
advertising medium which 
reaches the family in its newly 
united state. 

For this magazine is delib- 
erately edited to appeal to the 
family group. It is the one me- 
dium in which an advertiser 


can logically place his sales 
message before 1,800,000 fam- 
ilies — mothers, fathers, sons 
and daughters. 

Strategists of 1933 are plac- 
ing The American Magazine 
first on their lists ... They 
agree that it is more profit- 
able to make a concentrated 
attack on the family asa whole 
...than to scatter their shots 
in media with highly selective: 
readership. | 


ad 


—with instruc- 
tions to fill out and 
mail for information 
| about a contract which 
combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- 
ment income. 
It’s a story you'll want to hear. 
Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 


tion received by the Administration, has ; improved by the advance in yen exchange; | 


a code which is ready for submission. In| exports of cotton textiles and yarn have Bismarck, N. D.—A new law relating to | 
-———-———— | been heavier this year than last but tariff | the regulation of motor vehicles operated | 
| . . ‘changes abroad have impaired prospects.| over the highways of North Dakota be- 
Handbook of Specifications | Floods in China are now receding and | came effective July 1, giving to the State | 
the damage is expected to be less extensive | Board of Railroad Commissioners certain | 

F rom Bureau of Standards | —s was bebe jurisdiction over contract operators. 

A new encyclopedia of specifications for The optimistic tone in the Philippines! The-act provides that “the transporta- 
metals and just been | has moderated somewhat by weak- for more than one or to 
issued by the Commerce Department's ening copra prices but abaca continues | more than three consignees by any motor 
Bureau of Standards, according to an-| very firm. ge evidence that 
nouncement by L. J. Briggs, acting direc-'| Oommercial and industrial conditions commen 
tor of the Bureau. . ‘Italy have continued to improve and confi- | : 

The publication contains standards and is stronger; a further reduction in , 
specifications in this field prepared the unfavorable balance of trade has been carriers. Certificates of convenience 
more than 80 nationally recognized organ- | accomplished owing to the rising trend of peer necessity may te fesued to commen 
izations. 3 ‘exports with smaller imports; tourist traf-| carriers after hearing, and permits may be 

The encyclopedia contains 10 chapters | fic is much better than last year and the /;....2q to contract carriers after investi- 
covering: iron and steel; iron and steel crop outlook is generally excellent. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ | gation by the Board. al e 
manufactures; ferro-alloying ores, metals’ four months of Hungarian trade this! The new act “shall not apply to any| fj = on ons. Dale i i / 
and metal manufactures; aluminum, an-'| year show a moderate export surplus as farmer engaged in the transportation of 17 west mer 1canh AVAZING 
timony, bismuth, cadmium, and cobalt; |against an unfavorable balance in the’ grain, poultry, dairy products, livestock or 
copper, brass, and bronze; lead, mercury. corresponding period of last year; regis- | other agricultural products from the farm 
and nickel; precious metals, metal jewelry tered unemployment shows slightly smaller , where such products are produced or grown alt the hi 
and plated ware; clocks, watches, and than in 1932. ‘to the market when so transported either 
dials; tin and zinc; and miscellaneous; The British government has approved a | by the producer thereof or for some other 
ores, metals, alloys, and metal manufac- loan of 400,000 pounds sterling to New- | farmer or the transporting of goods from wine 
tures. | foundland to enable the country to meet ‘the market to farm by such farmer.” T H E # R O W E 7 L Pp U B L ] S H I N G C O M PA N Y eee N E W ey O R K 
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A Unified System 
Of Transportation 
Now Possibility: 


Disregard of State Borders 


And Coordination of Bus 
And Truck Lines Seen at 
Senate Inquiry 


Railroad executives expect that ulti- 

mately, under the broad powers of the 
Federal Government, there will be a trans- 
portation business without regard to State 
borders, with more or less unified trans- 
portation activities, and with motor bus 
and truck traffic and air and steamship 
transportation under governmental regu- 
lation. 
‘’ This was made known July 6 at a hear- 
ing before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
testimony by A. J. County, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, vice presi- 
dent of “The Pennsylvania Company,” the. 
holding gompany and subsidiary of the! 
Pennsylvania Railroad which gathered to- 
gether that company’s present holdings 
west of Pittsburgh, and a director of the 
‘Pennroad Corporation. 

Mr. County was one of four witnesses 
at a one-day hearing. following which the 
Committee adjourned subject to call of 
the Chairman, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
‘of Florida, but with the expectation of 
resuming Oct. 3. 

Mr. County testified, like other wit- 
nesses, regarding the Pennroad's acquisi-" 
tion of 73 per cent control of the Pitts-. 
burgh & West Virginia Railroad at $170. 
a share. The 222,930 shares it purchased ' 
from Frank E. Taplin. of Cleveland, presi- 
Gent of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
cest the Pennroad Corporation $37,898,100 
in 1929. 

| The Holding Company 
““tIn the new era,” Mr. County said, “we 
can engage in rail transportation with one 
company; we can engage in bus transpor- 
tation or truck transportation or air. 
transportation or steamship transporta- 
tion, and we will be under proper regula- 
tion. Now until that day occurs, with 
the variety of laws that we have to deal 
with, with the variety of taxation Sys-| 
tems, which is the chief thing for keeping | 
them separate, and so on, we must put. 
up with the ways we have at present. The 
ccmpanies now embraced in the Pennsy!- 
vania. system at one time in their lives. 
were equal to 700 different corporations. | 
We have got them down to about 150 now; | 
and if we keep on, with the help of Gov-. 
ernment and of business and of progress, | 
we will get them down further to 3, 4 or 5.” 

“In time,” he added, “I expect the Penn-. 
road Corporation, if we are allowed by law, | 
to take a very marked part in stabilizing | 
the financial condition of the companies, 
in which it has investments. We will, if, 
we are let alone. That is exactly what 
the United States is doing for the State. | 


‘That is what we propose by these hold- | 


ing companies to do. There have been) 
unfortunate holding companies but never- | 
theless we must not subject them to piti- | 
less criticism at a time when conditions 
following the World War, has produced | 
nothing but poverty from one end of the 
world to the other.” 

The four witnesses were Mr. County, 
Mr. Taplin, Henry H. Lee, president of 
Pennroad, and Otto C. Larsen, assistant 
to Mr. Taplin and secretary-treasurer of 
the Taplin-owned North American Coal 
Corporation. Upon conclusion of their ex- 
amination by the Committee counsel, Fer- 
dinand Pecora, of New York City, re-| 
garding the Pittsburgh & West Virginia | 
sale and other matters, Chairman Fletcher 
riade this announcement: | 

“It, has been suggested we probably will | 
not meet before Oct. 3, but we might) 
change that date at any time. It is very 
probable that we will have no further 
hearings until about Oct. 3, but the chair 
has the right and the authovity to call! 
a session at any time he sees fit to do so. 
At present, we stand adjourned subject 
to call of the chairman, which probably 
will be about Oct. 3.” 

No Legislation Planned 

Chairman Fletcher explained later there 
probably will be legislation at the next 
scssion of Congress growing out of mat- 
ters brought about in the hearings and 
also that Mr. Pecora will watch develop- 
ments in the New York stock exchange 
pending the reassembling of the Commit- 
tee with a view to observing any irregu- 
larities that might occur. 

Mr. Pecora announced that at the hear- 
ings in the Fall the Committee will ex- 
amine representatives of the Chase Se-| 
curities Company, Dillon, Read & Co., and 
the Stock Exchange, and will recall rep-| 
resentatives of J. P. Morgan & Co. and. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

The stock exchange inquiry, Mr. Pecora | 
explained, will be regarding the gencral | 
scheme of activities of that body. He, 
added that subpoenas probably will be | 
issued for representatives of one of two. 
investment trusts and possibly for Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who, as a Penn- 
road trustee. was the one with whom 
Mr. Taplin chiefly conducted his conver- 
sational negotiations for the sale of the, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock control. | 

Mr. Taplin, a coal mine executive as| 
well as the $17,000 a year president of the | 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad, told | 
how he gained control of the Wheeling. 
& Lake Erie Railroad “after a scrap” with! 
the Van Sweringen interests. In 1927, | 
Clarence Reynolds, of Louisville, Ky., and} 
his brother. put into a syndicate pool, 32.- 
560 shares, which, with the 190.000 shares’ 
held by Mr. Taplin made up a majority 
control, under an agreement with the 
Reynolds brothers dated Feb. 1, 1927. 
Then in June, 1929. Mr. Reynolds said he 
thought he would sell his block of 32,500 
shares to the Van Sweringens. 

Separate Transaction 

Mr. Taplin said he thought they wouldn't 
under the agreement, but he was finally 
forced, in order to hold the majority con- 
trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. io bor- 
1oW $1,950,000 from the Pennroad Corpo- 
ration, #t 6 per cent interest, and he paid 


i 


_ xf the Reynelds stock, part cash and part 


mre. He was “hooked.” he said, having. 
tu pay their price of $120 a share, totaling 
$3,900,000, although he, Mr. Taplin, and 
his associates had paid about $65 a share 
for the stock they owned. 

The witness said he knew the Pennsy]l- 
vania did not want the Van Sweringens | 
to get the Wheeling & Lake Erie, but the | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie was a separate and 
independent transaction from the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia deal. He denied 
he had made any agreement, at the time 
of the Pennroad loan to him, that he 
would turn over the Wheeling & Lake Erie | 
stock to the Pennroad and said he stil] 
ovns Wheeling stock. 

As to the sale of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, which he finally sold to Penn- 


road at $170 a share when the market was just a word of mouth agreement,” Mr. asked if ownership of that Wheelin 
price was in the. neighborhood of $145, Taplin said. 


the witness told how he bought that stock | 


[DETAILS of the transaction by 

which the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion acquired the stock of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
from Frank E. Taplin were given 
July 6 by Mr. Taplin in testimony 
before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 0i 
Florida, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, presided at the hearing, and 
Mr. Taplin was questioned mainly 
by Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for 
the Committee. Other members of 
the subcommittee who were in at- 
tendance were Senators Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky; Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Maryland; Townsend 
(Rep.), of Delaware, and Steiwer 
(Rep.), of Oregon. 

Excerpts from the transcript ol 
testimony follow: 

Testimony of Frank E, Taplin, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

Mr. PECORA. Mr. Taplin, will you 
kindly give your full name, business, 
and address to the committee reporter 
for the record? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Frank E. Taplin, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Co.; residence, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr. PECORA. How long have you 
been president of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co.? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Since 1923. 

Mr. PECORA. Prior to that time 
were you connected with that railroad 
corporation in any other capacity? 

Mr. TAPLIN. No. I had nothing to 
do it prior to 19238 

Mr. PECORA. Are you _ familiar 
with the transaction whereby 222.930 
shares of the capital stock of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
were sold to the Pennroad Corporation 
in 1929? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Thoroughly. I sold 
it to them. 

Mr. PECORA. When you Say you 
‘sold it to the Pennroad Corporation do 
you mean that it was your stock that 
you sold to that corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. It was under my con- 
trol. A part of it was mine and the 
rest of it was under my control by 
agreements. 

Mr. PECORA. How much of it was 

yours? 
Mr. TAPLIN. Well, I think about 
one-half of it. That is, when I say 
mine I will have to include the mem- 
bers of my family as mine, a small 
amount that was mine personally, and 
my wife had some of it, and my chil- 
dren had some of it, and a company 
had some of it, but I include that as 
mine because I spoke for it. 


| Negotiation of Sale 5 


Senator FLETCHER. What was the 
total issue of the railroad corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Approximately 302,- 
000 shares. 

Mr. PECORA. Who conducted the 
negotiations in behalf of the sellers 
of this stock to the Pennroad Corpora- 


tion? 
Mr. TAPLIN. I did. 
Mr. PECORA. When were those 


negotiations commenced? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Well, there had been 
discussions of the purchase of the stock 
I would say for ‘a period of at least 
two and maybe three years prior to the 


Mr. PECORA. With whom did you 
have those discussions for two or three 
years before the sale? 

Mr. TAPLIN. In the earlier part of 
that time. which would be, maybe, 
1926 or 1927, I think I discussed the 
matter with General Atterbury and A. 
J. County. 

Mr. PECORA. Was General Atter- 
bury then the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. TAPLIN. He was. 

Mr. PECORA. At that time, how 
many shares of stock of your company 
did you have either in your ownership 
or in the ownership of members of 
your family or under control? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I always had—at that 
time I had probably 200,000 shares. 

Mr. PECORA. Did they represent 
the shares that were sold, and which 
were owned and held by the persons 
whose names you have given us this 
morning? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Yes, sir. I had an 
agreement that took in the most of 
these holders beginning with 1923, I 
believe. 

Mr. PECORA. That is, from the time 


Mr. TAPLIN. Yes; from the time I 
bought the stock. 


Syndicate Agreement | 


Mr. PECORA. What was the nature 
of these agreements you had with 
these stockholders of your company? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Well, now, I had this 
in two ways. Mr. Pecora. Here is an 
agreement that is a syndicate agree- 
ment that a great many of these people 
put money into in which they did not 
have a specific number of shares, but 
they had a certificate of interest in the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
syndicate. 

Senator FLETCHER. Is that syndi- 
cate any longer in existence? 


6 


ae 


time that this stock was actually sold. 


you became the president of the road? . 


Mr. TAPLIN. Oh, no. That is closed 


out. 

Senator FLETCHER. That is all 
closed out? 

Mr. TAPLIN. That was all closed 
out when the stock was sold. 

Mr. PECORA. Now the syndicate 
agreement bearing date July 20, 1923, 
describes the syndicate constituted by 
this agreement as being constituted for 
the purpose of buying,, selling, and 
trading in the securities of. the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
and/or any subsidiary or affiliated 
company, and/or property of whatever 
nature which the syndicate managers 
deem appropriate in connection with 
the first stated purposes. Did all the 
subscribers to the three original syndi- 
cate agreements all bearing date July 
20, 1923, fulfill their subscriptions? ; 

Mr. TAPLIN. They all fujfilled their 
subscriptions, but some: of them drew 
out of later renewals. 


Objective of Syndicate 


Mr. PECORA. What object did you 
have in organizing this syndicate back 
in 1923? 

Mr. TAPLIN. To make money on the 
purchase of the stock. 

Mr. PECORA. Was it to make monéy 
by purchasing and reselling the stock 
in the market? — 

Mr. TAPLIN. No. I expected the 
railroad would ‘be worth a lot more 
money and could be made to show a Iot 
bigger earnings than it had been show- 
ing. The stock was selling very cheap 
when we started to buy it. They 
hadn’t been making much money. 

Mr. PECORA. Was it your hope to 
hold the stock for an appreciation and 
then sell? 

Mr. TAPLIN. It was. 

Mr. PECORA. According to Exhibit 
No. 49 it was intended by you as man- 
ager of this syndicate to acquire con- 
trol of a majority of the stock of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Co. for the purpose of selling it to 
someone else who wanted to acquire 
control of that railway company? 

Mr. TAPLIN. That is right. 


Mr. PECORA. And that someone > 


was the’ Pennsylvania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. TAPLIN.. Well, there were what 
we call four trunk lines in the country, 
in the eastern division, that is, the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
B. & O., and the Van Sweringen Co. 
And I think the property was—my idea 
was that the property was desirable to 
each one of those four systems. 

Mr. PECORA. Which of those sys- 
tems did you have any negotiations or 
conversations with at any time during 
the life of this syndicate? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I had conversations 
with the New York Central. I cannot 
give you the date. I never made any— 

Mr. PECORA. Was it before you 
commenced discussing the question 
with General Atterbury and Mr. 
County? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I would not want to 
say whether it was before 1926 or aboit 
that time, but I know I had discussions 
with the New York Central. I have no 
record of the date. 


| Sale Price of $200 a 


Senator FLETCHER. How much did 
the members of the syndicate pay for 
the stock? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I would not want to 
give the figures, because our treas- 
urer has them all here in the books of 
the syndicate, all of the facts in re- 
gard to it, cost, and what became of it. 

Senator FLETCHER. Did they pay 
different prices, or did they all pay the 
same price? 

Mr. TAPLIN. He said the stock that 
the syndicate bought. worked out about 
$52.50 a share. 

Mr. PECORA. What prices did you 
discuss? At what prices did you 
eventually offer the syndicate holdings 
to General Atterbury or Mr. County? 

Mr. TAPLIN. The cheapest price I 

‘recollect that I ever talked about im- 
mediately preceding the time we made 
this deal was $200 a share. That was 
the only price I ever talked prior to 
this time. 

Mr. PECORA. You first mentioned 
that price at what time? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Whenever I talked 
with anybody it was always $200 a 
share or I was not interested. 

Mr. PECORA. When for the first 
time did anyone connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. tell you that 
his company was interested*sin buying 
these shares from you and your asso- 
ciates? 

Mr. TAPLIN. At least it was as far 

Mr. PECORA. When did you finally 
agree with them for the price at which 
the stock was sold to the Pennroad 
Corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Sometime in Septem- 
ber, 1929. 

Mr. PECORA. When did you first 
have any formal business transactions 
with the Pennroad Corporation of any 
kind whatsoever? 

Mr. TAPLIN. 
1929 


I think about June, 


Mr. PECORA. What was the nature 
of that transaction? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I borrowed some 
money from them. 

Mr. PECORA..- Did you understand 
that the Pennroad Corporation was a 
corporation engaged in the business, 
among other things, of lending money 
whén you negotiated this loan in June, 
1929? 

Mr. TAPLIN. They might if it was to 


with a view to selling at a profit, that he 


he could have obtained more from others, 


their advantage to loan it for some 
purpose that was advantageous to 
them. 

Mr. PECORA, How was this loan 

advantageous to them? 
_Mr. TAPLIN. Well, that is quite a 
long story. I also, in addition to the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, with some 
asociates, owned a majority of the pre- 
ferred and common stock of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad. 

Mr. PECORA. Were those associates 
the same individuals or were they rep- 
resented among the individuals who 
constituted this syndicate? 


| Fight for Stock Control 


Mr. TAPLIN. Yes, but to a much 
smaller extent: With a few other 
friends I owned a majority of the pre- 
ferred and common stock of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad, and there 
had been a big scrap on to get the 
control of that road. 

Mr. PECORA. Who were the par- 
ticipants in that scrap? 

Mr. TAPLIN. The Van Sweringen 
interests“ and myself. They got the 
prior lien stock and I got the majority 
of the preferred and common stock. I 
did not want that majority of preferred 
and common broken. | 

When I was buying the Whebtling & 
Lake Erie stock a man came to see me 
by the name of Reynolds from Louis- 
ville, and he said that. he had 32,500 
shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie stock 
—I believe that was it; it was approxi- 
mately that—which they owned, and 
they would like to make an agreement 
to tie their stock up with what I had 
and it would make a majority. 

Mr. PECORA. What was the date 
of that agreement with the Reynolds 
Bros.? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Feb. 1, 1927. Along 
about May or June, I don’t know the 
exact date. Reynolds Bros. came to me 
and said this agreement was running 
out and they thought that they would 
sell their stock to the Van Sweringens. 

Mr. PECORA. Along about May or 
June of what year? 

Mr. TAPLIN. 1929. They thought 
they would sell this stock to the Van 
Sweringens, and I told them I thought 
they would not; that I had an agree- 
ment with them. They said the agree- 
ment had expired. To make a long 
story short, I had to buy their stock 
for $3,900,000 or let it go the other way. 
So I agreed to buy it. 


Status of W. & L. E. Sale | 


Senator FLETCHER.. You bought it 
at how much a share? 

Mr. TAPLIN. $120 a share: 32,500 
shares, $3,900,000. I agreed to’ pay 
them, not having any money, one half 
cash and a note for the other half. 

Mr. PECORA. Was there any un- 
derstanding between you and the Penn- 


road Corporation with reference to the — 


sale by you and your syndicate of the 
stock of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Co. with respect to the 
Wheeling & Lake Etie Railroad? 

Mr. TAPLIN. No; they had no con-’ 
nection. 

Mr. PECORA. Was there not some 
understanding at the time of the ac- 
quisition by the Pennroad Corporation 
of the syndicate shares of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
that there would be in the treasury of 
the latter company a certain amount of 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co.?. 

Mr. TAPLIN. There was_ 75,000 
shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road stock, and is today. 

Senator STEIWER. In calculating 
the value of the Pittsburgh &. West 
Virginia you just took this into ac- 
count as you would any other asset of 
the corporation; is not that true? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Yes, sir. 


Blind Buying by Traders | 


Mr. PECORA. In annual reports 
made to its stockholders by the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co., 
was mention made of the ownership of 
this stock of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad Co.? 

Mr. TAPLIN. It had to be. But I 
don’t think that the average trader 
ever looks at an annual report. 


Mr. PECORA. You think he buys 
stock without seeking to acquaint him- 
self with the condition of the company? 
In other words, he buys blindly? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Yes; that ‘s true. 

Mr. PECORA. It is the first time, to 
my knowledge, that any witness has 
admitted that to this committee. 

Mr. TAPLIN. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Mr. PECORA. I think you are right. 
What was the immediate occasion for 
you and your associates selling 222,930 
shares to the Pennroad Corporation in 
the Fall of 1929? What factor or situ- 
ation then existed which prompted 
you to make that sale? 

Mr. TAPLIN. The general economic 
condition of affairs, which was not very 
satisfactory to me. If you had fellows, 
certain bankers, and other people gun- 
ning for you for about five years and 
you saw dark clouds coming up, you 
would get your sail down and get un- 
der cover. That is what I did. 

Mr. PECORA. Was that the senti- 
ment also of your various syndicate 
participants? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I didn’t ask them. I 


“Certainly, 


interests, the New York Central and the | said he preferred to deal with the Penn- trader ever looks at an annual report.” 


Paluimore & Ohio would desire control sylvania Railroad for personal reasons, be- | 


of the road as a stratetige competitive cause of friendship of many years stand-' gested Mr. Pecora. 


line, and that he talked with representa- 
tives of all these except the Baltimore & | 
Ohio over a period of several vears. | 

Mr. Atterbury felt Mr. Taplin’s in-| 


sistent price of $200 a share was too high. ,clse but General. Atterbury. 
Finally Mr. Taplin, visualizing a financial! word I'd give him the stock; I took his | 


storm coming in the Fall of 1929, offered 
this block of 222,930 shares to General 


‘bury, as a Pennroad voting trustee, ac- 


cepted it. 
Verbal Negotiations 


‘orded in a brief minute their authority 
‘or the acquisition already agreed to. “It 


Volunteering the observation he thought | 


ing with the officials of that road. 


“There was no necessity for a written 


agreement,” he added. 
heen different if it. 


“It might have 
had been anybody 


word he'd pay the cash.” 


stock, 


deal with the Pennroad. Mr. 


the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. _- 


He took my | 


“That is true,” replied the witness. 
“That,” observed Mr. Pecora, “is 


Acquisition Price 


Mr. Taplin testified that 109,000 of the, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia shares, in-| eral Atterbury and Mr. County, of the 
_ He denied any agreement in connection cluded in the block of 222,000, had been Pennsylvania, with President Crowley and 
Atterbury on Sept. 5 and General Atter- | with the Pennroad loan‘of $1,950,000 to acquired originally at an average price of! Vice President Ingalls. of the New Yor: 
him as to control or acquisition of the | $52.50 and the profit on the deal is the, Central, and with the Van Sweringens 

‘Wheeling stock or of the Pittsburgh line | difference between the $52.50 cost and the about the s 
| He said the Pittsburgh & West | 
Both offer and acceptance were verbal, Virginia held in its treasury 75,000 shares! others, he was not sure about c 
\ ithout any written commitment or stipu-|o? the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad,; though he had paid $165 for some of it. 
‘stion, and the same day the board of | worth considerably over $100 a share, and! His family 
cirectors of the Pennroad Corporation re- this was a factor in calculating the value) American C 


$170 selling price per share. 


the 


ost figures, 


How PENNROAD ACQUIRED STRATEGIC COAL ROAD 


Senate Committee Hears Story of Frank E. Taplin’s Dealings With Pennsylvania Railroad Holding Company Leading to Sale of 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Line---Other Transactions Detailed by Witness, Including Purchase of Wheeling & Lake Erie 


was syndicate mianager and they had 
to take what I got for the stock. 

Mr. PECORA. Did you have full au- 
thority to act for the syndicate with- 
out their advice or consent? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PECORA. Is it a fact that only 
about in September of 1929 vou became 
especially desirous of selling this Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
stock to the Pennroad Corporation be- 
cause you saw an impending financial 
storm? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I had a strong desire 
to want to sell it. 

Mr. PECORA. For that reason? 

Mr. TAPLIN. That hada lot to do 
with it. 


Mr. PECORA. What else had any-— 


thing to do with your decision? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Gefting the money, 
aside from the storm. 

Mr. PECORA. What was the market 
price of the stock of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway in September 
1929? Give us the range. 

Mr. TAPLIN. I never looked the 
range up. It was around $140. I read 
that in the newspaper. That is all I 
know about it. I never took the trou- 
ble to look it up. 

Mr. PECORA. How much did the 
Pennroad Corporation actually pay you 
for this stock of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Co.? 

Mr. TAPLIN. $170 per share. 

Mr. PECORA. Can you tell the com- 
mittee the average cost. to you and 
your. associates of the acquisition of 
those one hundred and ninety thousand 
and odd shares of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway Co. stock? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I could only guess at 


it. 

Mr. PECORA. What is your best 

uess? 

Mr. TAPLIN. $65. 

Mr. PECORA. Now will you go ahead 
with your narrative? 

Mr. TAPLIN. We made this agree- 
ment and I purchased their stock— 
agreeing to give them half in cash, half 
in a note for 1 year. I did not have 
any cash, so I had to borrow the cash. 

Mr. PECORA. You borrowed it from 
the Pennroad Corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I knew the -Pennsyl- 
vania and Pennroad people would not 
want the Van Sweringens to get the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stock. I told 
them just what Reynolds was doing 
with me. It would be a big accommo- 
dation if they would loan me some 
money for a year, with which I would 
buy the stock. 

Mr. PECORA. How was it going to 
be beneficial to the interests of the 
Pennroad ‘Corporation to have you buy 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad at the time this loan was 
made? 


| Benefits to Syndicate | 


Mr. TAPLIN. I don’t guess they 
wanted the Van Sweringen people to 
get control of the Wheeling—I imagine; 
I don’t know. I would not, if I had 
been in their place. 


Mr. PECORA. Up to that fime, up to 
the time of the negotiation of this loan, 
you had not reached any agreement or 
understanding with the Pennroad Cor- 
poration that it would buy from you 
and your associates the stock that you 
owned in the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad? 


Mr. TAPLIN. Oh, no; it was an en- 


tirely separate deal; no connection be- 
tween the two. That came later in the 
Fall. 

Mr. PECORA. Was anything said to 
you at the time of the negotiation in 
June of 1929 of this loan of $1,950,000 
by the Pennroad Corporation about 
your eventually selling the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway Co. stock to 
the Pennroad Corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. No, sir. 


Mr. PECORA. At that time, for all 
that the Pennroad Corporation knew, 
you might have acquired this majority 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad with a view of selling it to 
some competitor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Well, I don’t think I 
could have done that very ethically. 


| Preference for Pennsylvania 


Mr. PECORA. You were willing to 
sell your Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railroad stock to any system other than 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. that 
would have paid you your price? 

Mr. TAPLIN. No, sir; I didn't say 
that I was willing to. I was not. I 
say I could have gotten more money 
for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
than I did get from the Pennroad. 

Mr. PECORA. Why were you not 
willing to sell to anyone but the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or interests favor- 
able to it? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Personal reasons. 

Mr. PECORA. What were they? You 
were not putting personal reasons 
ahead of the interests of vour syndi- 


‘cate participants, were you? 


Mr. TAPLIN. Well. you can't help 
but let personal reasons control you to 
a certain extent. 

Mr. PECORA. What were those per- 
sonal reasons? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Friendship with a 
great many officials of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, of many years’ standing. 

Mr. PECORA. Didn't vou consider 
you owed the participants in your syn- 
dicate a duty of making as favorable 


‘the 1929 deal with the Pennroad. 


Fifth Trunk Line 


| 


/as a selling proposition. 


é He said he did not know why but added 
Clara Louise Taplin, then that after the purchase there was talk 
|11 years old, 14,516 shares; his wife, Edith! about his having the privilege of buying 


The witness said he talked with Gen- 


| tock. He acquired the 73 per 
As to the, cent control on the groynd that the more 
he could control the better it would be 
While the stock 
and his family-owned North | certificates are in the possession of the 
. | oal Corporation owned a con- Pennroad Corporation, and it ‘would get 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia in the siderable part of the block, he said. He dividends. if any, the stock is still in his 

Pecora owned 16,601 shares; his brother, Charles name, he testified. 
g stock; F. Taplin, his counsel, held 5,090 shares: 
Was mentioned in the annual reports of| his daughter, 


a deal for the sale of their stock as you 
possibly could? 

Mr. TAPLIN.: I don’t think you can 
measure your entire duty in terms of 
cash. 

Mr. PECORA. No; but I was asking 
you whether you owed any such duty 
to them 

Mr. TAPLIN. I always lean over 
backward to see that my participants 
in any syndicate get a square deal, and 
I always see that they do get a square 
deal, and I consider they did in this 
case. My judgment was controlling 
that that was the best thing to do. I 
didn’t intend to say that I had a defi- 
nite offer of more money. I said I 
thought I had reason to believe I could 
get more. 

Mr. PECORA. From whom? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Maybe the Van Swer- 
ingens who wanted to get an entrance 
into Pittsburgh very badly, and didn’t 
have one. I didn’t think it would be 
quite ethical to sell the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia to one crowd and then 
turn around with the Wheeling, con- 
nected right up with it, and sell that 
to a different crowd. It wouldn’t taste 
just right. 


No Written Agreement 


Mr. PECORA. . Why was it that 
there never was a written: agreement 
of any kind between you as the syn- 
dicate manager and the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, covering the terms and pro- 
visions of this purchase by the latter 
corporation of two hundred and 


twenty-two thousand and odd shares? . 


Mr. TAPLIN. I am not surprised 
that you ask me that question, because 
@ great many other people have ex- 
pressed surprise and amazement that 
I would make a deal to sell something 
for that amount of money and not 
have an agreement signed. The only 
answer I can give you is what I have 
given them. I would not have done it 
with everybody, but I had absolute 
confidence in the integrity of the man 
that I made the deal with, Gen. W. W. 
Atterbury. 

Mr. PECORA. Did this transaction 
involve any other consideraiion than 
the mere payment for the stock at $170 
a share by the Pennroad Corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. It was pretty distinctly 
understood that I agreed to continue 
to run the property. That was the 
only stipulation in it. 

Mr. PECORA. That is, you agreed 
to continue to run the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co. as president. 
Was there any other understanding in- 
volved in the transaction or included 
in it? 

Mr. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie stock individu- 
ally outside of those 175,000 shares; 
or that the railway company could not 
do anything with theirs except by joint 
agreement. 


Sale Price 37 Millions 


Mr. PECORA. The total purchase 
price amounted to over $37,000,000, 
didn’t it? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Well, it amounted to 
$170 a share, which is about $38,000,000, 
I believe. — 

Senator FLETCHER. Was any 
agreement reached as to the salary or 
compensation that you would receive? 


Mr. TAPLIN. None whatever. 

Mr. PECORA. Did you continue to 
receive the salary as president of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Co. that you had received prior to the 
sale of this stock? 


Mr. TAPLIN. No; because soon after 
I sold the stock business got bad and 
we cut everybody's salary 10 per cent 
first, and then we cut 10 per cent more, 
and so on.. Nothing was said about 
salary at all. 

Senator FLETCHER. How much sal- 
ary do you get? 

Mr. TAPLIN. I think(——and the 
witness confers with some associates). 

Mr. PECORA. Don’t you know what 
salary you get? 

Mr. TAPLIN. No; I don't. 
it is $17,000 now. I think it is. 

Mr. PECORA. What was it just prior 
to the sale of the stock? | 

Mr. TAPLIN. It was $30,000. I 
think it has been cut four times, 10 
per cent each time, which is cumula- 
— which would be about 35 per cent 
off. 

Mr. PECORA. Who receives the 
dividends on the stock? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Well, nobody is re- 
ceiving them now. They stopped. 

Mr. PECORA., Who received the divi- 
dends, such dividehds as were paid on 
and after the sale? 

Mr. TAPLIN. The Pennroad Corpo- 
ration; by assignment to them. 

Mr. PECORA. Was the dividend 
check made directly payable to the 
Pennroad Corporation? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Yes, sir. 
that I never got them. 


I think 


Or I know 


Mr. PECORA. Now, this sale of 222.- 


930 shares was an outright absolute 
sale, was it? . 

Mr. TAPLIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. PECORA. With no strings of 
any kind tied to it? 

Mr. TAPLIN. Well, there was some 
talk at one time about my having the 
privilege of buving it back if I chose 
to when a fifth trunk-line system was 
recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. But that was 
afterward killed by the Commission. 


: it had to be,” was the an- ; Esther Taplin, 2,960 shares, and another 
felt the Pennsylvania, the Van Sweringen | as for instance, the Van Sweringens, he|swer, “but I do not think the average son, Thomas Ely Taplin, 2,900 shares. while 
‘the North American Coal Company. a 
“In other words, he buys blindly,” sug- close corporation “in the family,” as Mr. 
| Pecora expressed it, owned 30,720 shares. 
| He had organized the Pittsburgh & West 
: | Virginia Syndicate in July. 1923, to sell 
first time, to my knowledge, that a wit- the stock at a profit and all this went in 
ness has admitted that to this Committee.” 


sOlidation of the Wabash. 


the seaboard at Baltimore. 


sion, and the plan fell through. 


of the Pennroad. 
Mr. Pecora after the hearing said 


lines, 
derstanding, remains as president of 
Pittsburgh road. Mr. County said 


TAPLIN. The understanding 
-that I would not do anything with my 


_the property back if he chose in connec- 
tion with the possible effecting of a con- 
Wheeling 
Lake Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and the Western 
Mayland, to link the Great Lakes and 
the cities of Toledo and Cleveland with 
However, 
plan of a fifth trunk line system, first 
recommended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was recalled by the Commis- 
Mr. 
County explained the Pennroad control is 
complete and that Mr. Taplin continues 
in charge of it as an executive at the will 


purpose of keeping the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia stock in Mr.. Taplin’s name is to 
avoid the Interstate Commerce Act's pro- 
hibition against acquisition of competing 
Mr. Taplin, in accord with an un- 


_Pennroad Corporation was never intended 
to operate any railroads but to have ex- | trusts. 


Planes and Flyers 
Seek Licenses in 
Smaller Numbers 
iNew York State Ahead in 
Registered Aircraft and 


California in Pilots and 
Gliders 


The number of both pilots and aircraft 
holding Department of Commerce licenses 
| has decreased in the past year. As of 
| July 1, there were 17,958 licensed pilots 
_and 6,784 aircraft this year compared with 
! 18,069 pilots and 7,439 airplanes last year. 
The licensed pilots include 573 women. 

_ According to a study just completed by 
the Aeronautics Branch the total number 
Of aircraft, licensed and unlicensed, of 
' which the Department had record on July 

1 was 9,055, while this number on the 
“Same day of last year was 10,635. Une 
licensed craft—bearing identification 
i" only—totaled 2,181 on July 1, 


| Allocation of Pilots 


| Among the 17,958 persons holding 
pilots’ licenses as of July 1, 1933, there 
| were 7,040 of the transport grade, 1,167 
| limited commercial, 22 industrial, 9,381 
| private and 348 solo pilots. The licensed 
pilots included 573 women, whose: licenses 
Were divided as follows: Transport, 60; 
limited commercial, 36; industrial, 1; pri- 
vate, 456, and autogiro, 1. 
Leading the States in number of air- 
craft, licensed and unlicensed, was Cali- 
fornia, with 972. New York was second 
‘with 925 and Pennsylvania, third, with 
/942. Considering licensed aircraft only, 
New York led with 826, California fol- 
lowed with 807, and Pennsylvania was 
‘third with 460. 
| The greatest number of unlicensed air- 
— was in California, where there was 

In number of licensed pilots, California 
led with 3,460. New York was second 
| With 1,716 and Ohio, third, with 1.088. 
| Gliders and Glider Pilots 

The study also included gliders and 
| Slider pilots.. It was found that the 
number of licensed gliders was 55, and 
| unlicensed gliders, 754. making a total of 
80S. Licensed glider pilots numbered 193. 
| greatest number of gliders in 
| Single State was in California where there 
_Were 142. New York and Ohio were tied 
for second place with 67 each, and Michi- 
third, with 65. 
_ California also led in number of li- 
censed glider. pilots with 40. New York 
had 29 and Ohio was third with 24. 


Aviation to Be Encouraged 

Ewing Y. Mitchell, who has just as- 
sumed Office as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, announces that he will give 
‘special attention to the problems of the 
aeronautics industry. Mr. Mitchell now 
has supervision over all of the transpor- 
tation agencies of the Department of 
Commerce. The post he now holds was 
iformerly designated as that of Assistant 
| Seoretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
_ “The work of the Aeronautics Branch 
is one of the most important activities 
‘under my jurisdiction, not only because 
of the present extent of the aeronautics 
industry but also,because of the further 
advances that, are bound to come in the 
near future,” Mr. Mitchell said. 
| Rapid Transportation 
| “Scheduled air transportation, and 
_cther phases of the industry as well, 
have deep significance in our present 
economic scheme, and the rapid mode of 
| transportation afforded by the airplane 
will make even further drastic changes 
in Our ideas of the time required for 
‘ravelling, mailing and shipping. Aside 
from these economic considerations, the 
(Civil aeronautics industry is definitely 
(counted upon in the Nation’s plans for 
national defense. 

“The obligations and accomplishments 
of the Aeronautics Branch have fur- 
nished an interesting subject for study. 
I shall do everything in my power to 
make certain that these activities will 
be continued as comprehensively and ef- 
ficiently as in the past. However, this 
may be difficult of accomplishment be- 
cause of the reduced appropriation for 
‘the next year, and it may be that some 
projects will have to be curtailed. But I 
do believe that it will be possible to hold 
expenditures down to the necessary level 
‘and Still continue the work of the Aero- 
Nautics Branch without serious disad- 
vantages to the aeronautics industry.” 


Beer Tax Session 
Proposed in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky.—Governor Laffoon has 
| written to all members of the Legislature 
asking if they will agree to meet in special 
_ Session for not more than 10 days to con- 
Sider only taxation of beer and to limit cs 
_their expenses to actual cost. 

- The State Court of Appeals recently 
held invalid a statute levying a tax of $75 
a year on retail dispensers. This statute 
Was enacted prior to enactment of the 
prohibition law. The court held that beer 

night be sold under soft-drink licenses. 


{ 


perts put on the acquired railroads and to 
have representatives on the boards of 
directors to protect the interests of Penn- 
road Corporation. 

Asked why “the Pennsylvania Com- 

pany,” the subsidiary and holding com- 
pany, was not functioning in the place of 
Pennroad, Mr. County said its functions 
are different and that as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad owns all the stock of the Penn- 
sylvania Company it would have to raise 
all the new capital that might be required. 
The Pennroad was primarily for Pennsyl- 
Vania Railroad stockholders, but its stock 
& not taken by Pennsylvania Railroad hold- 
ers is offered to others. 
Seaboard Purchase 

The Pennroad Corporation unfortu- 
nately had to acquire 402,000 shares of the 
Seaboard Air Line when it intended only 
to acquire 125,000 shares, Mr. Lee testified. 
_The stock was acquired at 11'2 when sell- 

ing on the market at 161, and 1714, but 
it is now “nominally about ‘2 only,” Mr. 
Lee said. The contract was to take over 
all not sold through the underwriterseand 
the Pennroad Corporation had not ex- 
/pected to be responsible for more than 
the | 125.000 shares. 

Mr. County defended the voting trust 
formation of the Pennroad as necessary 
to keep the Pennroad's property alto- 
gether, notwithstanding Mr. Pecora’'s sug- 
gestion it robbed stockholders of their 
voting rights. Mr. Taplin and Mr. Larsen 
explained income tax returns made for 
Mr. Taplin’s children, for whom he held 
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BIG PROGRAM NEW LEGISLATION FACING CONGRESS 


‘| the result of a resolution (H. Res. 183) by Creation of Unified 


Committee, Senators King and Reed, of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
others point out it is possible that the 
36 States necessary for ratification may 


the ratification of this article by or under 
the authority of the United States or any 
other State. 


Committee has had opportunity to study 
the whole picture. He stated, however, 
that “already, after looking into the af- 
fairs of J. P. Morgan & Company, and 


Chairman Doughton, authorizing the Com- 
mittee to investigate the operation and ef- 


Revision of Internal Revenue Law 


Among Problems to Be Considered 


Regular Supply Bills for Federal Offices Will, 


Be on Agenda; Possibility of Repeal 


May Require Taxation Measures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, chair- 
man of that Committee. 

Majority Leader Byrns, of the House, 
and Speaker Rainey, of the House, agreed 
that there may be some tariff legislation 
along the line of reciprocal tariffs, if and 
when developments abroad may warrant, 
but there is no certainty of such legislation 
or proposal for it. 


Both said it all hinges on what recom- 


mendations President Roosevelt may sub- 
mit to Congress at the next session. The 
Speaker added that the President had 
planned a tariff message toward the end 
of the extra session of Congress but with- 
held it in order not to prolong the extra 
session. 

Majority Leader Byrns and Representa- 
tive Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, agreed 
there will be some railroad legislation. 
This is likely to be in the way of in- 
cluding holding companies and commer- 
cial motor transportation companies op- 
erating interstate business under the reg- 
ulation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, according to Mr. Rayburn. This 
would include forwarding companies that 
pick up consignments at the business 
house at point of origin and deliver at 
the business house ai the point of desti- 
nation. 

While fixing of rates is a Commission 
function and not a congressional func- 
tion, Mr. Rayburn said the railroads are 
not doing their part at the present time 
and ought to reduce freight and passen- 
ger rates from 60 to 80 per cent. 


Discussion among individual members 
at recent sessions of Congress regarding 
a possible ultimate grouping of all forms 
of interstate communications under one 
Federal regulatory permanent administra- 
tion has so far not developed into any 
definite program. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Government, Congress will assemble, as 
the first session of the 73rd Congress, 
on Jan. 3. That hereafter will be the date 
of commencement of sessions of Congress. 
This new date, instead of the first Mon- 
day of December, marks the going into 
operation of the Twentieth Amendment 
of the Constitution, fixing the terms of 
the President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress. 


foresee in detail. Should the amendment 
be repealed, I will say, a review and read- 
justment of our entire tax structure will be 
more imperative. 

“As to the matter of tax evasion, that is 
one aspect of the tax problem we are giv- 
ing thorough and careful study and I am 
sure we will be able to accomplish much 
reform in this respect. 

“It is the purpose of the’ Ways and 
Means Committee to make a most pains- 
taking and detailed study of every phase 
of our internal revenue laws, the purpose 
of which is to make such changes, adjust- 
ments, and modifications as the results of 
our work justify in the light, of course, of 
the needs of the Treasury. 

“It is impossible at this time to say what 
can be done with respect to the tariff until 
we know the results of the international 
economic conference at London and what 
international agreements may be reached 
by the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Senate Committee 
Working on Tax Bill 


Senator King of the Senate Finance 
Committee in charge of the Senate's tax 
inquiry, made the following statement in 
response to inquiry about prospective out- 
standing legislation: 


“There will be a tax bill. A Senate com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, is work- 
ing on that now, and there undoubtedly 
will be a revenue bill at the next session. 
I hope a measure will be enacted that will 
be an improvement on the existing law. 
The present revenue law is so difficult to 
understand that, notwithstanding all our 
efforts to prevent tax evasions, it had been 
possible for many people to avoid payment 
of income taxes who ought to have paid 
them. 

“I have no doubt the sales tax question 
will come to the front and that many will 
insist the Government should not rely 
on income and corporation taxes to fur- 
nish the bulk of the Federal revenue. 

“Some of the so-called nuisance taxes 
will be abolished. 

“The Committee probably will recom- 
mend drastic changes in the provisions re- 
lating to capital gains and losses. 

“I wish we had a revenue law as simple 
and understandable as Great Britain has. 


Speaker Rainey of the House, expressed | Under our law it costs too much to collect 
the view that the session beginning in| the revenue and the machinery employed 


January will run to about the middle of 
June. Senator Reed predicted the session 
would continue six months. Other mem- 
bers of both houses expressed similar view. 
Plans for appropriation measures will be 
under way in the Autumn with hearings 
likely in the House appropriations sub- 
committees a month ahead of the session. 
About a dozen subcommittees or special 
committees of Congress are charged with 
responsibilities for inquiries of various 
kinds during the interim before Congress 
reassembles. 


Taxes for Financing 
Of Public Works Bonds 


Bernard M. Baruch, who was head of 
the War Industries Board during the 
World War and has been recently a spe- 


— 


rency, may call for some su 


in the revenue collection is entirely too 
great. There must be simplicity, in con- 
tradistinction to uncertainty and confu- 
sion, that now exists in the tax laws and 
thei radministration. 


“I think the World Court may receive 
attention at the next session. If the Dis- 
armament and Economic Conferences suc- 
ceed, there will be opposition to the mili- 
tary program which is being submitted, 
particularly by the Navy Department. 

“If the banking laws which we passed 
work satisfactorily, I do not expect any 
additional banking legislation. It may be 
that the investigations conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
lementary 
measures dealing with investment banking 
organizations or investment companies. 

“If the National Recovery Act should 


cial adviser to the Administration, has prove disappointing,. then it is difficult to 


estimated that the cost of all Govern- 
ment, Federal, State and local—is 
proximately $15,000,000,000 a year. 


foretell just what measures—economic, po- 


ap- litical and social—may be submitted to 
With | Congress. Generally speaking, if the meas- 


the Federal Treasury balances at low ebb, | yres recently enacted by Congress and the 
Congress at the recent session, while au- | policies of the President lift the country 


thorizing a maximum expenditure of $3,- 
300,000,000 for public works construction 


| 


out of the depression, there will be no de- 
mand for substantial important legislation 


under the Industrial Recovery Act also at the coming session. 


provided an additional tax program, to 
meet that expenditure, of approximately 
$227,000,000—for amortization and inter- 
est annually, during the life of the act— 
in new income and profits taxes: 


| 


“In my opinion, there will be legislation 
looking for a further unification and con- 
solidation of the railroads and looking to 
putting under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission all transportation companies 


It also continued the Federal tax on engaged in interstate commerce. But until 


fect of the internal revenue laws with a 


view to determining methods of improv- 
ing and simplifying them and preventing 
evasions and avoidance of tax laws, and to 
study possible new sources of revenue. 
The subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Hill, has held a number of meet- 


ings since the extra session and has formu- 
lated a number of subjects on which it 
has asked experts of the Treasury and of 
the Joint Congressional.Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation to study during 
the Summer, with a view to having all pos- 
sible facts and other material available to 
the subcommittee in the Autumn. Mean- 
time Chairman Hill and the other sub- 
committee members are studying the 
whole subject. 


Safeguarding. Public 


| field of corporate reorganizations, partner- 


~e 


In Sale of Securities 


Representative Hill of Washington has 
| remained in Washington, with some of his 
-colleagues, preparing preliminary study 
programs for the experts working in coop- 
eration with the subcommittee on tax 
problems, including correction of what he 
regards as defects in present law. He 
stated that he doubted if a sales tax could 
pass Congress at this time, that the Com- 
| mittee is giving particular attention to the 


ship losses and distribution of losses 
among partners under which substantial 
revenue has been lost through deductions, 
and to the revenue losses that accrue from 
distribution of corporate assets under the 
guise of sales at prices less than fair mar- 
ket values, under which technicalities have 
permitted men of large: wealth to avoid 
individual income taxes. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, has reserved any com- 


plete statement regarding what legislation 
is likely in connection with banking prac- 


tices until the hearings are ended and the | come derived from secur 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the need for 
more stringent laws with reference to the 
issuance and sale of securities is evident, 
in order to safeguard the public as much 
as possible.” 

“The present Federal Securities Act, 
passed at the extra session,” he said, “to 
a certain extent will accomplish this pur- 
pose but it is only reasonable to assume 
that there may be additional developments 
in the course of the hearings of our com- 
mittee to enable Congress to. determine 
whether or not the new securities law is 
sufficient. 

“Much valuable data showing the set-up 
and operations of the large holding com- 
panies have already been acquired and a 
wealth of material regarding flotation of 
foreign loans is in the committee’s hands. 
Each day of hearings tends to develop 
the belief that very definite supervision 
by the Federal Government is essential. 

“It seems certain the income tax law 
must be revised. Our committee purposes 
to develop a complete picture so that 
the Congress at the coming session, can 
be accurately guided in determining just 
how the public can best be safeguarded 
from unsound practices in issuing and 
selling securities.” 

Senator Lonergan (Dem.), of Connecti- 
cut, announced July 8 that he will press 
for action of Congress at the next session 
his resolution (S. J. Res. 61) for an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
relative to taxation of income derived 
from securities. It would propose to the 
States the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment as follows: 

“Section 1. The United States shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on 
income derived from securities issued after 


from such securities and in favor of in- 


“Section 2. Each State shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on income de- 
rived by its residents from securities is- 
sued after the ratification of this article 
by or under the authority of the United 
States, but without discrimination against 
income derived from such sectrities and in 
favor of income derived from securities 
issued after the ratification of this article 
by or under the authority of each State.” 


Possible Legislation 
On Tariff Problems 


Tariff legislation is possible, if any tariff 
developments occur abroad that lead to 
administration recommendations to Con- 
gress, according to Chairman Doughton, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Sen- 
jority Leader Byrns, Representative Hill, 
of the Ways and Mean Committsee, Sen- 
ator King, of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and others in both Houses. Sen- 


ready authorized to adjust tariffs and im- 
pose embargoes when particular competi- 


provided for in the act. 


ities issued after 


proposal. Majority Leader Byrns, 


tive imports may render ineffective or 
seriously endanger the maintenance of 
any fair competition code or agreement 


Representative Wilcox (Dem.), of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., predicted July 8 that 
this Congress will complete action on the 
municipal and corporate insolvency relief 
bills—the Wilcox-Sumners municipal re- 
lief bill (GH. R. 5950) and the McKeown 
corporate reorganization relief bill (H. R. 
5884), both of which have already passed 
the House but have not passed the Senate. 

Because there are automatic changes 
in certain taxes hinging upon ratification 
of the proposed constitutional amendment 
‘repealing the Prohibition Amendment to 
the ratification of this article by or under the Federal Constitution—leaders in both 
the authority of any State, but without | Houses are watching with interest the 
discrimination against income derived | successive State actions on that 


ator Reed said tariff legislation is rather | 
doubtful. The President is meantime al-' lieu thereof ‘1 cent.’ 


next session, in which case there will be 


terms of the Industrial Recovery Act. 


approve repeal during the lifetime of the 
automatic changes in taxes under the 


Section 217, of that act, requires the 
President to proclaim at the close of the 
first fiscal year ending June 30 of any 
year after 1933 “during which the total 
receipts of the United States, excluding 
public debt receipts, exceed its total ex- 
penditures (excluding public debt ex- 
penditures other than those chargeable 
against such receipts),” or to proclaim 
the date of the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, “whichever date is the 
earlier,” on the first day of the calendar 
year following such proclaimed date the 
changes would be effective as follows: 
“Effective as of the first day of the cal- 
endar year following the date so pro- 
claimed section 617(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, as amended, is amended by 
striking oue ‘1% cents’ and inserting in 
(Gasoline tax.) 


Pending Inquiry 
Into Racket Activity 


“The tax on dividends imposed by sec- 
tion 213 shall not apply to any dividends 
declared on or after the first day of the 
calendar year following the date so pro- 
claimed. 

“The capital stock tax imposed by sec- 
tion 215 shall not apply to any taxpayer 
in respect of any year beginning on or 
after the first day of July following the 
date so proclaimed. 

“The excess-profits tax imposed by sec- 
tion 216 shall not apply to any taxpayer 


Transportation 
Unit Sought 


tigating rackets of various kinds, under 
the Copeland resolution adopted by the 
Senate June 12. The Department of Jus- 
tice also is investigating the subject—in 
cooperation with the Co ttee. ’ 
The Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee is investigating milk problems of 
the national capital, including the spread 


of prices between the producers, distrib- 
utors and consumers. ‘ 

Subcommittees of Senate and House 
committees will make supplemental re- 
ports to their full committees on mail 
subsidy matters. 

A House Civil Service subcommittee is 
investigating the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to determine the extent of departure 
from the State Quota Act governing ap- 
pointments of employes to the Federal 
service. 

A Senate special campaign funds in- 
vestigating committee will inquire next 
October into Louisiana’s senate primary 
in New Orleans. 

Two House judiciary subcommittees are 
inquiring into practices of judges in the 
East and the West with respect to bank- 
ruptcy and receivership cases. 

A Senate judiciary subcommittee has 
been inquiring in New York regarding 
delay in instituting prosecution of an ex- 
ecutive of the Harriman National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York. 

A House judiciary subcommittee is in- 


in respect of any taxable year after its 


proclaimed occurs.” 


man Doughton, of the Ways and Means 


inquiring into special matters from time 


repeal | between now and the session include, in 
Chair- | addition to those mentioned: 


Senate Committee on Commerce inves- 


taxable year during which the date sO 


James A. Lowell, United States Judge iz 
Some of the subcommittees which are | 


quiring into the charges made agains! 


Massachusetts, growing out of his refusal 
to extradite a Negro to Virginia. 


| ‘There is also pending a subcommittes 


inquiry into conditions of Negro labor is 
| the Mississippi flood area. 


gasoline until July 1, 1934, at an increased | there is a very large increase in freight as 
rate; it imposed a Federal power tax de- | well as passenger traffic, I do not think 
signed to yield $80,000,000 a year; a beer there is much hope for reduction in rates. 
tax to yield (estimated) $125,000,000; and, “In my opinion, the President will ad- 
transferred the power tax from the con- | minister the, laws relating to veterans in 
sumer to the producer. An effort to re- a fair and just manner so that there will 
vive the sales tax plan failed. |be but little necessity for additional vet- 
The revenue legislation possibilities erans legislation.” 
therefore have been under study by some ' 
of the Members of both Houses. Chair- | Preventing Evasions 
man Doughton, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, made this statement: “It is, | Of Revenue Laws 
of course, impossible to state with any| Senator King’s tax inquiry committee 
degree of certainty just what tax legisla- has asked governors of States for copies 
tion will be enacted. of State tax laws and other material help- 
“I shall not. expect any increases in ful in ascertaining to what extent there is 
taxes. but I hope we may be able to make | duplication in the levying of taxes in cer- 
considerable reductions in taxes that are tain directions. A notable instance in dou- 
now too high, being imposed on account ble taxation is gasoline taxed by both 
of emergency needs. Moreover, I am ex-, Federal and State authorities. The King 
pecting that a number of our nuisance Committee also is studying what should 
excise taxes may be repealed. be the principal sources of Federal reve- 
“As to just what changes will be made; nue and to what extent nuisance taxes 
practicable if the 18th Amendment should | could be avoided. 
be repealed, it is, of course, impossible to' ‘The House Ways and Means inquiry is 


FORESTRY CAMPS TO COMBAT 
FIRES IN DEPOSITS OF COAL 


Spectacular Blazes in Western Regions May Be Put Out 
When Conservation Workers Arrive 


A spectacular feature of several locali-| under observation for years but until the 
ties in the Federal domain—the coal de- | present have been unable to secure any 
posit fires—may be checked this Summer |fynds to combat them. 
by the activity of units of the Emergency| fn 28 coal fires, principally in the 


Conservation Work. Pan of Colorado, Montana, North Da- 
Ra wore than 100 sage he ae West | kota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 
these fires are annually destroying large ine coal endangered, estimated on a 


quantities of the fuel resources of this | rovalty basis of 15 cents a ton, has a 


country. Sometimes they are of com- ; 

aes a recent origin and in other |V@lue to the Government in excess of 
cases they have been burning for gen- $63,000,000. It is estimated that it would 
erc“uns. cost about $500,000 to control these fires. 

How the fires are started is unknown.| The extent of the public lands and the 
It is supposed, say Department of In- ‘fee lands in which the coal deposits have 
terior officials, that in many instances heen reserved is not definitely known but 
they start when a hunter or stockman is estimated by the Department to in- Bet ae 
thoughtlessly digs a fire pit over a coal clude approximately 30,000,000 acres, with ll 
deposit and then leaves without putting coal content of more than 200,000,000,-| 
out the fire. 1000 tons. 

A coal deposit fire may smoulder in; The deposits are subject to disposal 
underground veins for many years be-| under the leasing act of Feb. 25, 1920, 
fore it burns its way out into the open. | which provides in general for the letting 
Colorado’s flaming Carbon Mountain is;of leases upon a royalty and rental basis 
one of these fires which has developed under which the Federal Government re- 
intc an unusual display. _ceives a rental of $1 an acre and a royalty 

The General Land Office and Geologi- at from 10 to 15 cents a ton on all coal 
cal Survey have had the coal deposit fires '! mined. 


right out of your mouth 


“Luckies Please!” You, our per- 
sonal friends, have been saying it 
for years. And because it so aptly 
sums up the Lucky Strike story, 
we've taken the words right out 
of your mouth. “Luckies Please!” 
of course. They please in the 


quality of their fine tobaccos. They 
please in the mildness and purity of 
“Toasting”. They please the taste. 
They please the throat. In every 
way and always, ““Luckies Please!” 
May we thank you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smoker, for giving us this phrase? 


because "Its toasted 


/ 


Copyright, 1933, The 
American Tobacco 
Company. 
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As Primary Task 


Stabilization of Exchange 


Opposed by President as 


Diversion From Objective 


Of London Conference 


The United States will not be a party 
to temporary and artificial stability in 


foreign exchange by a few large nations) 


but stands squarely on the principle that 
fundamental economic ills of the nations 
must be cured. 

This is the position taken by President 
Roosevelt in insisting upon permanent 
measures rather than temporary artifices 
at the London Economic Conference. The 
President stated his views in a message 
July 2 to the Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull The message, made public by the 
State Department, follows: 

“I would regard it as a catastrophe 
amounting to a world tragedy if the great 
conference of nations, called to bring 
about a more real and permanent finan- 
cial stability and a greater prosperity to 
the masses of all nations, should, in ad- 
vance of any serious effort to consider 
these broader problems, allow itself to’ 
be diverted by the proposal of a purely 
artificial and temporary experiment af- 


fecting the monetary exchange of a few | 
Such action, such diversion, , 


nations only. 
shows a singular lack of proportion and 
a failure to remember the larger purposes 
for which the Economic Conference orig- 
inally was called together. 

Basic Errors Need Remedy : 

“I do not relish the thought that in- 
sistence on such action should be made 
an excuse for the continuance of the 
basic economic errors that underlie so 
much of -ne present world-wide depres- 
sion. 

“The world will not long be Tulled by 
the specious fallacy of achieving’ a tem- 
porary and probably an artificial stability 
in foreign exchange on the part of a few 
large countries only. 

“The sound internal economic system 
of a nation is a greater factor in its well 
being than the price of its currency In 
changing terms of the currencies of other 
nations. 

“It is for this reason that reduced cost 
of government, adequate government in- 
come, and ability to service government 
debts are all so important to ultimate 
stability. So too, old fetishes of so-called 
international bankers are being replaced 
by efforts to plan national currencies 


with the objective of giving to those cur-— 


rencies a continuing purchasing power 
which does not greatly vary in terms of 
the commodities and need of modern 


_ civilization. 


Permanent Vaicu for Dollar 
“Let me be frank in saying that the 
United States seeks the kind of a dollar 
which a generation hence will have the 
same purchasing and debt paying power 


as the dollar value we hope to attain in. 


the near future. That objective means 
more to the good of other nations than 
a fixed ratio for a month or two in terms 
of the pound or franc. 

“Our broad purpose is the permanent 
stabilization of every nation’s currency. 
Gold or gold and silver can well continue 
to be a metallic reserve behind currencies 
but this is not the time to dissipate gold 
reserves. 

“When the world works out concerted 


.443 for the fiscal year. 


Remedy for Basic Airports Identified 
Feonomic Errors: 


By Mexican Code 


Uniform Signals Used to De. 


scribe Lay of Land and 


Landing Facilities 


Uniform code signals providing pilots 
with a detailed description of the nearest 
airport are to be painted on the roofs of 
buildings in Mexico adjacent to airports. 

Reports received in the Commerce De- 
‘partment’s Aeronautics Trade Division 
state that these code signals inform pilots 
concerning the territory in which the air- 
| port is located, ownership of the airport, 
facilities for landing, services available, 
altitude above sea level and location with 
respect to the nearest town. 

Details concerning 


| 


landing facilities, | 


such as the length and width of the field 


and of the runway, are indicated by a 
|specified code mark. Emergency 
available for forced landings are also 
marked. 

Directional facilities at the field. such 
as beacons, floodlights, boundary lights, 


fields | 


ground and obstacle lights, illuminated | 
wind vanes and wind socks, are indicated | 


in code. 


Complete details of the code system, as 
well as the identification marks of all 


Mexican cities having airports, are con-. 


tained in Foreign Aeronautics News Bul- 
letin No. 352, published by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Federal Tax Receipts 
Increase for Fiscal Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


turns. from the tax on individuals de-. 


clined from $427,275,625 to $851,480.764 de- 
spite the higher rates, which have been in 
eflect since January of this year. 

New York led atl States in internal rev- 
erue yield, reporting a total of $375,242,- 
North Carolina 
was second with $213,475,771 because of 
the largest tobacco tax collections in that 
‘State. Pennsylvania was third with a 
total of $114,245,908, and _ Illinois 
fourth with $105,104,061. 


New York also led the list of States on 
total income tax payments. Returns from 
that State amounted to  $240,021.296. 
Pennsylvania was second with $65,356,126, 
filinois ranked third with a total of $56,- 
472,191, and California fourth with a total 
$50,475,072. 


North Carolina paid in the largest total | 


of miscellaneous taxes, $200,714,211. New 


was 


York, the State in which the stock trans-. 


fer tax yields the most. ranked second with 


a total of $135,221,570. Virgimia, another | 


tobacco State, was third, returning $94,- 
108,061, and Illinois, fourth, with $49,- 
631,871. 


policies in the majority of nations to pro-_ 


duce balanced budgets and living within 


their means, then we can properly discuss | 
a better distribution of the world’s gold 


and silver supply to act as a reserve base 
of national currencies. 
“Restoration of world trade is an im- 


| 
| 


portant partner, both in the means and) 


in the result. Here also temporary ex- 


| 


change fixing is not the true answer. We, 
must rather mitigate existing embargoes | 
to meke easier the exchange of products 


'wWhich one nation has and the other na- | 


| tion has not. 
and perhaps to cure fundamental eco- 

‘nomic ills. 

| that effort.” 


ages are rinted to permit 


Accidents 
Automobile 
cities 


Agriculture 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
stmt. on progress made in agricultural 


relief program 
Farm 


Credit Administration, 


INDEX of this ISSUE 


117:1 | 
stmt. on 


method of refinancing farm mortgages. .117:2 | 


> 


cumulating this index from week to week 
n follows colon.) 


Child Welfare 


ities, 1932,- table by 
fatal 115:2| 


Enochs, Elizabeth Shirley, Associate 
Editor, Children's Bur., art. on activities 
of Children’s Bur. 11 


Claims 


‘General Claims Comm., U. S. and Panama 


4 


roduction, wk. ended June 24, wkly. 


Shrubs and flowers. how to improve looks st 
es 118:6, Coast Guard 
inti ‘Maxam, Oliver. M., Chief of Operations, 
Aviation | -U. 8. Coast Guard, art. on how shore- 
Airports, list of cities at which establish- | lime is guarded for safety of seafarers, 
France, unit air transport urged.......... 126:6 | Congress . 
Mexico. uniform code signals to identify ‘Inquiries and investigations carried on 
airports will be painted on roofs of by House and Senate committees dur- 
bldgs. in Mexico adjacent to airports. . .126:2 2... 5:6 


Pilots and aircraft holding Dept. of 
merce licenses as of July 1 

State legislation governing commercial | 
‘aircraft, trend toward uniformity 


Banking, Money, Credit ee 


Chile, “gold clause’ in existing con- 
tracts abolished by ct. ruling .......... 128 :4 
Dollar geared to commodity values or 
“compensated” dollar considered by 
Fedl. Reserve Bd.: 
. Black, Pres. Roosevelt and Actg. 
cy. of Treas. Acheson discuss poli- 
Inquiries into relationships between 
Fedl. reserve member banks and affil- 
iates started: condition of member 
banks as of June 30 reptd. ......:.... 115:6 


Com- 
124:7 


Women, 


cond session of 73d Congress meets 


Jan. 3, program discussed by leaders. . .115:1 | 


Education | 
College, entry qualifications surveyed by 
ducation Office 
dress before Natl. Education Assn. 
tg. in Chicago on the schools, extrs...119:1 
college education, 1933 marks 
100th anniversary, history traced....... 117:3 
Mass.: Arthur B. Lord, Supervisor of 
Special Schools and Classes. Education 
Dept., art..on education of handicapped 
130:1 
Fish 
Halibut 


liver oil, vitamin content 
Studied 


een ee 


Foreign exchange rates at N. Y,, June 30 


Japan. gold purchases continue on dol- | 

Finance Corporation: 
ly 1 


uly 1, loans to Idaho and Vt. au- | 
July 2, loans made during period from | 


Feb. Z, 1932. to July 1, 1933, an- 
nounced, table ..... 129:1 | 
July 3. stmt. on loans to finance sale to 
Russia of surplus cotton ............ 117:2. 
July 5, loans to Ohio and Fla. au- 
July 6, loans to Virgin Islands, 
N. Y. and Ill. authorized 


Conn., 
129 :4 | 


Home Loan Bank Bd. and Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, art. on how 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will | 

refinance mortgages to forestall fore- 

Securities, registration rules in operation 


July 7, stmt. issued by Fedl. Trade 
Stock market investigation by Senate 


Banking and Currency Com., subcom.., 
hearing July 6. A. J. County. vice pres. 
of Pa. R. R. and officials of Pennroad 
Co. testified 124:1 
Senate 
subcom., 
July 6, extrs. from transcript of testi- | 
mony 


quiring that stock of insurance cos. be 
ualified with Securities Dept. effective 

Mich.: Bill to reduce _ interest 
smal! loans to 134 p. c. mo. vetoed .... 

Wis.: Bill repealing law permitting in- 
terest rate of 3!2 p.c. mo. on small 


Building Construction 


Public works, funds to be used only for : 
necessary projects. Col. Sawyer, Admin- 


128 :4 | 


istrator of public works, stmt. on pol- 
c 


Taylor, James S., Chief. Div. of Bldg. and 

ousing, Standards Bur.. stmt. on op- 
portume time for city planning ....... 115:5 | 

Business 

Dept., 12 coms. and 
created. list 
: Charts of wkly. business indicators....... 128:3 
Commerce and industry abroad .......... 123 :2 | 
: Comparison of business conditions wk. 

Great Britain. study concerning co. law 
and business taxes available............ 6:6 

Wkly. summary of business conditions, 


4 | the 68 delegates of the party in the Prussi 

9:7 | ment reached at the London Economic Confer- Diet will be left without any party organiza- 

Food: Food Products | — was that between the four major wheat tion. III feeling on both sides has prevented a 

Artificial coloring of food, stmt. by Food r es of nee ; “fyi ” ; } : i 
tifcial coloring of food. stmt. b y Food rie oe ucing countries of the world the United friendly” agreement with the Nazis such as 

Marketing, ways to save money, simit. aa, States, Canada, Australia and Argentina. Rep- that reached between Dr. Hugenberg and Chan- 

| resentatives of these powers have “agreed in cellor Hitler. | 
Foods, Home Economics Bur. art. on , A 
putting up jellies and jams from fresh | 

Foreign Reiations Fi : 

inan Rabies or hydrophobia, 

World Economic Conference, Pres. Roose- Government — , | Maps: Map Making Md. Health, Dept. a. 8:4 
velt, message to Secy. of State Hull ex- | House Apprns.-Com., subcoms. in charge |Staack, J. G., Chief Topographic Engr., Ind.: Dr. Thurman B. Rice, In Charge of _ 
pressing American views, permanent | Of ann. appropriation bills named...... 120:7 | Geological Survey. art. on making maps | Vital Statistics, Health Bd., art. on | 
rather than temporary measures advo- | Treas. Dept., new accounting system set for tourist and sportsman ............ ‘2; Importance of vital statistics .... 118:1 


Foreign Trade 


Australia sends leather display ship to 
Asia to make bid for shoe trade........ 

“Economic Analysis of Foreign Trade of 
U. S. in Relation to Tariff’ and “Range 
and Costs of Production,” study by 
Tariff Comm. submitted to Senate. 
summary 

Internatl. Convention for Abolition of 
Import and Export Prohibition and Re- 
Strictions, U. S. withdraws from........ 121 


Forestry 


Randall, C. E., In Charge of Educational 
Cooperation, Forest Service, art. on 
guidance in tree-planting 


Government 


Citizens Information Service. art. by Con- 
way P. Coe, Comr. of Patents, on how to 
get a patent 13 

Personne!. 

Cobb, Cully A., Cotton Production Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, biog. note, photo- 


trator of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration, biog. note. photograph. .123:2 
Exec. order continuing 15 p. c. pay re- 

duction issued by Pres 12 


Hogan, T. S., apptd. to be asst. solicitor 
of Ve 
administrator in 

charge of trade agreements in field 
of processing and distribution of 
packing house products. Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. biog. 
note, photograph .. 
Wilson, Milburn L., Wheat Production 
Administrator. Agricultural 


ment Administration, biog. note, 

Publications listed 118.4 
State of the Union today coccccecccerssece 


adjourns, work completed .........+... 121:2 | 
Coa 7 
Coal deposit fires will be combated by 
Emergency Conservation Corps......... 125:1 


| “The Conference was called to better. 


It must not be diverted from | 


“|Home Economics 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


World Economic Congress Not to Discuss Currencies or Tariffs---Agreement 


Reached to Restrict Wheat Production---Possibility of Recognizing Russia 


Information Derived from Official Sources—as of noon July 8 


The World Economic Conference Continues. 
The session of the World Economic Conference 
Steering Committee, held on July 6, to decide 
the fate of the World Economic Conference, at 
London, is termed in some quarters a diplomatic 
victory for the United States. President Roose- 
velt’s refusal to accept temporary currency 
stabilization caused France and the other gold 
countries to demand adjournment until such 
time as a stable dollar could be depended on. 

The conciliatory tone of the subsequent state- 
ment issued by the American delegation, made 
after lengthy telephonic communications with 
President Roosevelt, did much to dispel the re- 
sentment caused by the sharp tone of the previ- 
ous message, though it did not alter the deter- 
mination of the gold countries to demand ad- 
journment. Secretary Hull, however, acting 
upon special instructions from Washington, was 
able, with the assistance of Great Britain, Japan 
and the Scandinavian countries, to postpone 
adjournment by agreeing to eliminate discussion 
of currency and tariff questions. 

In an official communique, issued later on July 
6, the Steering Committee of the Conference an- 
nounced its unanimous decision to proceed with 
the work of the Conference. The Conference 
subcommittees were requestd to meet and draw 
up a list of questions for discussion by the 
plenary session as soon as possible. While the 
gold standard countries, especially France, 
Switzerland and Holland, have refused to per- 
mit further discussion of monetary and tariff 
questions when the Conference reconvenes, it is 
thought likely that some agreement on the status 
of silver may be possible. 

After conferences: with a group of his advisers 
on foreign and financial matters the President 
ordered prepared July 7 a memorandum for im- 
mediate transmittal to the American delegation 
in London. Officially described as designed to 
“acquaint the delegates with the viewpoint of the 
Administration in the. light of changing condi- 
tions,” the memorandum is under$tood to develop 
the President’s objective for a cooperative world 
effort to lift price levels. 

In the last analysis no nation or group of na- 
tions is willing to take the blame for the failure 
of the Conference. It is believed, however, that 
with the currency and tariff issues pushed aside 
the Conference may be able to deal more success- 
fully with the other questions confronting it. 


_ Stabilization and Domestic Recovery. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has finally convinced Europe that 
he is determined not to accept:any temporary 
expedient to stabilize the currencies of the world. 
Such ‘a measure, he believes, in the absence of a. 
sound internal economy could lead only to fur- 
ther chaos. He has made it clear that the United 
States intends to devote itself to the more fun- 
damental problem of domestic recovery before 
attempting to deal with international exchange 
rates. Stabilization in the international field, it 
was said, might have to be deferred for two 
years. 

The tone of the President’s rejection of Eu- 
rope’s proposal that a special gold fund be cre- 
ated to affect stabilization and to control specu- 
lation was such as to convince continental dele- 
gates that further conference efforts were 
doomed to fail. Delegates of countries still ad- 
hering to the gold standard, particularly France 
and Holland, were insistent that the Conference 
adjourn. 

Newspapers in these countries resented the 
President’s allusion to “the fetishes of so-called 
international bankers” and his suggestidn that 
“balanced budgets” should be the primary con- 
sideration. Some papers referred to him as 
another American “schoolmaster,” while others 
pointed out that he offered no concrete sugges- 
tion or remedy. While the British government 
still attempted to balance the opposing views of 
the American and Continental delegations, the 
Dominions openly supported the United States. 

After the President had returned to Washing- 
ton from his vacation, it was made clear at the 
White House that, in the opinion of the adminis- 
tration, international exchange rates will auto- 
matically become stabilized when the major pow- 
ers have stabilized their own currencies _in- 
ternally and restored domestic purchasing power. 


_principle,” so their ofhcial communique reads, to 

limit their production and exports to the de- 
mands of world trade. 

The present agreement will extend, it is re- 
ported, over the next two or three producing 
years and is said to impose a 15 per cent limita- 
tion on Wheat acreage. The Australian repre- 
sentative in particular emphasized that the 
limitations agreed to could be binding only in 
case concessions were obtained from European 
importers. 

American representatives, however, were not 
convinced that cooperation by Europe could be 
expected. In other quarters, however, it was 
pointed out that Italy and Russia had already in- 
dicated their wiilingness to cooperate and that 
there was a likelihood of other European coun- 
tries following suit. 

One American expert estimated that due to 
unfavorable climatic conditions the total Ameri- 
can and Canadian production this year would be 
decreased by about 400,000,000 bushels below 
normal, an amount sufficient to permit the dis- 
posal of existing surpluses and to eliminate the 
need for any substantia! restriction of wheat 
acreage. 

Recognition of Russia. The statement by the 
new United States Minister to Sweden that he 
intends to “observe” Soviet Russia from his post 
in Stockholm and to report his findings to Wash- 
ington has raised again the question of recogni- 
tion of Russia. This announcement, coming so 
soon after the news of a huge cotton loan to 
Russia by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, seems to give credence to the recently per- 
sistent rumors that the American Government 
intends eventually to recognize the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 


Such rumors first received an impetus last 

May, when President Roosevelt included the 
_ Soviet government among those to which he ap- 

pealed to cooperate for economic and political 
peace. At the London Economic Conference it 
has been observed that the Russian and Ameri- 
can delegates have been in close cooperation. 

The cotton transaction which involves the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, operated and 
controlled by the United States Government, and 
the Amtorg Trading Co., an American corpora- 
tion.owned by the Soviet government, has been 
interpreted as being the opening wedge, and that 
closer economic and political relations will follow. 
It should be noted, however, that since formal 
diplomatic relations between the two govern- 
ments have not been established, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, as a governmental 
body, must limit its participation in the sale to 
furnishing credit to the American citizens nego- 
tiating the sale, and cannot, as in the case of 
China, deal directly with the Russian government. 

The chief obstacles to the recognition of Rus- 
sia by the United States, as enumerated by pre- 
vious administrations, are the questions of debts 
and propaganda. At the present time, however, 
the latter issue is not a vital one. Debts owed ta 
the United States by Russia include approxi- 
mately $373,000,000 in credits and loans in- 
curred by the Provisional government and $400,- 
000,000 owed by the Czarist government. 


Germany’s “Political Upheaval.” The dissolu- 
tion of the Catholic Center, or “Clerical” party,, 
leaves the National Socialists as the only or- 
ganized political party in the German Reich. The © 
Hitler party, having forced the abandonment of 
the other opposition parties including the once 
powerful Social Democratic party and the Na- 
tional party, headed by Dr. Hugenberg, has ex- 
erted its utmost strength to destroy this sole 

_ remaining political opponent, which, in conjunc- 
tion with other moderate groups, was the main- 
stay of the German Republic. 

Vice Chancellor Von Papen made the dissolu- ° 
tion of the Catholic Center party inevitable 
when he succeeded in his efforts to negotiate an 
understanding with the Papacy, which would 
eliminate the need for a defender of Catholic 
interests in Germany. Immediately following 
the signing of the concordat, the Catholic Cen- 
ter party headquarters issued a bulletin, signed 
by former Chancellor Bruening, which explained 
that the “political upheaval” in Germany had 
eliminated the need for party activities. 

The 73 Clerical deputies in the Reichstag and 
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taken by various industries 130:3 | Self-help activities studied by Labor Sta- 
Atty. Gen. Cumming’. stmt. warning Prices esult announced 


against trade com! nations which Cost of living. increase expected to ac- State Legislation 
Violate trust laws, tex..............:. 122:3' company farm program: order contin- Horse racing with pari-mutuel betting 
Industry and business rushing trade | wing 15 p. c. reduction in govt. pay is- legalized in Calif., Mich. and Ohio..... 121:7 
issued against sued, text. comparative index figures, Tariff 
P“Progress of trade code activities and ' Prohibiti “Economic Analysis of Foreign Trade of 
policies governing codes explained at Prohibition U. S. in Relation to Tariff’ and “Range 
press conference July 7, transcript Of | Wines, sacramental use of, Govt. control and Costs of Production,” study by 
Richberg, Donald R., general counsel es : ; summary 
radio address on scope of law, text, | TAR PROPOSOG.. Paxation 
bart 122:1 Public Health Internal revenue receipts, f. yr. ended 
aw Enforcement | Mental illness, strain of unemployment June 115 


“<6 Problems of U tility 


And Rail Control 


Subject to Be Discussed at 
Conference of State 
Commissioners 


The 
and Utilities Commissioners will hold 1(s 
/annual convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
, Oct. 10-13. 

| At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee in Chicago, July 3, the following sub- 


| jects were selected for special discussion | 


at the convention: 


To what extent, if any, is Federal reg- | 
uation of motor carriers necessary in the | 


public interest? 
| Establishment of public utility rates by 


| negotiation. 


What amendments, if any, in the in-. 
terest of State regulation, should be made | 
in the classification of accounts for tele- 
phone companies promulgated by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission Nov. 12, | 
1932? | 
Holding and affiliated companies and 
| the problems they present. 
| To what extent, if any, should reduc- 
_tion in operating costs of railroads be 
-attempted through reductions of station 
_ facilities and of passenger trains oper- 
ated? 


Resume of British System 
- Of Company Law and Tax 


_ Emphasizing the importance to Ameri- | 
cans doing business abroad of an adequate | 
understanding of commercial laws and | 
| regulations in specific foreign markets, the | 
Commerce Department July 6 announced 
| the availability of a study concerning | 
/company law and business taxes in Great | 
| Britain. 
| The study is of more than ordinary | 
interest to American exporters, as its pur- 
| pose is to present the essentials of corpo- | 
rate organization, laying stress on_ the| 
types best suited to American enterprises, | 
and the British taxes to which they will | 
be subject. 


A subject of interest to American ex- | 
porters discussed in the bulletin is the, 
tax relief accorded under the Revenue Act | 
of 1932 to the United States companies | 
doing business in Great Britain. The 
various methods whereby business may be | 
carried on are also briefly outlined. 


| The new study, prepared in the De-' 
| partment’s commercial laws division by | 
| Dr. Walter Jaeger, is issued as Trade Pro- | 
motion Series No. 147. Copies are obtain- 
able for 15 cents from the Superintendent 
of. Documents, Washington, or from 
branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Unit Air Transport | 
Urged in France 


‘Concentration Would Mean: 
Efficiency and Saving, 
Say Advocates 


| Concentration of French commercial 
,air companies into one organization is 
/now being actively advocated in France, 
particularly by the French Air Ministry. | 


A report from Trade Commissioner W. | 
L. Finger at Paris, made public .by the | 
Department of Commerce, says the ad- 
_vantages of such a combination are cited | 
as being economies to be derived from) 
standardization of materials and other | 
rationalization measures, savings to be 
obtained from having only one board of. 
directors instead of five, and the en- 
‘hanced prestige one company could give. 
|The success which single subsidized sys- ! 
tems have had in England, Germany and | 
The Netherlands was also pointed out. 


Critics of the plan suggest that condi- | 
tions differ in France from those pre-, 
vailing in countries where there is a, 
single company and that although each. 
of the three countries mentioned has only | 
one subsidized company, the services are. 
subdivided into autonomous sections, such | 
as the perial Airways sections for Eu- 
rope, India, and South Africa. They also, 
contend that economies to be derived are. 
-somewhal exaggerated by prponents of. 
‘the plan. 
However, it. is admitted by many op-| 
‘ponents of the plan that some modifica- 


tion of the present system of having five | 
‘subsidized companies would be desirable. | 
It has been suggested that only three | 
such systems be evolved, one: for Europe, | 
a second for North and South America:: 
with a branch for French Equatorial | 
Africa, and a third for the Near and Far 
East. | 


| 
| Illinois Utilities Control | 

Springfield, bill increasing the. 
powers of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in regard to lowering public, 
utility rates has been passed by the Legis- ; 
lature and sent to Governor Horner. 


National Association of Railroad | 


Utilities Relation 


Construction 
Concern Outlined 


Examiner of Federal Trade 
Commission and Counsel 
For Lakeside Company 
Give Conflicting Data 


Conflicting statements regarding profits . 
| of the Cities Service Co. through opera- 
tions of the Lakeside Construction Co., a 


| Subsidiary. were made July 6 in connec- 


tion with the Federal Trade Commission's 
investigation of public utilities. 


At the hearing held” by the Commission 
Oo that date, Andrew W. Wilcox, examiner 
and accountant for the Commission, tes- 
tified as to a construction job by the 
Lakeside Company for the Public Service 


| Company of Colorado, also a subsidiary 
Cities Service. 


Mr. Wilcox said the officers and direc- 
tors of the Lakeside Company are em- 
ployes of Henry L. Doherty, head of the 
Cities Service organization. The con- 
struction company was organized in Dela- 
ware in 1923 and licensed to operate in 
Colorado, New Jersey, New York and Ten- 
nessee. It was capitalized for $10,000. 

Tells of Colorado Project 

The company constructed projects for 
the Republic Light. Heat & Power Co. 
in New York at a cost of $398,309; for 
the Niagara Falls Gas & Electric Co., 
also in New York, for $137,939, and for 
the Crew Levick Co. in New Jersey, for 
$759,912. All of these companies are 
Cities Service subsidiaries. 

Mr. Wilcox's testimony, however, dealt 
mainly with a project for the Colorado 
company. He said the cost of this project 
to the Lakeside company was $4,484,671, 
but the cost to the Colorado utility was 
$10,844,583. 

“The amount of profit realized and the 
fees collected,” Mr. Wilcox testified, “ac- 
crued to the credit of the Cities Service 
Co by virtue of its control of the con- 
struction company through owenrship of 
$10,000 capital stock. 

“The total amount of cash profit real- 
ized by the Cities Service Co. through the 
Lakeside Construction Co. was $2,213,201, 
and it also received $2,500,000 par value 
of common stock of the Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary.” 

Mr. Wilcox said the agreement between 
the construction company and the Colo- 
rado utility for this project resulted in a 
write-up of the fixed capital account of 
the utility amounting to $5,629,000. 

Reply Made by Counsel 

Following the hearing, a _ prepared 
statement was issued by Robert Burns, 
counsel for the Lakeside Construction Co. 
It said: 

“No profit was reflected on the books 
of Cities Service Co. as a ‘result of this 
transaction. 

“Whatever claimed write-up resulted 
from the construction of the Valmont 
plant was more than offset by write-— 
downs and other similar items which oc- 
curred in property, taken as a whole. 

“A large part of the so-called profit 
consisted of common stock issued by the 


|Public Service Co. of Colorado which did 


not repreesnt any cash cost to the Colo- 
rado company nor profit to Cities Service 


|Co., since the latter already owned 100 


per cent of the common stock of 
Colorado company.” 


the 


France Decreases Subsidy 
To Five Merged Airlines 


With five French commercial airlines 


operating under one head, the French 


government has announced a_ reduced 
schedule of- subsidies to be. effective 
through the next three years. 

A report to the Aeronautics Trade Divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department from 
Trade Commissioner W. L. Finger, Paris, 
says that the subsidy for the merged lines 
from June 1 to Dec. 31, 1933, will amount 


/to $3,704,400. This in a decrease of $588,- 


000 from the subsidy paid during the pre- 
ceding seven months. 

The subsidy for 1934 is expected to be 
$5,880,000, a material decrease from the 
amount paid in the 12 months ended June 
1, 1933. This subsidy will be decreased 
gradually until in 1937 it is not expected 
to be more than $5,292,000. 

Although the five firms are now. operat- 
ing as a single unit, it was stated that the 
merger may be declared void at any time 
up to Sept. 1, 1933. If the companies still 
are operating successfully, as a single unit 
at that time, the merger will be consid- 
ered as definitely concluded. 


Interest on Small Loans 


Lansing, Mich.—The interest rate on 
small loans has been reduced from 3% 
to 1%, per cent a month in a bill passed 
by the Legislature and sent to the Gov- 
ernor. 


CLIFF DWELLIN 


G OCCUPIED 


FOR TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


‘Tree Rings Establish Period 


of Use of Prehistoric Ruins” 


| In Mesa Verde Park 


157 years old a memorandum issued by | 
the Department of the Interior, July 8, 
revealed that the nation still has not at- 


7 | tained to the age of one of its Indian set- 


tlements. Our national park lands con- 
tain the dwelliggs of a people who have 
occupied a single site for about two cen- 
turies. 

It has been definitely established by 
_tree-ring chronology that Cliff Palace, 
ruins of one of the prehistoric cliff dwell- 


_years, it is pointed out in the statement. 
_ The interest of archeologists is focus- 
ing just now in a civilization developed in 
our own Southwest, that was not far in- 
ferior to that of the Indians that existed 
in Peru, Central America, and southern 
Mexico. Among the most notable traces 
of their existence are the cliff dwellings 
on the tableland in southwestern Colorado 
called Mesa Verde by the early Spaniards. 
| To preserve these valuable relics, which 
far surpass any findings of the same sort 
‘in the United States, Congress set aside 
the Mesa Verde National Park. 

, Cliff Palace was so named by its dis- 
coverers, Richard and Alfred Wetherill, 


Although independent United States is ' 


Cliff Canyon and looking across to see 
what is apparently a city. with towers and 


/ walls, nestled in a niche of the rugged cliff 


wall. 
In actuality, Cliff Palace, which was only 


,one of the ruins that the Wetherills came 
‘upon in the same country, is the earliest 


example we have of the more modern 
apartment house. 

Although not found intact, the construc- 
tion formerly consisted of about 200 dwell- 


ing rooms and 23 sacred rooms or kivas, 
ings in Mesa Verde National Park, Colo- | 
7 rado, was occupied for a period of 199 


some of which are built as high as four 
stories. The cave it occupies is shallow 
and Cliff Palace, extending from the con- 
fines of the cave to the rocky ledge and 
300 feet along, is in the shape of a cres- 
cent, perhaps in accordance with some 
building plan. 

The system of tree-ring chronology 
established in recent years by Dr. A. &. 
Douglass, director of the Steward Observ- 
atory of the University of Arizona, has 
made possible accurate calculations of the 
age of prehistoric ruins as far back as 
the year 700 A. D. 

It is thus that the extreme dates of oc- 
cupancy of Cliff Palace have been deter- 
mined at the years 1073 and 1272 A. D., 
which embrace the time of its construc- 
tion. Long before the building of Cliff 
Palace the cave in which it stands was 


: | we : amazing spectacle to anyone who for the inhabited. Indeed it is believed the first 
Amick, statistician. Public Welfare ,Good posture in sleeping advocated for | Censuses of wild life in Natl. Parks sum- first time approaches as the Wetherills | agricultural Indians were there as far back 
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Garden program to aid — | 
Harry L. Hopkins, Emergency Relief P 
| 
| 
— 
| Oysters, canned. consumption doubles in 
July 7, loan to lowa - 
} | Operating revenues and expenses of Class 
Ir. for May 128: 
| | 
| 
if | 
Labor 121:5 | 
avis, ester A., Production Adminis- 
123 :5 to whom it presented an astonishing pic- 
t ture upon first sight. Indeed it is an 
4 a : 
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KEEPING BUYING POW 


AN INCREASE in the cost of living, | 
scattered irregularly among nu- 
merous commodities, is expected by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration to accompany its program of 
raising prices to the farmer. But the 
Administration also expects that a 
rise in purchasing power of consumers 
will neutralize any disadvantage that 
might accrue from higher prices. 


The larger purchasing power of con- | 
sumers is expected to result from gen- | 
eral raising of wage levels under the. 
Industrial Recovery Act. Higher cash | 
income to farmers also is expected to. 
result in more purchasing by them, | 
stimulating industrial activity and/| 
again increasing urban buying power. | 

The cost of living is still far below 
the level of the first half of 1928.. 
President Roosevelt on July 5, in an-. 
nouncing that the 15 per cent reduc-| 
tion in pay of Federal employes would | 
be continued, stated that the index of | 
the cost of living for the six months | 
ended last June 30 was 23.9 per cent 
lower than the 1928 basis index. This 
warranted the continuance of the 15. 
per cent reduction for another six 
months, he said. 

Comparative Index Figures 


The President’s order follows: 
“Pursuant to the authority vested in, 
me by sections 2 and 3, title II, of, 
the act entitled “An Act to Maintain 
the Credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” approved March 20, 1933. 
(Public, No. 2, 73d Cong.), I hereby 
announce: | 

“First, That the Index figures of the | 
cost of living are: (a) 171.0 for the 
six months period ending June 30, 
1928, the base period, and (b) 130.2) 
for the six months period ending June | 
30, 1933; 

Second, That the cost of liivng in- 
dex for the six months period ending 
June 30, 1933, is 23.9 per centum lower | 
than the cost of living index for the 
base period; and 

“Third, That this per centum being 
in excess of the maximum per centum 
prescribed by section 3(b), the per-. 
centage of reduction applicable under 
section 2(b), in determining the com- 
pensation of officers and employes to 
be paid during the period from July 1, 


1933. to Dec. 31, 1933, inclusive, is 15 


‘per centum.” 

Causes of Advancing Price 
The advance in cost of living antici-. 
pated by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration will come from two. 
sources. One is the system of proces-— 
sing taxes which are authorized under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
which will raise the cost of agricul- 
tural raw materials. The other is the 
higher price level expected to follow 
reduction in production of surplus) 
crops under the adjustment program. | 
The Adjustment Administration, on | 
_ guard against excessive price in-| 
creases, already has served a warn-| 


prepared to use powers conferred on cessively. 


tional Industrial Recovery Act to pre-. 


Government to Control Price Level When Employment and Wages Fai 
To Offset Gains---Effect of Higher Production Costs on Consumer 


ER IN STEP WITH 


LIVING 


CONSUMER'S PRICE 


TO GROCER- 1.279% 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
OF A POUND OF BREAD 


NET PROFIT TO BAKER 0.65/¢ 


BREAD INGREDIENTS COST OTHER THAN FLOUR 0.92/¢ 


ALL BREAD COSTS EXCEPT INGREDIENTS 3.538 


FLOUR COST TO 
WHOLESALE BAKER 
2.160¢ 
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price of cotton print cloth for the 

second week of June was 7.12 cents a 

yard. The price of spot cotton mid- 
dling, New York, was 18% cents a . 

/pound. For the second week of June, 

/1933, the average price of cotton print 

cloth was 5.75 a yard, but cotton was 

selling at only 915 cents a pound. 

_ If the ratio between price of cotton 
and price of cloth were the same this 
June as for the 10-year period, cotton 
would be selling at 14.5 cents a pound. 
In other words, the price of cloth did 
not decline nearly so fast as the price 
of the raw material used in manu- 
facture, and it is contended that this 
spread should iake care of at least a 
/part of the processing tax before the 
price of cloth is raised. 

The proposed proceessing tax on 

cotton is 4 cents a pound. 

| ‘The estimate of Secretary Wallace 
that tie price of bread could be in- 
creased 11-3 cents on the basis of the 
rise in wheat prices indicates that the 

cost of producing bread is raised i 
cent for each advance of 60 cents in 
the price ol a bu<1el of wneat. This 
estimate i: derived from a 50-cent ad- 
vance in ‘the selling price of wheat 
plus a 30-cent processing tax, a total 
advance st 80 cents for th» precessor. 
If wheat rises another 40 cents -on 
the market, and the exact amount of 
‘the increase is passed on to the buy- 
‘ing public, it will mean an advance of 
$180,000.000 a year in the Nation’s 
‘bread bill. 

Kange of Price oi Bread 

This figure is arrived at by taking 
‘the 1931 production of 9,000,000,000 
pounds of bread, rolls; and coffee cake 
as reported by the American Bakers 
Association. The average loaf is esti- 
mated at one pound. 

In 1931, latest figures available, 
bakeries in the association used 30,- 
000,000 barrels of flour, 196 pounds to 
a barrel. The total flour used for 
bread was about 10,000,000 or 12,000,- 
000 barrels above this figure, since 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRICE 
OF A QUART OF MILK 
IN 1932 


NET PROFIT 

TO RETAIL DAIRY 0.41¢ 
ADMINISTRATIVE 0.2¢ 
CONTAINERS 0.14¢ 


DELIVERY 1.84¢ 


OPERATING COSTS 


@——CiTY PLANT 0.36¢ 
@— FREIGHT 0.69¢. 


COUNTRY PLANT 0.57¢ 


AMQUNT RECEIVED 
BY PRODUCER 3.02¢ 


NET SALE PRIC 
APPROXIMATELY 


the anti-trust laws are still in effect,| raise the cost of a pound loaf of bread; a national program of recovery. It is,;cutions will be designed to break up; agreement by the Secretary. 
and any concerted advance in price by one and one-third cents, an ad-j| not intended that the consumer shall| efforts to increase prices more than| 
by members of your association is vance in price of 60 cents a bushel| merely pay higher prices without the tax justifies. 


subject to prosecution under such is required to raise to the cost one 
laws? ‘cent. The Administration is on the. 

“In. addition, the Department is watch for efforts to raise prices ex-. 
The fact that costs to the consumer | 
, would be raised under the agricultural | 
program was recognized when the. 
legislation was. pending in Congress. | 
The increase to the consumer, how-! 
| ever, was held to be small in compari- 


it by the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and by the President under the: Na- 


vent unreasonable advances in retail 
prices. 


Cooperation Promised 


E OF LOAF 
CENTS 


The producer of the wheat which enters into a pound of bread selling at 8.5 cents gets but 1.145 cents, while all bread costs except the ingredients amount |f| 
to 3.58 cents, data compiled by the Federal Trade Commission show. A survey in 1932 in the New York region revealed that the producer got 3.02 cents 
from the net sale price of 7.23 cents for a quart of milk. Data on milk supplied by the Department of Agriculture. 


compensation. 

The higher price level is bein 
sought as un accompaniment of 
higher wage level, being developed by 
the National Recovery Administration | 
for all industry. | 


Prosecution for Bread Profiteers | 
Thus buying power is to be pulled 
up, if possible, as fast as prices or. 


tion have been approved under the 


large quantities are made by hotels — 
and restaurants. 

The 17,718 association bakeries in 
the United States employed 183,000 
‘wage earners in 1931. Commercial 
baking accounts for about 60 per cent 
of the bread consumed in this coun- 
try. 
| The price of bread has ranged from 
5.9 cents for a pound loaf in 1913, 
‘nation-wide average, to 11 cents in 

1920 and down to 5.5 cents at the pres- 
‘ent time. The prices follow: 1913, 5.9 
“3. Formal approval of the agree-'cents a pound loaf; 1914, 6.7 cents; 
‘ment, as modified to meet the Secre- 1915, 7 cents; 1916, 8.1 cents; 1917, 9.8 

In a joint statement with Secretary accepted cents, 1919, 10.7 cents; 

the concerns affected. cents, 

tor of the Farm Act, said no market- | , etary in the form approved slowly down to 9.2 cents, based on a 
ing agreements or codes of competi-|~", ; ‘fiscal year. In 1928-29 the price was 

These steps have not yet been com-| 9 1 cents: in 1929-30, 8.9 cents; 1930-31 
Farm Act or the Industrial Recovery; Pleted by any industry. Until they|9’5 cents. 1931-32 7.2 cents: 1933, 5.5 
Act and that no industries have been 4re completed, the anti-trust laws 
exempted from the anti-trust laws. |™ain in full effect as far as that in-" 
Mr. Peek promised that the guaran- 


NET SALE PRICE OF QUART 
APPROXIMATELY 7 23 CENTS 


|dustry is concerned.” The Cost of Selling 


ta preferably faster. In such a situation, tees for the consumer as written in| Absorption of Processing Tax whet 
ng on“the bread- 


one region, and expects processors Of 
certain farm products to absorb much, 
- 3f not all, of the increased cost inci- 
dent to the program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace, has pointed out that the 
textile industry is one that may be 
expected to absorb much of the an- 


ticipated processing tax on cotton, 


without passing it all on to the con- 
sumer. He has advised a group of 
Iowa bakers of his power under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to pro- 
ceed against excessive price increases, 
with the reported result that an ad- 
vance of three cents a pound loaf on 
bread in that region has been de 
ferred. 
Basic Farm Products 


Basic agricultural commodities, as 
specified in the agricultural act, are 
wheat, cotton, field corn, hogs, rice, 
tobacco, and milk and its products. 
Authority is granted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to levy processing taxes 
on these commodities. The proceeds 
of these taxes are to be used for pay- 
ment of rentals or “benefits” 
farmers who agree to reduce their 
production. 

The taxing power extends farther, 
however. Certain commodities com- 
pete distinctly with the agricultural 
products named in the law. When the 
Secretary finds that such competition 
is acting to the disadvantage of the 
producers of any of the agricultural 
commodities, he may levy a compen- 
sating tax on the competing com- 
modity. Secretary Wallace already has 
stated that, if the cotton processing 
tax is applied. one of the first steps 
to be taken will be the calling of a 


“The recent advance of wheat prices' son to the benefit to to farmer. For) 


plus the processing tax, when it is instance, a rise of one cent in bread 
‘levied July 9, would increase your prices, while representing somewhat 
costs approximately one-third cents a less than a 20 per cent advance, would 
pound loaf. Under these conditions, mean more than doubling the price 
what is the justification for your 


| the consumer does not suffer. In fact, 
‘if purchasing power gains more rap- 
‘idly than prices, as the Recovery Ad- 


ministration plans, the consumer will 


receive an advantage along with the 


the farm law will be carried out. | 
Commenting on status of anti-trust | 
laws, Secretary Wallace said: | 


“The Agricultural Adjustment Act Agriculture. 


proposed advance of three cents?” 
The association suspended the ac- 
tion and promised its cooperation. 
If an advance of 80 cents a bushel 
in the cost of wheat is suffi 


COST OF 


HILE the National Recovery Ad- 

ministration, the United States 
Employment Service, and the Public 
Works Administration are carrying on 
‘a concerted attack to secure reem- 
‘ployment for millions of unemployed, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
.istration and the State and local re- 


received by the farmer for his wheat, | 


on the basis of prices at their low 


cient to 


+ 


; 


conference to take up the matter of quest, 28 cities, including New York 


a compensating tax on rayon. 
Advancing Price of Wheat 


Notwtihstanding efforts to prevent 
excessive price increases, it is antici- 
pated that some increase will be justi- 
fiable and will not be interfered with. 
In his telegram to the Iowa Bakers’ 
Association, for example, Secretary 
Wallace referred to the recent ad- 
vance in the price of wheat, which 
has ranged up to about 50 cents a 
bushel, and to the processing tax of 
80 cents a bushel on wheat which soon 
is to go into effect. 

The increase in price of wheat plus 
the tax, he pointed out, would increase 
the cost of a pound loaf of bread 
by about one and one-third cents. 
Where such an actual increase in cost 
takes place, and where an industry 


‘cities for the month of May, and that 
only 7 per cent of the money had 
come from private sources. 

Figures from these 28 cities, which 
were gathered by the Relief Admin- 
istration, show that of ll public 
funds spent in May the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed more than 72 per 
cent for unemployment relief, while 
more than 6 per cent was defrayed 
‘out of State funds, and approximately 
one-fifth, or 20.8 per cent, was financed 
by the cities themselves out of their 
own taxes or bond issues. 

In New York City abo:.t 70 per cent 
of the total public unemployment re- 
lief cost was covered by Federal funds 
and in Chicago 95 per cent. Out of 


cent of the total population of the 


levels of a few months ago. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad-. 
ministration peints out also that the 
farm. program is an integral part of 


WOR 
Br 


eakdown of 


Burden on Public Agencies 


farmer. 

The Department of Justice will pros- 
ecute profiteers in bread, says the At- 
torney General, Homer S. Cummings, 
who is studying complaints submitted 
by Secretary Wallace. He said prose-' 


did suspend those laws only under 
specific conditions, as follows: 
“J, Presentation of a marketing 
agreement by the concerns in an in- 
dustry. 

“2. Public hearings on such proposed 


Private Resources; Increasing 


‘lief agencies are continuing efforts to’ tt tt 140 

Since the beginning of the depres- toe RELIEF +t —j SOURCES OF 

to sion, relief expenditures throughout | +H EXPENDITURES TOTALS FROM | —j FUNDS FOR 
the Nation have been increasing as the) IN CITIES OF AND - — UNEMPLOYMENT 
part played by public funds in pro- « — RELIEF IN 
viding direct relief and work relief 3 50,000 MAY 1933 
has been mounting. During the last, 9 AND MORE IN 28 CITIES 
two.years, more than three-fourths POPULATION - = 
of the money expended by relief agen-, 9 > t $19,962,489 — 
cies has come from public funds. n 
Burden on Public Funds {PUBLIC FUNDS — 

Figures indicating the extent to 5 TT 
which unemployment relief is financed 2 tt —j 
out of Federal, State and local funds, 1 —— 
and out of private funds, have just. 
been made public by the Federal ttt PRIVATE FUNOS — $5,725,396 
Emergency Relief Administration. As a 82.069 
a result of a recent telegraphic re-. + 

and Chicago, have reported that pub- | JAN. JUNE . JAN. JUNE JAN JUNE JAN. APR, “ GRANO FEOERAL STATE LOCAL PRIVATE 
lic funds constituted 93 per cent of! 
‘the entire relief expenditures in these 1930 1931 1932 1933 


The course of relief expenditures in 108 cities since January, 1930, and the change in the proportionate amount 


of funds contributed by private relief sources is shown in the chart at the left, prepared from data of the | 


Children’s Bureau. The chart at the right, based on data from the Emergency Relief Administration, shows 
the comparatively small proportion of funds contributed for relief in 28 cities in May, including New York 


United States. 


During March, 1933, relief expendi- 


tures in this representative group of. 


American cities reached about $40,- 


,000,000. During the last few months. 


there has been a slight decline. 


is not already making an excessive the total of $29,500,000 spent for relief. 


profit, it is not the intention of the in the 28 cities during May. almost 


This 
decrease, according to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, does 
not necessarily indicate that the need 
has greatly lessened, but may indicate 
merely the difficulties which relief | 


and Chicag 


0, as compared with Federal contributions. 


——- 


during April amounted to about $18.85, . 
and the trend apparently is down-'ardized and uniform reports from all 
ward. the States, so that relief needs may 
Officials of the Federal Emergency;be accurately determined and pre- 
Relief Administration feei that relief dicted. 
furnished to the unemployed is in- The States and municipalities are 
adequate in many instances. They having increased difficulties in raising 
point out that in some States with a funds to meet relief needs. Bond is- 
bette: supply of funds and with effi- sues for work relief and for direct re- 
client organization, average relief fur- lief, which have been voted by some 
of the larger cities and by the States, 
are proving inadequate to meet relief 


nished amounts to about $2 a person 
a week, and that in some States aver- 


FOR RELIEF: SOURCES FUN 


devising a system of obtaining stand-. 


the processor 
spread between the price he pays 


‘a loaf of bread to the consumer was 


Processors can absorb much of the’ made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
processing tax in many instances, it sion, which used a pound loaf at an 
is pointed out at the Department of | average retail price of 8.549 cents, 


In analyzing cotton, for pased on the years 1922-1924. 
did not repeal the anti-trust‘laws. It instance, the Department finds that. 4 


is enjoying a wider 


Of this amount 1.145 cents went to 
the producer of wheat. Another .068 


for of a cent was required in country ele- 
cotton and the price at which he sells yator 


charges. Transportation of 


his product than was the case a few wheat and terminal charges amounted 


years back. 
' Over the 10- 


DS 


gift of $6,532,000; Pennsylvania, with 
$4,548,000; Michigan, with $3,968,000; 
and California, with $3,444,000. 

_A number of. the relief agencies 
throughout the country furnish un- 
employment relief solely or primarily 
by means of distribution of free meals 
and lodgings. According to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, reports from 61 cities 
show that in these cities agencies 
have furnished an average of almost 
60,000 free meals a day and 20.000 
lodgings a day. Recently there has 
'been a decrease in the number of free 
|meals and lodgings which agencies in 
| these cities furnish to transients and 
the homeless, partly due to the com- 
ing of warm weather. 

Distribution of Federal Stores 

| The question of how to take care of 
| transients is one of the problems con- 
fronting relief agencies. The enlist- 
‘ment by the Federal Government of 
Over 250,000 young men _ into the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for for- 
.estry work is in part an attempt to 
take care of this problem. The Corps 
not only furnishes work and food for 
those enlisted, but provides in part 
‘for the depnendents of the forestry 
_ workers by sending part of the 
‘monthly salary to dependents. 

‘In addition to the funds which the 
Federal Government has been fur- 
-nishing to State and local relief 
agencies, first through the advances 
‘made by the Reconstruction Finance 
'Corpoartion, and now through the di- 
rect grants to States by the Federal 
Emergency Relief | Administration. 


distributed. The American Red Cross 
completed in May its distribution of 
,Government-owned wheat, and the 
distribution of cotton cloth and gur- 
‘ments is continuing, although this 
/ work is almost finished. 

| The Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration is planning to obtain a com- 
plete and accurate picture of the un- 


year period the average 


Government-owned products are being. 


to .278 of a cent. The flour miller got 
406 of a cent and flour transportation 
amounted to .263 of a cent. All other 
bread costs except ingredients aggre- 
3.538 cents. 

Cost of ingredients other than flour 
was .921 of a cent, leaving a net profit: 
to the baker of .0651 of a cent for each 
loaf. The retail grocer’s profit amount 
loaf. The retail grocer’s profit amount- 
ed to 1.279 cents. 

Thus the flour cost in wheat to the 
country elevator was 1.145 cents. Flour 
cost in wheat to the miller was 1.491 
cents. Flour cost to the wholesale 
baker was 2.160 cents. The retail 
grocer then paid 7.270 cents for the 
loaf of bread he sold for 8.549 cents. 

Marketing of milk presents a diffi- 
cult problem, and the Department of 
Agriculture has studied all phases of 
the problem. It can not be stored in 
its natural form, as in the case of 
-apples, potatoes, or wheat, since it is 
highly perishable. 

If production exceeds the fluid-milk 
demand, the surplus is turned into 
products of a less perishable nature 
which are sold in world markets. These 
products do not command so high- a 
price as that paid for fluid milk in 
city markets. 

The New York Situation 

In New York City this condition is 
particularly true, since butter, cheese 
and condensed milk, produced at high 
cost, must compete in the open mar- 
ket with the same products from the 
mid-West, where they are produced at 
lower cost. 

A study of the milk situation in 
New York, however, presents a typical 
picture, since it is between the ex- 
tremes of some other areas. Wide 
variations in cost of production and 
distribution are noted over the coun- 
try, and metropolitan New York rests 
in about a midway point. 

The cost of a quart of milk in New 
York is shown in an analysis of 29 
distributors, based on April, 1932, dis- 
tribution. These distributors sold 184,- 
000,000 quarts of milk last year. Pro- 
duction cost, or what the distributor 
paid to '.e farmer for milk, amounted 
to 3.02 cents a quart. The distribu- 
tor’s operating cost amounted to 3.90 
cents, and he made a net profit of 


employment relief situation through- 
ut the country as soon as possible, 
so that when it makes its disburse- 


agencies are encountering in obtain- age families are furnished a sum of 
ing money for their work. ‘only about $5 a month. 

Between April, 1932, and April, 1933, Unemployment has placed a heavy 
reports from the Children’s Bureau burden upon the various welfare or- 
show expenditures from public funds) ganizations. The major part of this! 
for general and work relief increased burden has fallen upon public agen- 
by more than 100 per cent. During!cies and has been carried by public 


.41 cents. 

The selling price of milk was .7.23 
cents a quart. This is an average fi¢- 
ure, which includes milk delivered to 
the front door and that sold to large 
consumers such as hotels, restaurants 
and drug stores at special rates. 

_ Operating cost to the distributor. is 
broken down into the following items: 
Country plant, 57 of a cent; freight, 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- $27,500,000 was provided out of public 
tion to object. But where a larger fynds. 
increase is preposed, the Administra- 
tion proposes to fight the excess in- 


crease. 
: ; years, made public by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
ecretary Wallace’s telegram to the relief expenditures in 120 American the same period expenditures of funds or governmental funds 
Iowa Bakers’ Association follows: cities totaled about $313,000,000 in from private sources dropped by APO. sit seta saig 
Mr. J. A. Powers, Vice President, 1932, an increase of 79 per cent over: most 50 per cent. Because of the de-| 
lowa Bakers’ Association, Des Moines. the total of approximately $174,000,000 


needs. Special appropriations which | 9 
are being authorized by the govern- 


ments are exhausted soon after the ments on the basis of relative needs 


appropriations are made. it will have reliable data on which to 
Since May 22, the day the Federal determine the extent of the need. 

Emergency Relief Administration be-. The Federal Relief Administration 

lic | gan furnishing funds to States out of|has invited State unemployment re- 

State relief; the $500,000,000 authorized for this! lief officials to confer in Washington 

because of the heavy| purpose by Congress, $51,531,731 has| with State representatives of the 

pressure of work, have not all suc- been granted to 45 States, the Dis-| United States Employment Service. 


Increased Cost in 1932 
According to reports for the last two. 


Iowa. 


spent in these cities in 1931. About 


“The press reports that your asso- 43,000,000 people are resident in these 


ciation is announcing a price advance 120 cities and in the near-by areas 
on bread from five to eight cents a included in their relief porgrams. This 
pound loaf, effective July 5. May I: represents approximately 62 per cent 
call your attention to the fact that of the urban population and 36 per 


average 


cline in total expenditures for relief | 
beginning in April, 1933, the average 
monthly amount of relief furnished 
to each family has dropped. While the 
relief per family during 
March, for example, amounted to 


about $21.50, the ‘average sum spent 


ceeded in achieving complete coordi-' trict of Columbia, and Hawaii for un-. 
employment relief. The largest grant 


nation of the welfare organizations | 
within their States, and the matter made to any one State up to July 1, 
of obtaining complete and adequate out of this fund, was $7,434,663 to Illi- 
records of the needs of relief has not! nois. Closely following Illinois in the 
been completed. The Federal Emer-|size of the sum given by the Federal 
gency Relief Administration is now!Government was New York, with a 


The purpose of the meeting, according 
to Administrator Hopkins, is to work 
out a program of cooperation between 
the United States Employment Service 
and the State relief administrations 
‘in their respective States. The meet- 
ings are to be held July 9 and 10. 


69 of a cent; city plant, .36 of a cent; 
delivery, 1.84 cents; containers, .14 of 


a cent; administration, .20 of a cent. © 


Adding the net profit of .41 of a cent 
and the operating cost of 3.80 cents, 


the spread between the cost of milk 


at the farm and the selling price 
amounts to 4.21 cents. | 
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FINANCE 


ON ew Accounting Plan of Treas sury 
Emergency Finance Items 


‘Innovations 


Are {ntroduced in Statement and 


F.C. Disbursements Are Included; Or- 


dinary Budget Status Shown 


“A new accounting system, adapted to the 
emergency expenditures in President 
Roosevelt's recovery program, was set up 
by the Treasury Department at the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year on July 1. 

Among the innovations in the new set- 
up is a separate division showing the ex- 
~penditures by the various emergency 
* agencies, These expenditures are added 

* into the grand total which is offset against 
“all revenues. 

i R. F. C. Funds Included 

Disbursements by the Reconstruction 

* Finance Corporation also are brought 
, within the ordinary budget although pre- 
“yiously they had been shown as met rely 
» adding to the public debt. The character | 
"of R. F. C. advances has changed so much | 
that they should now be classed as ex- 
_ penditures, the Treasury explains. 

With these additions to the total ex- 
- penditures and without compensating 
“ revenues the budget may show one of the 
largest peace-time deficits in history at the 

“end of the fiscal year. The new system, 
making a division between ordinary and | 
emergency receipts. is intended to show 
also that the ordinary budget is nearly 

. balanced. 

Greater Detail Present 


~ New lines have been placed in the ac- , 


counts to show day-by-day the effect of 


deficit on the Treasury's cash balance 


» and the public debt. 
-- The addition of greater detail in listing 
«ordinary expenditures is another innova- 
tion in the new accounting system. “Gen- 
‘seral” expenditures are broken down for | 
- the first time into public buildings, rivers | 
--and harbors, national defense and Vet- 
.erans’ Administration. 
-will cover, however, only those expendi- 
tures made through the ordinary budget. 
Construction carried on under the emer- 
gency $3,300.000,000 fund will be lumped 
under the public works administration. 
New Form Explained 


A statement by Dean Acheson, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, explaining the | 
new form, follows: 

Beginning with the issue of the Daily | 


These categories 


|products under the Agricultural Adjust- 
Act of 1933. 

The expenditures on account of Na-_ 
ional defense, public building construc- 
tion by the Treasury Department, and | 
river and harbor work under the capiuon 
‘General” do not include the emergency 
expenditures on these accounts. These 
expenditures are included under the Fed 
eral Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, the classification of which will be 
snown in the statement of classified re- 
ceipts and expenditures appearing in the 
daily Treasury statement for the 15th ot 
cach month. The statement for the 15th 
of each month will also contain a classi- 
fication of expenditures from funds of. 
tne Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
and will show national defense expendi- 
tures classified as to the Army and Navy 


Comparable figures ‘except for Recon-| 
struction Finance Corporation) for the 


fiscal year 1933 are not available. 

The new form of statement will show 
in a separate group the emergency ex- 
penditures under the President's recovery 
program. This classification will show 
(xpenditures as and when made for ac- 
count of the Federal Emergency Admin- 
‘stration of Public Works, the Administra- 
tion for Industrial Recovery, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration (ex- 
cept expenditures made from funds col- | 
lected on account of the processing tax | 
(on farm products which will appear un- | 
‘Ger general expenditures), the Farm! 
\Credit Administration ‘except expendi- 
,tures from unobligated balances of 
propriations transferred from the Federal 
rarm Board and the Department of Agri- 
culture Which appear under general ex- | 
|nenditures). the Administration of Emer-. 

vency Conservation Work, the Recon- | 
struction Finance Corporation, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, subscriptions to, 

»yaid-in surplus of Federal land banks | 
,and payments to Federal land banks for | 
reduction in interest rates on farm 
-vages, subscriptions to preferred 
iof Federal Savings and Loan Associations, 


shares | | 


Statement of the United States Treasury |and subscriptions to stock of the Federal | 


for July 1, 1933, several important changes 


have been made with respect to exhibiting | 


the receipts and 


Government. 


expenditures of 


The principal changes are the consoii- , 


dation of receipts and expenditures on 
account of general and special funds, the 


Segregation of general and emergency exX- | 


penditures for the fiscal year 1934, and 
the segregation from the departmental 
expenditures of expenditures relating to 
national defense, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, public building construction by the 
Treasury Department, and river and har- 
bor work. Expenditures for public high- 
way construction and the Boulder Canyo 


Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Wmergency expenditures for the 
Corporation) are included in “Generai” 
‘expenditures, the classification of which | 
emergency expenditures on a daily Treas- | 
lury statement basis is not available for. 


jor the fiscal year 1934. Therefore, neither 


the two fiscal years are comparable. 


vi statement a summary reflecting daily 
| the net effect of all receipts and expendi- 
jtures of the Government on the gross 


project during the fiscal year 1934 wil | public debt. 


appear only under the Federal Emergency’! 
Administration of Public Works. The only | 
change in the statement of receipts, aside | 
from the consolidation of 
special funds, is the addition of a new 
item to cover the processing tax on farm | 


Daily | Condition 


Receipis: 
Internal-revenwe 
rg internal 
Customs recci 


rece:pts: 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 


Total 
Expenditures: 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Cena! 
All other 


Tota 
Public bt “penditures 


Balance today. 


* Counter entry (deduct); + excess “s credits 


ee 


ee 


In the new form of statement the totais 
/only of trust receipts and expenditures 
‘will be shown. The classification of trust 


year in the daily Treasury statement for 
a 15th of each month. 


‘a the Treasu ry 


June 29 June 30 


. $1.693,400.10 $356.839.91 


904, l 34. 520. 08 961,516,205.15 


(deduc t 


Internal-revenue 
Miscellaneous intermal revenue............ 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Balence previous day 


receipts 


Tota! 

General c:.pendivure 
Departmental ..... 
Interest on public 
All other 

Emergency expenditures: 

Trust fund expenditures 

Public debt 

Balance today 


ee 


Total 


* Excess of credit (deduct). 


-862,205. 


446. 168. 39 


eee 
“eee 


869,.618.180.97 


101.510,000.00 


220.61 867.497.145.38 


869, 618.180 .97 


884.228.350.73  980.399.940.52 


fiscal | 
the 'vear 1933 (except Reconstruction Finance | 


comparison with emergency expenditures. 


the totals of general expenditures nor 
the totals of emergency expenditures for | 


There is also included in the new form | 


general and fund receipts and expenditures will ap- | 


| 
| 


*} 253,929.09 19. 178. 567. 25. 
4.496,538.30 16,339,123. 99 | 
899, 342. 301. 78 893,769,811.16 | 
1,215.610.27 10,156,175.39 


$765,977.47 $1.819.613.00 *$85,065.10 
501,579.94 1.652.810.42 1,563 466.57 
74.514,556.33 4.231 ,409.88 7.685.346 .06 | 


7.022.997 87 1.906 .206.90 
“914, 770. 30 


669 423.25 


476,442.93 
1,527 .931.25 
867 .497. 145.98 


294,844.91 


872.878.009.68 


. .954,446.168.39 884, 228. 350. 73 980.399.940.52 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 


City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: 
assumes ho responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


Europe— Par 
Bulgaria ilev) ..... 72 
486 66 
Germany ireichsimark) 23.82 
Italy (lira) 2.26 
Netherlands (florin) 40.20 

60 
19.30 
1,76 

North America— 

100.00 
South Americes—- 
Brazil imilreis) 11.96 
12.17 
, Uruguay (peso) 105 42 
Asia— 
China ‘(Shanghai)(yuan) ........... .00 
36.50 
Other Countries— 
South Africa (pound) 436,66 


*Nomina! 

* Silver content of unit multiplied by 
35°, cents per fine ounce; July 364, cents; 
tations; July 5, 363, cents: July 6, 36%, cents 

‘Legally equivalent to 7,60 of one ‘English 
pound in New York on June 29, 1933. 


New York price of silver, 
July 3, 3634 cents; 


that the noon buying rates in New York 
(The Board 


June 30 July] 


July 3 July 5 July 6 
‘14.2700 *14.2500 *14.7550 15.3166 15.2833 
17.6558 17.8508 18.1920 18.8833 18.7754 
* 8400 * $750 9200 * 935 * 9500 
3066 3.8125 3.9320 4.0242 4.0037 
19 19 2683 19.7545 20.1455 20.0450 
426.4666 432.8528 441.2500 451.8323 447.3482 
1.8860 1.8950 1.9650 1.9960 1.9720 
4.9556 5.1230 5.3112 5.2605 
30 0433 30.2807 30.8750 32.1777 32.0388 
7147 1237 .7578 7631 
29 1250 22.4500 T7600 23.0000 *23.6666 
6.6514 6.7306 6.5916 7.2230 7.1295 
50 4816 51.1153 §2 2250 54.2280 53.8954 
21.4239 21.6983 22.6555 22.5440 
14.4312 14.4712 4.58333 15.1125 15.2000 
3.8837 3.9475 3.0460 4.1156 1.0625 
8050 8016 8150 8400 8325 
10.5457 19.6888 10.8994 11.3212 11.2569 
21.9416 ) 9815 22.7500 3.2500 23.1400 
24.3175 24.5838 25.1791 26.0550 25.8407 
1.7525 1.7766 1.81: 1.8500 1.8000 
91.3281 91 609% Q2 3750 93.3693 93.0397 
99.9212 99.9212 99.9265 99.9109 99.9109 
27.4975 27 4966 27.4966 27.6500 27.7680 
73.373 73.8128 *75.5950 78.1794 * 77.9198 
7.6350 7.6350 *7.6350 *7.6350 *7.6466 
7.6500 7.6500 8.0100 8.1350 "8.1250 
86.2100 86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 86.2100 
* 59.1666 59.1666 61.2500 *62.3066 *61.6250 | 
27.0937 27.0937 27.5833 28.3332 27.8125 
30.0625 30.0833 30.6250 31.5900 31.0000 , 
32.1190 32.5125 33.2500 33.7916 33.6000 | 
266000 26.8750 27.4375 27.9650 27.8250 | 
339.4166 344.000 352.0000 359.0000 355.5000 
340.2500 344.6250 352.8750 359.6250 356.1250 
49.8125 50.0625 51.3750 52.1250 51.7500 
422.0000 427.3333 436.0000 445.3333 441.6666 


Which on June 30 was, 
July 4, legal holiday, no quo- | 


pound, Parity represents 


9¢ 157,131.50 | 


July 1 July 3 July 5 
$182.34 $362,872.32 $166,150.79 
9.155.509.13 8.696.832.12 
568 824.42 1,098.110.44 717.438 .28 
137,201.24 587. 304, 37 5§46.261.35 
371,890.46 3.406 373.60 1 ,266.112.60 
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TRANSPORTATION 


INDICATORS CURRENT BUSINESS 


100 


100 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


Index Numbers Weekly)’ 
GENERAL INDEX ADVANCES 


10 PANLEESIMARL APR.JMAY JUNI JUL 
90 
80 

70 

60 


Sharp advances are the rule in the general busi- 
ness barometer. The extreme rise in cotton for- 
wardings, which had carried up the trend line, 
is exerting less influence. Index stands at 93.8 
compared io 91.4 the previous week. Carloadings, 
steel and electric power contributed. Auto pro- 
duction was up, lumber also gained and cotion 
forwardings improved. Compiled by New York 


Times, 
STEEL CLIMBS HIGHER 

100 

80 

60 

40 


Production of steel ingots rising as demand in- 
creases. Many steel orders placed in expectation 
of higher prices. Automobile activity keeping up. 
Railways buying again, with heavy backlog accu- 
mulated. Rails being bought again. Data by Wall 
Street Journal. 


CAR LOADINGS BETTER 


80 


60 


40 


20 


‘Loadings of all types of freight surpassed peak 
of previous week. Total was 604,668 cars, 16,737 
above previous week and 20.4 per cent above last 
year. Good gains in coq] and forest products. 
American Railway Association data. 


COMMODITIES STILL SOAR 


80 


40 

Commodity price average, wholesale, up sharply 
to 65.1-from 64. Grains, tood, textiles, nonferrous 
metals, building materials, cotton all contributed 


to increase. Food lines show many rises. Data 
furnished by Irving Fisher Syndicate. 
BUSINESS FAILURES DROP 
20 
180 
100 
BO 


Commercial failures in June at lowest point in 
last four years. Defaults for month were 1,648 


compared to 1909 in May. June failures last vear 
totaled 2,688, the decline amounting to 39 per cent. 


SORT COAL OUTPUT LARGER 


100 


fe) 


Bituminous coal production up to 6,000, 000 tons 
for the week. Demand for heating at minimum 
but industrial deliveries are improved. Output for 
same week last year was 4,155,000 tons. Larger 
demand for coke is noted. Combined production 
of bituminous and anthracite is about a_ third 
above last year. Chart based on Bureau of Mines 
figures, includes car loadings by American Rail- 

way Association. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY BOOMS 


100 
80 4 


60 


40 


20 
0 


Lumber cuttings largest in nearly two years 
and new business is best since December, 1930. 
All regions exceeded output one year ago. Forest 
product loadings best since October, 1931. Data 
by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS RISING 


400 
300 
200 
100r 
Deliveries of wheat increasing as_ harvest 
»rogresses. Also inffuenced by rapid rise in prices 


to the dollar mark. Crop is estiniated as poorest 
in many years, due to drought in many growing 
areas. Data on deliveries supplied by Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


UPSWING IN BOND PRICES 


120 
100 
80 


teres 


60 


Bond market moved higher with stock and $e- 
curity quotations. Rails led the movement, reach- 
ing new peak for vear. Some spectacular gains 
in the industrial list. Government and foreign 
issues irreglar. Wall Street Journal data. 


BANK DEBITS TUMBLE 


140 


120 
100 
80 
60 


40 


Volume of business as indicated by check pay- 
ments. slipped quickly with approach of holiday. 
Conforms to trend one year ago although volume 
is slightly smaller. New York City eliminated to 


made by 
System. 
for Memorial Day dip. 


banks. 


ment of Commerce. 


End of the month brought a tapering of loans 
member banks in the Federal Reserve 
Volume of toans had been steady except 
Data on loans assembled 
by Federal Re serve Board on reports of member 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are e Issued & by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of, the Depart- 


Data from Dun and Bradstreet. — stock market influence. Reserve Board 
FEWER RESERVE LOANS TIME MONEY RATE CONSTANT 

120 150 ¥ 

100 


tistics supplied by Wall Street Journal. 


Rates of interest charged on money loaned up 
to 90 days continues for most part around 0.75 
to 1.25 per cent, depending on term of loan. 
are well below those charged one year ago. 


Rates 
Sta- 


LEGEND 
19335 


(932 


AUTO PLANTS FLOURISH 
JANFEB. APR. MAY 


100 JUL. SEPT. NOV) DEC. 
60 


Orders for automobiles continue to come with 
. rush and June production exceeded 240,000 units. 
Industry hopes usual July lull will be avoided. 
Output for week near 60,000 units. Half-year pro- 
duction estimated at a million machines. Indus- 
try optimistic due to sustained demand and hopes 
that 1931 production will be approached this year. 
Data from Cram’s automotive reports. 


UPTREND IN BUILDING 


a 


Private building construction well above. June, 
1932, and ahead of last May, with public works 
program approaching. Heavy engineering cori- 
tracts down but well ahead of recent level. Com- 
mercial building’ unchanged. Data from F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 


STOCKS SOAR ONWARD 


re) chop 


New 1935 highs reached in stock market as Ad- 
ministration refuses to adhere to temporary world 
monetary stabilization. Many chain stores and 
other corporation reports for June are favorable. 
Railroads also improve. Data supplied by New 
York Times. 


COTTON DELIVERIES EVEN 


re) 


Slight increase in forwardings of cotton. Ex- 
pansion in receipts of domestic mills offset partly 
by advance in seasonal factor. Market flooded 
with orders due to fear of advancing costs. Sta- 
tistics are supplied by New York Cotton Exchange. 


BROKERS’ LOANS STEADY 


100- 

ww 

40 


Early June increase in loans on stocks and bonds 
to brokers and dealers was checked late in month 


and the level was unchanged for latest week. al- 
though security markets were more active. , Sta- 
tistics from Federal Reserve Board. 


LESS MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


| 


100 


Volume of money outside Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and Treasury continuing the steady decline 
since the March bank closings. Shows further 
diminution in hoarding. Volume below year ago 
for first time in five months. 


To simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different 
units, the Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of ‘ 
numbers,” using for convenience as a base period the weekly aver- 


‘index 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 
on the charts and the value for each week is calculated as a per- 


centage of this average. 
week is greater than the average for the years 
expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


Thus, when the item for any particular 
1923-1925, it is 
if the value is 


less than the average the index number is. less than 100. Latest 
data plotted on the chart are for the week ended July 1, where 
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Reserve Board data... 


Year 


the same month in 1932. 


_by reports filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


pared 


Downward Trend 


Rail Karning 
~ Cheeked in May 


Income Declines 

For First Five Months of 
But Substantially 
Advances in Fifth Month 


While net operating income of Class 1 
railways declined to °$93.431.647 for the 
first months of 1933 from $97,431,647 in 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
year, the net operating income for May, 
1930. showed a substantial advance over 
This is shown 


Class I railroads for the month of May 


alone had a net railway operating income 


Of $40,693,072. In May, 1932, their net 


, railway operating income was $11,665,702. 


Gross operating revenues for the first 
months of 1933 totaled $1,136.926.253 com- 
With $1,339,825,.485 for the same 
period in 1932. or a decrease of 15.1 per 
_cent. Operating expenses for the five 
months of 1933 amounted to $883.621.630 
compared with $1.069,588,880 for the same 


| period in 1932, or a decrease of 17.4 per 
cent. 


| Sixty-four Class I railroads failed to 
‘earn expenses and taxes in the first five 
months of 1933, of which 16 were in the 
_Estern, 12 in the Southern and 36 in the 
Western District. 


Gross operating revenues for the month 
of May amounted to $255,255,756 com- 
pared with $251,921,717 in May, 1932, an 
increase of 1.3 per cent. Operating ex- 
'penses in May totaled $181,584,038 com- 
pared with $205,222,152 in the same month 
in 1932. a decrease of 11.5 per cent. 


Airport Development 
| Planned by Cities 


List of Commercial as Well as 
Private, Public Projects 
The Department of Commerce -has just 
'insued a list of cities of record with the 
Denartment as of June 29 at which the 
establishment or further development of 
|existing airports is planned. 
| The list follows, with cities contem- 
|plating municipal airports followed by 
‘the letter M; commercial projects by the 
iietter C; and private projucts by the let- 
ter P. Municipalities at which improve- 
‘ments are planned for existing airports 
are preceded by an asterisk. 


Alabama—Eufaula (Mj); *Mobile, (M). 

Arizona-—*Winslow, ‘(C). 

(P); Lake Village, 

California—-*Bieber, (C); Berkeley, 
| Bradiey, (M); Crescent City, (M); King City, 
(M); San Ardo, (P); San Clemente. (M); 
*San Francisco (M); San Martin, (PP): San 
Rafael, (M):; Sonoma. (M); Twenty-nine 
Palms, (M); Warner Springs, (C). 
| Delaware—Rehoboth Beach, (C). 

Florida—-*Daytona Beach, (M): Deleon 
Springs (C); Gainesville, (M); (M); 
_*Jacksonville. (M); *Lakeiand \(C); Panama 
| City, (M). 

Georgia—Athens, (M); *Bainbridge, (M)j 
| Brunswick. (C); *Columbus, (M). 

Illinois— * Sterling, (M). 

lowa—Boone, ‘(C). 

Kansa:-—Goodland, (M); Oakley, (M):; *Sae 
| (M); Winchesteg, 
( 

Louisiana—Jonesboro, (M). 

aine—Auburn, (C); Wells, ‘FP) 

Maryiand—Cambridge, (C); Baltimore, (M), 

Massachusetts—* Beverley, (M): *Great Bare 
rington. (C); Lymn, (M); *Norwood, (C). 

Michigan—-*Fiint, (M). 

Missouri—Carthage, (M). 

Montana—*Billings. «(M); *Glasgow, 
— (M); Shelby, (M); Wolf Point, 
(Mi). 
| Nebraska--Omaha, (C) 

Nevada—Baker, (M): Boulder City, (C). 


New Mexico-—*Las Vegas, AM) 


New York—Geneva, (M) Kingston, 
Peekskill, (C); *Plattsbure, 
| tady. (C). 
North Carolina—Wilimington, (M). 
Ohio—Marietta, ); *Toledo, 
~*Youngstown, (M). 
Oregon—Hood River, (M); Portland, (C)j 
(M). 
Pennsvivania—Hershey, (C); Philadelphia, 
(CG); Philipsburg, (C); Quakertown, (C). 


Seuth Carolina—*Anderson. (M). 


South Dakota-——* Sioux Falls. (C). 

Tennessee—*Chattanooga, (M); Kingsport, 
(M); *Memphis, (M); Nashville, (M). 
Texas—*Beaumont, (M); Beeville, 
Coleman, (M);: “Galveston, (M); Jac n- 
| sonville. (M); Laredo, «(M); *McCamey, 
Nacogdoches, (M). 

Utah—*Salt Lake City. ‘M). 

Virginia —University, (P). 

Washington—Pullman, (M); South-Bende 


| Ravmond, (M). 


| age of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise available. | won a ee er eee 
' Wisconsin—*Kohler, (M); La Crosse, (M),. 
| Wyoming. Cody, (M); Dubois, (M). 
- RAILWAY INCOME — Chilean Court Eliminates | 
FROM HIGH RATES Gold Clause in Contracts. ‘ 
American firms with connections in Chile | 
Advanced Seale Has Brought | lose of | Th N ° i Cj B k f N 
a decision by the Court of Appeals in| { k 
Five Million Dollars a Month © Santiago which reverses an opinion of a_ e ationa l y ank O ew ior 
The 15 per cent advance in poner lower court and, in effect, abolishes the | 
treight rates which was authorized by the “gold clause” in existing contracts. : 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission to be-, 4 report received in the Commer ‘cial | Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
come effective Jan. 4, mg produced net}; owe pivision of the Commerce Depart | Fifty-five Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
revenues to the railroads on an average pont from Commercial Attache Ralph H. New York $ 
179,695 499.37 
of about $5,000,000 a month during the’ ackerman, Santiago. says that unless the | 
15 months ended March al. roads is reversed by the highest court. 
The total revenues received by ti te TOACS | the holders of notes may be repaid on the | 
tributing plan administered by the ihe same basis. peso for peso, as when | 
road Credit Corporation, which included tne toan was made. Many American | Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1933 
all! Class 1 carriers excepting those in re-) fms doing business in that country at- ea) INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ceivership and one other. amounted to! ‘tempted to forestall such a development ’ 
$74,144,279. ES tJ | by inserting a “gold clause” in the con- ASSETS 
Phis 1s, shown~in the report as 0 = tracts at the time the notes were signed. | Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.......... $182,854,727.31 
30 submitted by the corporation to the | Seas | Due from Banks, Bankers and United States Treasurer 151,310,150.93 $ 334,164,878.24 
Interstate Commerce Commission. re Tere | Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances... $50.010.506.78 
From the total revenues turned over to Action In Iwo States nee ,910,506. 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates. $252, 382, 825.00 
the corporation. loans were made to car’ On Small Loan Interest | State and Municipal Bonds... .......... np .. 69,369,216.69 
riers to the amount of $73,691 368, of Stock in Federal Reserve Bank................... 6,600,000.00 
* a has signed a bill repealing the law per-| Ownership of International Banking Corporation. 8,000,000.00 
made by the Railroad Credit Corporation | mitting an interest rate of 3'» per cent a | 59,802,054.05 
terminated on Ma) 31. 1933, and its ac- month on small loans, and giving to Items in Transit with Branches. 4,901,703.93 
tivities after that date are limited Lo State Banking Department power to fix. Customers’ Account of Acceptances 72,776,906.61 
liquidation. As borrowing roads repay | rates and regulate the business Other Assets. 4,593,285.06 
their loans to the corporation, this money , Total. $1.475.870 143.50 
will be distributed from time to time to | 
member lines. The first distribution to! Lansing, Mich.—After effecting an_ 
the participating carriers will be made agreement with the small loans com- | LIABILITIES 
on July 15. 1933, at which time they will | panies in the State to cut their interest | ...-$124,000,000.00 
receive 4 per cent of the amounts they lates. to 2 per cent a month on loans of | | Surplus 50,000,000.00 
have paid into the corporation. $100 or more and 3 per cent on loans less | Undivided Profits.......... crccccccccccccccscccce.  5,0605,499.37 § 179,695,499.37 
than $100, Governor Comstock vetoed Reserves for: 
Boot and Shoe Imports sent to him by the Legislature which 50,523,884.18 
ond would have reduced the rate from 3!: to Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. 1,786,820.45 
were bought by the United States in the 1%, per cent a month. Governor Com- Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, et cetera. s2kee 4,282,642.95 
Aue monthe of this vear than in the same stock said such a reduction would ruin SS SO Eee ee ee 1,550,000.00 
# d of 1932 he agp oretan f 86 legitimate business and leave the field open Liability as memnpint, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and Bills. 78,281,039.45 
period o e net increase of 86.-| “Joan sharks.’ 25,000,000.00 
288 pairs was in women’s and misses’ foot- 1 134,750,257 10 
the preceding year. Of these imports | Michigan State Council errr rae 
Czechoslovakia supplied 87.8 per cent, the | Lansing, Mich.—Governor Comstock has | . 
rest coming largely from the United’ signed a bill creating a legislative council | FIGURES OF FOREIGN BRANCHES ARE AS OF JUNE 24, 1933 
Kingdom, Austria and Switzerland. The of nine members to map out a legislative Owes : 
: total value of the five months’ imports was | program between scheduled sessions of the 
i 
ot] $1,060,123. | Legislature. 
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R.F.C.Loans NowTotal More Than Full Disclosure 


Two and a-Quarter Billions Dollars Of Securities in 


Banks and Railroads Have Been the Largest Llinois Required 


Borrowers—One-fifth Total Amount | 


Advanced Already Repaid | 


| 
} 


Cash in excess of $2.500,000.000—an 


exact total of $2,636.046,740.l1l—has been! 
advanced by the Federal Government! 


cash advanced to States, territories and. 
political divisions of States has amounted | 
to $298,539,848.77. An additional $33,960,-. 


through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 076 has been advanced to States for relief | 


poration in the period of less than a year. 


and a half in which it has been in op- 


eration—from Feb. 2, 1932, to July 1, 1933. 


Of this aggregate nearly one-fifth—or ex. 
actly $570,762,971.96—has been repaid. 


Banks have been the largest borrowers | 


—to the extent of $1,157,699,964.84 ad- 


vanced in cash, of which $444,683,424,36 | 
vances aggregating $30,031,231.41. 
is also a further amount of $61,861,047.80 


or 38 per cent has been repaid. There 


authorized for advance which remains to 


the credit of the borrowing banks on the- 
books of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 


poration. 


For relief purposes under the Emer-. 


gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 


purposes upon certification from the Fed- | 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator un- 
der the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933. 

Railroads have borrowed $372,778,401.51 
in cash, and $108,215,251.79 has been ad- 
vanced to insurance companies. Self- 
liquidating projects have received cash ad-. 


These figures are contained in a state- 
ment of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- |, 
poration, as of the close of the fiscal year 
1932-33, made public July 2. Cash ad- 
vances were as follows (figures as of. 
close of business June 26 unless otherwise 


indicated) : 


By the Secretary of Agriculture to farmers for crop loans in 1932 from 


funds furnished him by the R. F. C 
By the Secretary of Agriculture for crop 


y the Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
To the Secretary of the Treasury for purchase of Home Loan Bank Stock 
To the Secretary of the Treasury for purchase of Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 


ration 


Finance Corporation Act: 
Banks and trust companies 
Railroads 
Mortgage loan companies 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies... 
Federal land banks 
Livestock credit corporations 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Joint stock land bank 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Credit unions 


r 


through loans secured by 


under the Emergency 
States for relief 
upon certificates 


To the Farm Loan Commissioner to make loans to joint stock land banks 
and to farmers under the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 
To the following classes of borowers under section 5 of the Reconstruction 


eee eee eee 


ee ee ee 
ee ee 
eee 
“ee eee 
eevee eee 


aid in organization or reorganization of barks and trust companies 
through purchase of preferred stock or capital notes and debentures.... 
aid in organization or reorganization of banks 


$ 64.204,503.06 
55,974,321.41 


42,070,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
2,000.000.00 , 

| 


eee ee eee ee 


eee eee eee 


9.250,000.00 
7,924 ,598.31 | 
4,296 934.14 
565,148. 
$1,911 ,815,652.70 
30,485 000.00 


and trust companies 


States, Territories and political subdivisions of States for relief purposes 
lief and Construction Act of 1932 .......... gree 298 539,848.77 

—— under Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 
rom Federal Emergency Relief Administrator .......... 33 .960.076.00 


aid in financing self-liquidating construction projects that will provide 


employment (under Section 201 (a)), including $642.845.00 for repair and 


reconstruction of buildings damaged by earthquake. fire and tornado.. 
finance carrying and orderly marketing of agricultural commodities and 


30,031,231.41 


livestock produced in the United States (under Section 201 (d) of the 


Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932) 
regional agricultural credit corporations created and financed by the Re- 


By 


3,577 ,106.75 | 


construction Finance Corporation under section 201 (e) of the Emer- 


gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 (up to June 23) 


Repayments were as follows: 
unless Otherwise indicated.) 

By farmers on 1932 crop loans (to June 24) 
By farmers on 1933 crop loans (to June 24) 


Railroads 
Building and loan associafions 
Mortgage loan companies 


2 
(Figures as of close of business June 26. 


seer eee ee eee ee 


153.304,000.00 


283,057.16 
$444 683 424.86 


25.614 825.02 
20.225'713.17 


$539 735,844.14 | 

By borrowers to finance carrying and orderly marketing of agricultural 

commodities (under Section 201 877 042.08 | 

By borrowers from regional agricultural credit corporations (up to May 26) 8.025,566.73 


Excluding advances required by law to aggregated  $1,383.932.333.88. 


be made: 


(1) To the Secretary of Agri-| amount. $164,371,321.24 was cancelled or 


| 
Of this! 


culture for crop loans; (2) to the Secretary | withdrawn, $61,861,047.80 remained to the: 
of the Treasury for purchase of stock of credit of the borrowers and $1,157,699 964.84 | 
the Home Loan Banx and the Home! was disbursed in cash, of which $44,683,- | 


Owners’ Loan Corporation; (3) 


to the | 424.86, or 38 per cent, has been repaid. 


Farm Loan Commissioner for loans to| Last month at this time repayments were 


joint stock land banks and farmers; and | 34% per cent of disbursements. | 
(4) to States and territories for relief pur- | 
poses upon certificates from the Federal ing Act, the Corporation has agreed to /S0 in 
Emergency Relief Administrator, the Cor- purchase $33,433,000 of preferred stock or | Securities. » 
poration has authorized loans and other , capital notes and debentures to aid on | a eee 
advances of funds totaling $3,019,827,- organizing or reorganizing banks and to tion has made conditional agreements to, 

Of this, make loans for that purpose aggregating ' subscribe for $18,345,000 of preferred stock | 


619.72, since it began operations. 
$240,643,944.96 was withdrawn 


Since passage of the Emergency Bank-, 


‘clarifying and strengthening. the old act, 


Insurance Company Stock 
Now Must Qualify and Ex- 
ceptions for Utilities Are 
Restricted | 


| 


Springfield, Ill.—The stock of insurance , 


companies must be qualified hereafter the Department makes public the names | $80,000,000. Under the 


with the State Securities Department be- 
fore it can legally be sold in Illinois, and 
exceptions heretofore given to stock of 
public utility corporations have been sub- 
jected to certain restrictions. 

This is part of the effect of amend-. 
ments to the securities law which be-| 
came effective July 1. In addition to’! 


according to Rupert F. Bippus, in charge | 
of the Securities Department, the amend- 
ments eliminate or modify many of the 
exemptions that have existed in the Blue. 
Sky law since it was originally enacted 1n | 
I)linois. Some of these changes were enu- 
merated by Mr. Bippus as follows: 

a. The exemption heretofore granted | 
to stock of insurance companies, which | 
could be sold in Illinois without first be- 
ing qualified in the Securities Depart- 
ment. 


Limited Exemption 
b. A limit is now placed on the ex- 
emption granted to operating utility com- | 
panies. The act now provides that public. 
utility companies issuing securities to the | 
public must be under the supervision of 
either the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


-sion, the Illinois Commerce Commission. 


or a State regulating body of the State 
wherein a majority of the public utility 
companies’ properties are actually located. 

c. The Securities Department is now 
given the power to order withdrawal of 
any security listed on an exempt ex- 
change where the further sale would work 
a fraud. 

d. The exemption of securities senior , 
to listed securities has been eliminated. 

e, The provision in the old law grant- 
ing exemption to securities guaranteed by | 
a company whose common stock was | 
listed on one of the exempt exchanges has 
also been eliminated. 

f. The exemption heretofore granted | 
to banks and trust companies to sell se- | 
curities without qualification thereof has | 
been eliminated. 

Complete Disclosure ; 

In addition, Mr. Bippus said, the re-.| 
vised law includes the following. pro- 
visions: 

A full and complete disclosure to in- | 
vestors of material facts regarding securi- | 
ties offered for sale is required in all cir- | 
culars and prospectuses used in the sale | 
of securities in Illinois. 

Financial statements which accompany 
applications for the qualification of securi- | 
ties to be offered to the public in eens 
must be made by certified public account- 


, Sons Co., Boston, Mass.; Lionel J. Noah, 


ment is also made a prerequisite to list- | 
ing of securities on any of the exempt) 
exchanges. 

The new amendments further provide , 
for an increase in the revenue received , 
by the State from fees required for the | 
registration of brokers and agents, and | 
in the matter of the qualification of 


Business Advisory 


‘Personnel of Groups in Plan- 


‘of direction” 


States 


eral Service» Corporation, 


‘Thomas J. Watson, president, 


' dent, American Woolen Company, New 


| Pont, chairman, E. I. 


, Commerce, 
_ham, president, 


Committee Chosen 


ning Council Announced by 
Commerce Department 


Selection of the personnel of 12 commit- 
tees and subcommittees created as a re-| 
sult of the formation of the Business and 
Advisory Planning Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce has been com- 
pleted. 

Definite acceptances have been received 
from all designated chairmen but not 
from all the members. For that reason 


as comprising the tentative personnel. 
The purposes of the council, the De- 


partment states in its announcement, is 
to bring business into the closest pos- 
sible cooperation with the Government 
lor the two-fold purpose of giving the 


taxpayers the best departmental service 
for their money, and to provide a “sense 
to business in considering 
long-range problems to be faced if the 


country is to be put back on a sound 


iooting. 

The list of committees follows: 
Executive Committee: 

erard Swope, permanent chairman, presi- 
dent, General Electric Company, New York; 
Col. John H. Fahey, executive vice chairman, 
publisher, Worcester Post, Mass.; Gen. R. E. 
Wood, vice chairman, president, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Ccmpany, Chicago; Henry H. Heli- 
mann, permanent secretary, executive man- 
ager, National Association of Credit Men, New 
York; Henry I. Harriman, president, United 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
dmond C. Van Diest, president, Gen- 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Austin Finch, president,. Thomasville 
Chair Company, Thomasville, N. C.; Frederick 
D. Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. 
Committee on Decentralization of Industry: 

W. A. Julian, chairman, (Treasurer of the 
United States, Washington. D. C.); Shoe 
Manufacturing, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. P. Ken- 
dall, vice chairman, president Kendall Come 
pany, Boston, Mass.; F. B. Davis Jr., president, 


| United States Rubber Company, New York.; 
Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jones & Lam- 


son Machine Company, Springfield, Vt.; de 


_ Lancey Kountze, chairman, Devoe & Reynolds 


Co., New York; Morris E. Leeds, president, 
Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
H. Mead, president, Mead Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio; M. L. Wilson, Bozeman, Mont.; Frank 
Rand, International Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Missourt. 

Committee on International Trade Relations: 

Alired P. Sloan Jr., chairman, president, 
General Motors Corporation, New York; 
International 
Business Machine Corporation, New York; 
Fred I. Kent, Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York; Alexander Legge, president, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago; Myron C. Tay- 
lor, chairman, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; New York; Walter C. Teagle, president, 
Stendard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New av... 
Committee on Business Ethics: 

Lew Hahn, chairman, president, National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn., New York; A. Lincoln 
Fiiene, chairman of board, William Filene’s 
resi- 
ork; 
Tobacco 

John- 


Clay Williams, president, Reynolds 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 


L. 
son, president, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


New York. 
Committee on Statistical Reporting and Uni- 
form Accounting for Industry: 

Walter S. Gifford, chairman, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York; W. A. Harriman, chairman, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, New York; Pierre du- 
duPont de Nemours & 


| Co., Wilmington, 1.; Melvin A.. Traylor, 
president, First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago. 


Committee on Departmental Problems: 
John H. Fahey, general chairman, publisher, 
Worcester, Mass. 


ants or public accountants. This require- | subcommittee on the Foreign Service of the 


Department: 

Edward N. Hurley. chairman, Chicago; 
James A. Farrell, New York; James D. Mooney, 
president, American Manufacturers Export 
Association, New York. 

Subcommittee on the Work of the Depart- 
ment in Making Domestic Commerce Sur- 
veys: 

Henry 8S. Dennison, chairman, president, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, 
Mass.; William T. Kemper, National Bank of 

Kansas City, Mo.: Fred J. Ling- 

Millers’ National Federation, 

Lockport, Y.: R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Weyer- 

haeuser Forest Products Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 

Prof. Joseph H Willits, dean, Wharton School 

of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 


Security Registration Rules 


Now in Operation 


Required to register with the Federal 
Trade Commission all security issues 
floated on or after July 7, business firms 
on the first day of registrations reported 
issues which the Commission estimated 
| would aggregate between $75,000,000 and 
terms of the Se- 
curities Act passed at the last session of 
| Congress these offerings may not be sold 
until July 27, allowing the Commission 
(20 days for investigation. 
| The rules and regulations for the ad- 
‘ministration of the Act have been pro- 
i'mulgated by the Trade Commission and 


|were drawn, the Commission states, with 
‘regard for the public interest and the 
protection of investors and in an en- 
deavor “to place no undue burden either 
/upon general business or upon honest 
‘and reputable investment dealers.” 

_ The regulations prescribe the form of 
Tegistration statements and other re- 
quired documents as well as advertising 
prospectuses and stipulate that where a 
prospectus is in the form of a radio 
broadcast it shall be reduced to writing 
and filed with the Commission at least 
tite days before it is broadcast. 

The Commission issued the following 
statement .in connection with the rules 
and regulations as promulgated July 6: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
,&pproved the rules, regulations and forms 
\for administration of the Securities Act 
‘of 1933, copies of which are availabie 
upon application. 


_ In approving the rules the Commission - 


had regard for the public interest and 
for the protection of investors, but en- 
‘deavored to place no undue burden either 
upon general business or upon honest 
and reputable investment dealers. 

| The Act prohibits the filing of a state- 


ment prior to July 7 and requires that it 
be on file at least 20 days before a se- 
curity may be sold under the Act. Real- 


izing that many issuing companies dis- 
tantly situated from Washington have 
been unable to obtain forms and preparc 


‘the statements required on July 7, the 


Commission promulgated a rule providing 
that such companies might file in such 
form as they might reasonably consider 
to be compliance with the Act, “provided 
that an amendment to such registration 
statement shall be filed at least 10 days 
prior to the effective date, in the required 
form prescribed by the Commission and 
shall contain full, accurate and complete 
information in respect of each item 
thereof.” 

Registration statements as_ received, 
with all information contained therein, 
will be available for public inspection at 
the Commission's offices in Washington. 
Photostatic or typewritten copies will be 
furnished at a nominal sum per page. 

Registration statements and all papers 
required therewith are to be filled in trip- 
licate, the date on which they are actu- 
ally received to be the date of the filing 
thereof. 

The maximum aggregate price at which 
securities are proposed to be offered is to 
be stated, and payment is to be made of 
registration fee of one one-hundredth of 
1 per centum based upon such price, the 
fee not to be less than $25. 

Five copies of the form of advertising 
prospectus proposed to be issued with ref- 
erence to a security shall be filed along 
with the registration statement. The 
Commission is to be notified of the price 
and date to be inserted in the prospectus 
prior to the date of the public .offering. 

Where a prospectus consists of a radio 
broadcast it shall be reduced to writing, 
five copies of which shall be filed with 


the Commission at least five days before 


Coal Production Reaches 
Six-million-ton Mark 
Production of both bituminous and 


anthracite. coal rose in the week ended 
June 24. For the first time since Feb- 


/ruary the bituminous output reached the 
First Day Brings Filing of Issues Which Trade Commission | 


Estimates Will Exceed 75 Million Dollars 


six-million-ton mark, according to the 


Bureau of Mines. This was an increase 
of 326,000 tons, or 5.7 per cent over the 
preceding week and of 1,845,000 tons over 
last year. 

Anthracite production reached a new 
high for the present coal year with an 
estimated total of 1,014,000 tons, a gain 
of 189,000 tons or 22.9 per cent over the 
preceding week. Production in the cor- 
responding week of last year was 602,- 
000 tons. 


the matter is to be broadcast or other- 
wise issued to the public. 

There shall be inserted in a conspicuous 
part of advertising prospectuses, a state- 
ment the language of which is prescribed 
by the Commission, showing that “neither 
the fact that such registration has been 
filed with the Commission, nor the issu- 
ance of this prospectus under the rules 
or regulations prescribed, shall be deemed 
a finding by the Commission that this 
prospectus is true and accurate on its faee, 
or omits to state a material fact or to 
mean that the Commission has in 
way passed upon the merits of, or given 
approval to, such prospectus or the se- 
curity mentioned therein.” 

The rules and regulations as approved 
today apply only to Title I of the act 
which provides for regulation of securities, 
particularly the registration thereof. No 
reference is made to Title II, the “Corpo- 
ration of Foreign Bondholders Act, 1933,” 
which is not to take effect until the Presi- 
dent finds “that its taking effect is in 
the public interest and by proclamation 
so. declares.” The effective date is 
July 27. 

The Commission desires to point out 
that most of the rules and regulations 
are explicitly required by the Securities 
Act. In some matters the Commission 
has discretion, and the rules and regula- 
tions in relation thereto are experimental 
pending actual working experience with 
the new Securities Act, and will be subject 
to revision from time to time as experi- 
ence proves the advisability of changes. 


Plan of 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Rearrangement of Debt Capttalization 


the Plan Attractive? 


7 Tue Associated Gas and Electric Company believes 


its Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization is attractive to de- 
benture holders because it offers them three valuable new privileges, 
the acceptance of any one of which is entirely optional on their part. 

Associated debenture holders desiring to change \their investments to 
something more secure have had heretofore no alternative but to sell. 


Under prevailing quotations, a $1,000 debenture sells for approximately 


or can- $11,585,000 secured by preferred stock.' or capital notes and debentures and to} sylvania. $200. 
ce and $394,408,060.41 is still at the dis- Thirty-nine million five hundred and! loan $4,798,000 upon preferred stock. Dis-_ Subcommittee on Fees for Departmental Improved Position 
postal of the borrowers. |seventy thousand dollars in cash has been | bursement of funds on these conditional sett’ Lund, chairman, general manager, 


Banks were the largest class of bor- disbursed under these authorizations. In! agreements is awaiting compliance with | 
rowers. Loans authorized to 6,246 of them ‘addition to these agreements, the Corpora-' the conditions. | 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
J. 


Louls, Mo.; Sid- 


ney Weinberg. Goldman Sachs Company, 


|New York: Thomas -H. McInnerny, president, 


‘Under Option 1 of the Plan, however, a holder may exchange a $1,000 
debenture for $500 par value of a debenture with the same interest rate, 


: ake eee of Associated Gas and Electric Corporation, the immediate subsidiary of 
, | |] Subcommittee on the Reporting and Publica- the Company, through which it controls the operating subsidiary com- 
1 f the Department, Includin 
tion Poilcy o pa ’ 
| Questionnaires: panies. This debenture will be protected by earnings more than five times 
Dr. C. K: Leith, chairman, professor of geol- 
ogy. University of Wisconsin: E. T. Stannard. as great debenture as is the case with the debenture the investor 
: W ~@ ek by W @ ek M. L. Benedum, Pittsburgh, Pa. now holds, assuming the issuance of $50,000,000 of these debentures 
| ; | | | tiaaie Came tam which is the tentative limitation fixed in the Plan. This privilege should 
| 3 be more attractive than selling for cash. 
! ‘S As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, July 7 Springfield, II.—A minimum wage bill B 
| ee ) for women and children bas been sent to Moreover, these new debentures will have an exchange privilege, ex- 
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July "June 24" June 17 “July July4 § “July 6 representatives of labor, employers and the 1935, which will permit a holder to take the same debentures he 
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Saving Owner's Equity in Home 


by Direct and Prompt Aid - . 


How Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Will 
Refinance Mortgage to Forestall Foreclos- 
ure or Provide Funds for Taxes or Repairs 


By HORACE RUSSELL 


General Counsel, Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


is i ‘ rticle explaining what the Federal Government is prepared to do 
of owners; this article deals with immediate direct reliej, 
through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, while the first article, appearing in the 
weekly composite issue of June 24 to July 1, gave a general outline of the provisions made 
jor the solution of the home mortgage problem. Later articles will discuss. New Money 
jor Home Mortgages—Federal Savings and Loan Associations; a Reserve and Plan for 
Expansion of Home Mortgage Capital—The Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


INCE the depression started efforts have 
been made to relieve financial stress. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 

organized by the Government and has loaned 
more than $2,000,000.000. 

Large amounts of the same have been 
loaned to banks. insurance companies, mort- 
gage companies and building and loan asso- 
ciations in the hope that these institutions, 
which normally do nearly all of the mort- 
gage lending, would be relieved and thereupon 
would continue their normal functions and 
that home owners would thereby be relieved. 

Instead of this result, however. such insti- 
tutions continued to liquidate in cash as 
rapidly as possible. Many of them continue 
to call outstanding mortgages. The situation 
of the individual home owner grow worse and 
worse from month to month for four long 
years. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank System was 


organized as a reserve system for home fi- . 


nancing institutions and to expand their cap- 
ital. and is lending many millions of dollars 
each month and thereby enabling its mem- 
bership to carry on; and a large portion of 
this money is being, in turn, loaned to home 
owners. As a result of unemployment, how- 
ever, and other economic conditions, many 
individual home owners find themselves in 
such a plight that no normal lending agency 
will take over their mortgage. 
+ 


These home owners. in many cases, have 
a substantial equity in their properties but 
have no hope of any private lenders assist- 
ing in solving their problems. For these peo- 
ple this new relief agency was organized. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will have 
managers in every State and assistant man- 
agers sufficient to deal directly and immedi- 
ately with the owners of homes. 
the task of these managers and home owners 
to work out the solution of the home owner's 
problem, if possible, within the provisions of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. 

Every effort is being made in the selection 
of these managers to get men, at the same 
time, who have a sympathetic interest in sav- 
ing the individually-owned American home 
and who have a knowledge of the value of 
such homes. If the home owner has no equity 
at all, nothing can be done; but if the home 
owner has an equity, the Corporation will 
refinance up to 80 per cent of the value of 
the home, provided the present holder of the 
mortgage will take the bonds of the Cor- 
poration in settlement of the mortgage debt. 

Any accrued taxes, assessments, necessary 
repairs and maintenance will be paid in cash, 
provided the whole advance does not ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the value. The Cor- 
poration is not concerned witb who is the 
holder of the outstanding mortgage and will 
deal with all home owners directly alike, 
whether they have borrowed their money 


It will be 
farm loans to the Land Banks. 


from insurance companies, mortgage com- 
panies, banks, building and loan associations 
or individuals. 

In order to be able to finance up to 80 per 
cent of the value, however, it will be neces- 
sary for the present holder of the mortgage 
to take the bonds of the Corporation. 

Loans may be made in cash on homes 
otherwise unincumbered to take up past-due 
taxes or assessments or for necessary repairs 
and maintenance, up to 50 per cent of the 
value thereof. Loans may be made in cash 
to take up mortgages, but not exceeding 40 
per cent of the value of the property. It 
should be understood, however, that there is 
not enough money to liquidate any large per- 
centage of the mortgages in cash and the 
Government is not undertaking to do the im- 
possible. 

Homes lost by foreclosure, sale under trust 
deed or power of attorney or by voluntary 
srurender to the mortgagee may be recovered 
within two years from the foreclosure, but 
provided, of course, that the present holder 
will take bonds as he would have to do if 
he still held the mortgage. 

The appraisals made by the Corporation 
will: not be of the technical market value of 
the house, but will be an effort to arrive at 
the value of the home to the owner as a 
home or its value to a family to whom it 
would be suited as a home. : 

The appraiser will give equal weight to (1) 
the present market value; (2) the reproduc- 
tion cost less depreciation; and ‘3) the value 
as arrived at by capitalizing the’ reasonable 
rental value of the home over a period of 
the past 10 years. It is thought that this will 
arrive at the fair worth of the property as 
contrasted with the market value. 

The Corporation will not deal with com- 
mercial rent property and will refer typical 
Homes, how- 
ever, will not be excluded if, incidentally, the 
owner has a garden or small farm, or makes 
some incidental business use of the property. 
No property can be dealt with if built for 
more than four families or if valued at more 
than $20,000. 

+ + 

Therefore, home owners will take their 
problem up with the manageér of the Corpora- 
tion nearest him very much as he would ne- 
gotiate with any other mortgage lender, and 
the manager will assist in explaining the 
value of the bonds to the present mortgage 
lender. 

It is thought that in cases of real distress 
the present holder of the mortgage will prefer 
to have a 4 per cent, tax-free bond. with in- 
terest guaranteed by the United States, 
rather than to have to foreclose on some- 
body's home and take a piece of property 
upon which he will have to pay taxes and 
which will rapidly deteriorate and which at 
this time is not highly marketable. 
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Education of Handicapped Children 


Special School Facilities of Massachusetts 
By ARTHUR B. LORD | 


Supervisor of Special Schools and Classes, Department of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


AWS now in force in Massachusetts rela- 
tivé to universal education date from the 
year 1647. At that time a law requiring 

sufficient money to be appropriated for the 
education of all children in the public schools 
was enacted. 


It was found, however, that there were 


.children so handicapped that they could not 
profit by the opportunities offered in the 
ordinary classroom. At an early date provi- 
sion was made for the education of the blind 
and the deaf. At the present time any child 
so afflicted is given an elementary and the 
equivalent of a high school education in insti- 
tutions established for the training of such 
cases. 

Such. education is provided at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf in Northampton; the 
Beverly School for the Deaf in Beverly; the 
Boston School for the Deaf in Randolph; the 
American School for the Deaf in West Hart- 
ford. Conn.; and the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf in Boston, which is a day school. 
Day classes as a part of the city school sys- 
tem, supported by State funds, are also main- 
tained in Lynn, Worcester, Springfield, and 
New Bedford. 

‘All blind children in this State are edu- 
cated at the Perkins Institution and the 
Massachusetts School for the Blind in Water- 
town. 

A yearly census of all handicapped chil- 
dren brings to the attention of the State De- 
partment children who need special instruc- 
tion. Massachusetts is proud of the fact that 
each and every child of school age within 
its borders who is too deaf or whose eyesight 
is so affected that he can not attend the 
public schools is receiving instruction in a 
school so organized as to meet his needs. 


In the schools for the deaf at the present 
time there is a registration of 637 children. 
In the Perkins Institution, Massachusetts 
children to the number of 169 are being 
educated. 

It has been found, however, that there are 
large numbers of children who are not blind 
but whose eyesight is somewhat affected. 
These children, in small classes with special 
equipment, may continue their school work 
in the public schools. 

These so-called sight-conservation classes 
are maintained in 17 towns and cities and 
432 children are receiving instruction. The 
maintenance of these classes is paid for in 
part by the State. 

It has also been found that- there are large 
numbers of children who are hard-of-hearing 
but who, with the help of lip reading, may 
remain in the public schools and carry on 


the regular school work. Many of our towns 
and cities have employed teachers of lip read- 
ing who give instruction to these children. 
At last reports 1,039 children were receiving 
such instruction. 


There is also another large group of chil- 


dren who are physically handicapped and 


need specialized instruction. These are the 
children with marked speech defects. While 
Massachusetts has by no means solved the 
problem in this field, there is an awakened 
interest in this work. 

For the past two years the State has main- 
tained teacher-training classes through its 
Division of University Extension, giving 
teachers instruction in speech correction, A 
recent survey showed that 2,458 children in 
the public schools were receiving help in over- 
coming this handicap. 

It is interesting to note that, for those 
children who are hard-of-hearing and those 
children who have speech defects, this serv- 
ice can be offered at a cost not far from $10 
per child per vear. , 

For the child who is crippled and unable 
to attend the public schools because of this 
handicap, the State maintains the Massachu- 
setts Hospital School, an institution to which 
children may be sent where they will not only 
receive proper medical attention but also an 
excellent education. 

Semi-public schools of a similar type are 
maintained at the Shriners Hospital in 
Springfield; the Worcester City Hospital; Sol- 
E-Mar, a children’s hospital in New Bed- 
ford; and in connection with certain hospi- 
tals in Boston, In addition to these facilities, 
the Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children in Boston cares for a large 
number of such students. 

It was discovered, however, that there was 
a large number of children scattered through- 
out cities and towns of the State where no 
facilities were available. A law passed two 
years ago authorized any town or city where 
there are such children to employ a teacher 
who will visit these children regularly in their 
homes and give them instruction. 

If there are five or more children in a city 
or town, such instruction must be provided. 
All children so placed are visited by the 
supervisor of crippled children who makes 
sure that they are proper subjects for such 
instruction. It is interesting to note that 
while this law has been in effect only two 
years there are now 506 children receiving 
such instruction from teachers emploved in 
41 towns and cities. 

The State has established teacher-training 
courses for the instructors of these children 
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How RIGHTS OF INVENTOR 
CAN BE SAFEGUARDED 


Procedure in Applying for Patent Which Will Prevent Others from 
Making, Using or Selling Original Device 


By CONWAY P. COE 
Commissioner of Patents 


HO has the right to make application for a patent? What is the char- 

acteristic procedure in granting a patent? What privileges are conveyed 
by a patent grant? How should a person who has invented a machine go 
about it to benefit from his discovery? 

An application for a patent must be made by the inventor, and no person 
who has not actually created a portion of the invention is entitled to be 
considered a joint inventor. A person who makes a financial contribution 

—— to assist in making an invention is not a joint inventor, 
but the invention may be assigned to him. 

A patent grant gives the inventor the right to exclude 
all others from making, using, or selling his invention 
for the term of 17 years. But it does not give the pat- 
entee the right to make, use, and sell his own invention 
if it is an improvement infringing on some prior and 
unexpired patent. 

What kind of a description of an invention must be 
submitted to the Patent Office in order to secure a 
patent? 

There must be a complete description of the invention 
accompanied by drawings suitably illustrating it, if it is 
a machine or device which can be illustrated. If the 
device is not operative or not so clearly set forth as to enable others skilled 
in the art to practice the invention from the disc!osure, no patent can be 
issued. 

Is it advisable to have a search made to discover if a prior patent has 
been granted and to employ a patent attorney? 

Since there have been about 1,900,000 patents issued covering every pos- 
sible line of inventive endeavor, it is advisable, before applying for a patent, 
to have a search made to make sure the device is not shown in some prior 
patent. The preparation and presentation of an application is a highly 
complex proceeding and generally can not be conducted properly except by 
an attorney trained in this specialized practice. 

The inventor is therefore advised to employ a competent patent attorney 
who is registered. Without skillful preparation of the specification and 
claims a patent grant is of doubtful value. : 

A register of attorneys is kept in the Patent Office. No attorney not reg- 
istered in the Patent Office is permitted to prosecute applications. However, 
the Government will not recommend or aid in the selection of an attorney. 

The Patent Office cannot give information concerning the utility and 
novelty of a device and cannot make searches except upon a regularly filed 
application, accompanied by the necessary filing fee. It cannot give legal 
advice regarding tne practice, nor discuss legal questions except in connec- 
tion with a regularly filed application. 

When is a patent granted? 

A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed application, complete in 
all respects, upon payment of the fees, and only after a search by the Pat- 
ent Office to determine the novelty and patentability of the invention. 

No patent is granted upon a mere idea or suggestion. Patents are not 
granted for useless devices, for printed matter in itself, for methods of do- 
ing business, for improvements in devices which are the result of mere 
mechanical skill, nor for machines that will not operate, particularly for 
alleged perpetual motion machines. 

Can a patent be obtained for a medicine? 

In most cases a patent cannot be obtained for a medicine. To secure 
a patent for a medical compound it must be something more than a 
physician’s prescription. Invention as well as novelty must be shown. 

Instead of obtaining patents fot medicines and other similar compounds 
it is the practice of many manufacturers to place their compounds on the 
market under a distinctive trade mark which may be registered in the 
Patent Office after its adoption and use. ; 

What protection is afforded by the patent law before the granting of a 
patent? 

No protection is afforded by the patent law before the actual issue of a 
patent. The terms “patent applied for” and “patent pending” have no 
effect in law, but give information that an application has been filed in 
the Patent Office. The Government can give no information as to the 
advisability of manufacturing or selling an applicant’s device. 

Is the personal attendance of applicants at the Patent Office necessary? 

No. An inventor’s business with the Patent Office can be transacted by 
correspondence. 

A double correspondence with the inventor and an assignee, or with an 
applicant and his attorney. or- with two attorneys is not permitted. A sep- 
arate letter should be written in, relation to each distinct subject of in- 
quiry or application. 9 

Assignments for record, final fees, and orders for copies or abstracts must 
be sent to the Patent Office in separate communications. This is necessary 
when the papers are required to be filed in different divisions. 

Can applications be examined out of their regular order? 

Except in exceptional cases where special authorization is given by the 
Commissioner of Patent applications cannot be examined out of their reg- 
ular order. Amended applications are entitled to precedence over new ap- 
plications in the same class. : 

What is the form which must be followed in making an application for 
a patent? 

A complete application consists of the first fee of $30 plus an additional 
dollar for each claim in excess of 20, a petition; specification and claims; 
an oath by the inventor asserting that he believes himself the original and 
first inventor of the subject matter of the application; and a drawing when 
it is needed: All papers filed should be legibly written or printed in the 
English language and in permanent ink. : 

Applications are numbered in regular order and the applicant is in- 
formed of the serial number of his application, which should always be 
given in every communication to the Patent Office for purposes of identi- 
fication. 

The petition must be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents and must 
state the name, residence, and post office address of the inventor, give the 
title of the invention, and must be signed by the inventor. 

Can a patent be secured on a new variety of plant? » 

Such a patent can be secured if the new variety has been asexually re- 
produced and has not been introduced to the public more than two years 
prior to the application. In filing an application for a plant patent the 
specification should be in duplicate. The drawing should also be in dupli- 
cate where colors are involved. 

Are patents granted to the inventors of designs? : 

A design patent may be granted to any person who has invented any 
new original, and ornamental design for an article of manufacture, for the 
term of three and one-half years, or for seven years, or for fourteen years, 
as the applicant may elect, upon payment of the fee required by law and 
an examination as to the novelty of the design. 
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through the Division of University Extension - 


and requires that teachers for this work in 
addition to special training must be normal 
or college graduates with at least three years 
of experience in teaching normal children. 
In many of the Massachusetts cities special 
classes, often called nutrition classes, are 
maintained for anaemic children where rest, 
tcod, fresh air, and a somewhat curtailed 
educational program is offered which assures 


‘physical as well as mental development. 


Massachusetts is rightfully proud of its 
work with the mentally handicapped children. 
In the last eight years special classes for the 
education of children three or more years 
mentally® retarded have increased from 300 
to nearly 700 in number. The registration in 
these classes is now nearly 11,000 children. 
The teachers for the most part are graduates 
of normal school or college with at least one 
year of specialization in teaching the men- 
tally retarded child. 


The Teachers College at Salem offers a 


course leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree which trains teachers for this work. 
The Teachers College at Hyannis during the 
Summer session offers courses for teachers 
in service where over a period of vears they 
may earn credits toward the degree offered 
at Salem. 

Wiile the Sete has 
physically handicapped and the mentally re- 
tarded child, the child who is gifted has not 
been forgotten by our educators. It is in- 
teresting to note that in many of our larger 
cities instruction is so arranged that indi- 
vidual consideration is given to such children 
and they are allowed to progress according 
to their ability. In the last report 3.154 chil- 
dren were receiving instruction under such 
conditions. 


The Massachusetts educational system rec- 
ognizes that the State has an obligation in 


training all the children within its borders 


regardless of their physical and mental abil- 
ities and limitations. 


Charting Contour of Country 
for Tourist and Sportsman 


| Topographical Maps Prepared by Geologi- 
cal Survey also Useful in Fixing Boundaries 
or Assessing Taxable Value of Properties 


By J.G.STAACK 
Chie/ Topographic Engineer, United States Geological Survey 


ep YOU ever traveled over a scenic 
and historic highway and wished for a 

map which would give you more in- 
formation than is found in the usual road 
map? Have you ever gone on a Vacation 
trip into an unfamiliar region and wanted 
@ map which would enable you to take a 
reser into wooded areas without becoming 
ost? 

If you desire such a map you can secure 
it by writing to the Geological Survey. The 
topographical maps of the Survey contain 
detailed information of the area which they 
portray, showing not only the man-made 
Structures but also all the physical features. 

The popularity of topographical maps is 
shown by the fact that during the last 10 
years the Survey has distributed an average 
of three-quarters of a million of them each 
year. 

What is a topographic map and how does 
it differ from an ordinary map? 

Topographic maps differ from ordinary 
base maps in showing three dimensions in- 
stead of two. aps of the usual type show 
only relative direction and distance—the 
location of features such as towns, moutn- 
tains, rivers, roads, and railroads. Topo- 
graphic maps do more than this—they pic- 
ture also the accurate shape of the earth's 
surface, and hence are of much greater use- 
fulness than “flat” maps. 

The third dimension of height is added by 
means of contour lines to show elevation 
above sea level. Each contour line on the 
map represents a particular elevation above 
sea level. 

The lines indicating steep slopes are 
crowded together; those indicating gradual 
slopes are far apart. In mountain areas 
they are numerous; in the plains they are 
few. In a region of rounded hills the con- 
tour lines are smooth curves; in rough 
country they are angular and compact. 
With a contour map it is possible for an 
experienced map reader to visualize: the 
physical features of the country. 

Of what advantage is a topographic map 
to a motorist? 

No other maps contain as many valuable 
details as do topographic maps. In traveling 
through historic country it is often possible 
by using these maps to pick out historic 
buildings and sites along the route. 


If a motorist has the choice of two routes 
he can pick out the most level route by 
Studying a topographic map of the area. 
This is of particular advantage in moun- 
tainous sections where the shortest route 
leading through a mountainous district mav 
take much longer than a more circuitous 
highway leading around the high elevations. 

Through knowing the character of the 
country over which the highway passes it 
is also possible to arrange a long journey 
so as to avoid passing over dangerous moun- 
tain highways at night. 

Are topographic maps of any use on va- 
cation trips? 

Such maps are of particular advantage 
if a person plans to do any hiking on his 
vacation. Since it is possible to get ex- 
tremely detailed topographic maps of many 
localities the maps can be used in planning 
hiking trips. The detailed maps show all 
the lesser traveled roads and a stranger 
can easily find his way about by using 
them. 

How can the fisherman use topographic 
maps? 


To the angler, topographic base maps 


have interesting uses in lake regions. In 
order to determine the probability of find- 
ing fish, a knowledge of the area, depth and 
elevation above sea level of lakes is desir- 
able. These data combined with an analysis 
of the water determine the presence and 
the quantity of plankton bottom forms and 
other material on which various species of 
fish feed. The presence or absence of fish 
food has a direct bearing on the abundance 
of fish in the lakes. 

A fisherman who is spending his vacation 
in lake regions:in the far West can some- 
times study a topographic map to good ad- 
vantage in determining which lakes are 


most accessible to him. He can thus plan ° 


his day's fishing so as to get the most bene- 
fit out of the time he has. 

Can a hunter make use of topographic 
maps? 

They are advantageous to hunters who are 
traveling over unknown territory in their 
search for game. A hunter who is in an 
unfamiliar country will oftentimes be able 
to save himself from getting lost if he is 
familiar with the use of topographic maps 
and carries such a map. 

How can the prospective purchaser of 
farm land use topographic maps? 

If he is unable to make a personal visit 
to a property which he plans to buy he can 
oftentimes obtain much valuable data by 
studying a topographic map of the area. 
This is especially true in drainage and irri- 
gation areas. Grazing lands in the far West 
can also be profitably investigated by study- 
ing maps showing their elevation and other 
physical features. 

Are topographic maps of any value in 
settling boundary disputes on private and 
-public property? 

In the settlement of controversies over 


State and private boundaries or in the 
preservation and determination of old 


boundary lines topographic maps assist the: 


courts in dealing fairly. In old communi- 
ties, in which settlements and titles have 
developed without regard to surveys and 
many natural monuments upon which de- 
scriptions of boundary lines and titles to 


_ land depend have completely disappeared, 


accurate topographic base maps resulting 
from fundamental field surveys are the me- 
dium through which it is possible to rede- 
termine boundaries to accord with recorded 
titles. 

Are topographic maps of any benefit m 
making tax levies? 

Valuation Officers are able to make fair 
estimates of the value of taxable property 
if they have at hand topographic data show- 
ing the location of the property in relation 
to other tracts of land and giving authentic 
information with respect to its elevation and 
drainage and its suitability for agricultural 
or other purposes. 


What is the price of a standard size topo- 
graphic map and how may a person de- 
termine if such a map has been made of his 
locality? 

The general utility topographic map of 
the country is being engraved and printed 
in sheets about 20 by 16% inches in size, 
suitable for easy handling and filing. Each 
sheet sells for 10 cents. 

The Geological Survey has index maps 
for each State. This index may be secured 
free and from the index it can be deter- 
mined whether a survey has been made of 
any particular locality. 
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Guidance in Tree-planting 


Solution of Many Woodland Problems 
By C. E. RANDALL 


In Charge of Educational Cooperation, United States Forest Service 


Weemi can information be obtained con- 
cerning trees—the best trees to plant 

_ for timber, means of getting the most 
out of farm woodlands, where to go to get 
nursery stock, the best varieties of trees for 
windbreaks, how to identify the various 
species of trees. and where to get informa- 
tion on treatment of tree diseases and con- 
trol of insect pests? 

This information is provided by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Department 
has published more than 50 bulletins deal- 
ing with these problems. They may be ob- 
tained at a nominal cost from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Where can a person secure information 
on the principal varieties of trees? 

A bulletin of the Forest Service—Let's 
Know Some Trees” (15 cents). contains a 
good description of some of the principal 
trees of California. A standard authority 
giving more complete national data on the 
subject is the “Check List of Forest Trees 
of the United Siates” ‘40 cents). 

Where can the citizen go to get nursery 
stock? 

The Forest Service does not supply such 
stock except for use in the National For- 
ests, but it does cooperate with States which 
have such a service. Almost all the States 
now have forestry departments: and nursery 
stock -for farm, forest, or windbreak plant- 
ing can be obtained at low cost by writing 
to these departments. 

In one year more than 26,000,000 forest 
tree seedlings have been distributed by the 
States for the use of farmers in establishing 
farm woodlands, and for setting out wind- 

ornamental planting are not distributed 
either by the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment, but must be obtained from private 
nurseries. The Forest Service, on request, 
will send a list of private nurseries which 
sell forest trees. 

Material increases in the number of trees 
distributed from State nurseries in the South 
is evidence of an awakening interest there 
in timber as a tarm crop. Recognition of 
the value to farms of shelter belts and wood- 
lands has resulted in constantly growing de- 
mands for planting stock in the Plains 
States. 


their products? 


Does the Department furnish information 
on raising nursery stock and fighting in- 
sect pests and tree diseases? 

Description of the best practices in raising 
nursery stock and of the methods of con- 
trolling insect pests and tree diseases is con- 
tained in a number of bulletins. Informa- 
tion on practically every insect pest and dis- 
ease affecting trees has been gathered by 
specialists in various branches of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Information on means of preventing insect 
damage to shade trees is provided in a pub- 
lication entitled “Insects Injurious_ to 
Deciduous Shade Trees and Their Control” 
(10 cents>. 

What are the best varieties of trees to 
plant? 

The answer to this question depends upon 
a number of factors. In certain areas of 
the country only a few species of trees will 
thrive. Advice on the types of trees to 
plant in the Plains States is contained in 
“Tree Planting in the Great Plains Region” 
(10 cents), and “The Windbreak as a Farm 
Asset” (5 cents). Similar information has 
also been prepared for other regions. 


If it is desired to plant trees for shade. 
valuable advice can be secured from the 
“Planting and Care of Street Trees” (5 
cents). “Trees for Town and City Streets” 
‘5 cents’ is another bulletin on this subject 
which will be found helpful. “Planting the 
Roadside” ‘5 cents) is a publication of the 
Department which discusses the types of 
trees for roadside planting. 

Does the Department have pictures which 

rests and 


It has a large collection of photographs 
which may be borrowed. These pictures are 
especially in demand for school use. It is 
desirable for school officials ordering pic- 
tures to specify the particular subject they 
wish to illustrate. The Department will 
then make the selection of the pictures. 

Lantern slides are also available on the 
subjects of protecting forests from fire, 
recreational uses of national forests, pro- 
duction of forest products, and species of 
trees. Motion picture films on various forest 
topics are also loaned by the Department. 
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